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THE 


WANDERER 


BOOK  III. 


CHAPTER  XX, 


Tj^LLIS  hastened  to  the  house;  but 
her  weeping  eyes,  and  disordered 
state  of  mind,  unfitted  her  for  an  im- 
mediate encounter  with  EHnor,  and 
she  went  straight  to  her  own  chamber ; 
where,  in  severe  meditation  upon  her 
position,  her  duties,  and  her  calls  for 
exertion,  she  "  communed  with  her  own 
heart."  Although  unable,  while  in- 
volved  in  uncertainties,  to  arrange  any 
regular  plan  of  general  conduct,  con- 
science,  that  unerring  guide,  where  con- 
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{suited  with  sincerity,  pointed  out  to  her, 
that,  after  what  had  passed,  the  first  step 
demanded  by  honour,  was  to  quit  the 
house,  the  spot,  and  the  connexions,  in 
which  she  was  hable  to  keep  ahve  any  in- 
tercourse with  Harleigh.  "What  strikes 
me  to  be  right,  she  internally  cried,  I  must 
do  y  I  may  then  have  some  chance  for 
peace,  ....  however  little  for  Iiappiness  ! 

Her  troubled  spirits  thus  appeased,  she 
descended  to -inform  Elinor  of  the  result 
of  her  commission.  She  iiad  received, 
indeed,  no  direct  message  ;  but  Harleigh 
meant  to  desire  a  conference,  and  that 
desire  would  quiet,  she  hoped,  and  oc- 
cupy the  ideas  of  EHncr,  so  as  to  divert  , 
her  from  any  minute  investigation  into 
the  circumstances  by  which  it  had  been 
preceded. 

The  door  of  the  dressing  room  was 
locked,  and  she  tapped  at  it  for  adrais- 
sion  in  vain  :  she  concluded  that  Elinor 
was  in  her  bed-chamber,  to  which  there 
was  no  separate  entrance,  and  tapped 
louder,  that  she  might   be  heard;  but 
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without  any  better  success.  She  re- 
mained, most  uneasily,  in  the  landing- 
place,  tilt  the  approaching  foot-step  of 
liarleigh  forced  her  away. 

Upon  re-entering  her  own  chamber, 
and  taking  up  her  needle-work,  she 
found  a  letter  in  its  folds. 

The  direction  was  merely  To  Ellis. 
This  assured  her  that  it  was  from  Elinor, 
and  she  broke  the  seal,  and  read  the  fol- 
lowing lines. 

'•'  All  that  now  remains  for  the  ill-starred 
Elinor,  is  to  fly  tlie  wliole  odious  liuman 
race.  What  can  it  offer  to  me  but  disgust 
and  aversion  ?  Des])oiled  of  the  only 
scheme  in  wliich  I  ever  gloried,  that  of 
sacrificing  in  death,  to  the  man  whom  I 
adore,  the  existence  I  vainly  wished  to 
devote  to  liim  in  life  ;  —  despoiled  of 
this —  By  wh.om  despoiled  ?  —  by  you  ! 
Ellis,  —  by  you  !  —  Yet  —  Oh  incompre- 
hensible ! —  You,  refuse  Albert  liar- 
leigh 1  —  Never,  never  could  I  have  be- 
lieved  in  so  senseless  an  apathy,  but  for 
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the  changed  countenance  which  shewed 
the  belief  in  it  of  Harleigh. 

"  If  your  rejection,  Ellis,  is  that  you 
may  marry  Lord  Melbury,  which  alone 
makes  its  truth  probable  —  you  have 
done  what  is  natural  and  pardonable, 
though  heartless  and  mercenary ;  and 
you  will  offer  me  an  opportunity  to  see 
how  Harleigh  —  Albert  Harleigh,  will 
conduct  himself  when  —  like  me  !  —  he 
lives  without  hope. 

'  "  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  have  uttered 
that  rejection,  from  the  weak  folly  of 
dreading  to  witness  a  sudden  and  a 
noble  end,  to  a  fragile  being,  sigfiing  for 
extinction,  —  on  your  own  head  fall 
your  perjury  and  its  consequences  ! 

"  I  go  hence  immediately.  No  matter 
whither. 

"  Should  I  be  pursued,  I  am  aware  I 
may  soon  be  traced  :  but  to  what  pur- 
pose ?  I  am  independent  alike  in  person, 
fortune,  and  mind  ;  I  cannot  be  brought 
back  by  force,  and  I  will  not  be  nioved 
by  idle  persuasion,  or  hacknied  remon- 
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Strance.  No  !  blasted  in  all  my  worldly 
views,  I  will  submit  to  worldly  slavery 
110  longer.  My  aunt,  therefore,  will  do 
well  not  to  demand  one  whom  she  can- 
not claim. 

"  Tell  her  this. 

*'  Harleigh 

"  But  no,  —  Harleigh  will  not  follow 
me  1  He  would  deem  himself  bound  to 
me  ever  after,  by  all  that  men  hold 
honourable  amongst  one  another,  if, 
through  any  voluntary  measure  of  his 
own,  the  shadow  of  a  censure  could  be 
cast  upon  Elinor. 

"  O,  perfect  Harleigh!  I  will  not  involve 
your  generous  delicacy — for  not  yours, 
not  even  yours  would  I  be,  by  the  foul 
constraint  of  worldly  etiquette  !  I  should 
disdain  to  owe  your  sm.allest  care  for  me 
to  any  menace,  or  to  any  meanness. 
'  "  Let  him,  not,  therefore,  Ellis,  follow 
me  ;  and  I  here  pledge  myself  to  pre- 
serve my  miserable  existence,  till  I  see 
him  again,  in  defiance  of  every  tempta- 
tion to  disburthen  myself  of  its  loathsome 
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weight.     By  the  love  I  bear  to  liim,  1 
pledge  myself! 
"  Tell  him  this. 

"  Elinor- JoDDREL." 

Ellis  read  this  letter  in  speechless 
consternation.  To  be  the  confident  of 
so  extraordinary  a  flight,  seemed  danger 
to  her  safety,  while  it  was  horrour  to  her 
mind. 

The  two  commissions  with  which,  so 
inconsiderately,  she  was  charged,  how 
could  she  execute  ?  To  seek  Harleigh 
again,  she  thought  utterly  wrong  :  and 
how  deliver  any  message  to  Mrs, 
Maple,  without  appearing  to  be  an  ac- 
complice ill  the  elopement  ?  She  could 
on]y  prove  her  innocence  by  shewing  the 
letter  itself,  which,  in  clearing  her  from 
that  charge,  left  one  equally  heavy  to  fall 
upon  her,  of  an  apparently  premeditated 
design  to  engage,  or,  as  the  world  might 
deem  it,  inveigle,  the  young  Lord  Mel- 
bury  into  marriage.  It  v/as  evident  that 
upon  that  idea  alone,    rested   the   be^ 
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Hef  of  Elinor  in  a  fliitbful  adherence  to 
the  promised  rejection  ;  and  that  the 
letter  which  she  had  addressed  to  Ellis, 
was  but  meant  as  a  memorandum  of  ter- 
rour  for  its  observance. 

Not  long  afterwards,  Selina  came 
eagerly  to  relate,  that  the  dinner-bell 
having  been  rung,  and  the  family  being 
assembled,  and  the  butler  having  re- 
peatedly tapt  at  the  door  of  sister 
Elinor,  to  hurry  her  ;  Mrs.  Maple,  not 
alarmed,  because  accustomed  to  her 
inexactitude,  had  made  every  body 
dine  :  after  which,  Tomlinson  was  sent 
to  ask  w^hether  sister  Elinor  chose  to 
come  down  to  the  dessert  j  but  he 
brought  word  that  he  could  not  make 
either  her  or  ^Irs.  Golding  speak.  Selina 
was  then  desired  to  enquire  the  reason 
of  such  strange  taciturnity  ;  but  could 
not  obtain  any  answer. 

Mrs,  JMaple,  saying  that  there  w^as  no 
end  to  her  vagaries,  then  returned  to 
the  drawing-room ;  concluding,  from 
former  similar  instances,  that,  dark,  late, 
and  cold  as  it  was,  Elinor  had  walked  out 
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with  her  maid,  at  the  very  hour  of  dinner- 
But  Mr.  Harleigh,  who  looked  extremely 
uneasy,  requested  Selina  to  see  if  her 
sister  were  not  with  Miss  Elhs. 

To  this  Elh's,  by  being  found  alone, 
was  spared  any  reply ;  and  Selina  skipt 
down  stairs  to  coffee. 

How  to  avoid,  or  how  to  sustain  the 
examination  which  she  expected  to  en- 
sue, occupied  the  disturbed  mind  of 
Ellis,  till  Selina,  in  about  two  hours, 
returned,  exclaiming,  "  Sister  Elinor 
grows  odder  and  odder!  do  you  know 
she  is  gone  out  in  the  chariot?  She  or- 
dered it  herself,  without  saying  a  word 
to  aunt,  and  got  in,  with  Golding,  close 
to  the  stables  !  Tomlinson  has  jusUowned 
it  to  Mr.  Harleigh,  who  was  grown 
quite  frightened  at  her  not  coming  home, 
now  it's  so  pitch  dark.  Tomlinson  says 
she  went  into  the  hall  herself,  and  made 
him  contrive  it  all.  But  we  are  no  wiser 
still  as  to  where  she  is  gone." 

The  distress  of  Ellis  what  course  to 
take,  increased  every  moment  as  it  grew 
later,  and  as  the  familv  became  more  seri- 
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ously  alarmed.  Her  consciousness  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  the  return  of 
Ehnor,  made  her  feel  as  if  culpable  in  not 
putting  an  end  to  fruitless  expectation  ; 
yet  how  produce  a  letter  of  which 
every  word  demanded  secresy,  when  all 
avowal  would  be  useless,  since  Elinor 
could  not  be  forced  back  ? 

No  one  ascended  again  to  her  cham- 
ber till  ten  o'clock  at  night :  the  confu- 
sion in  the  house  was  then  redoubled, 
and  a  footman  came  hastily  up  stairs  to 
summon  her  to  Mrs.  Maple. 

She  descended  v,  ith  terrour,  and  found 
Mrs.Maple  in  the  parlour,  with  Harleigh, 
Ireton,  and  Mrs,  Fenn. 

In  a  voice  of  the  sharpest  reprimand, 
Mrs.  Maple  began  to  interrogate  her : 
while  Harleigh,  Vv^ho  could  not  endure  to 
witness  a  haughty  rudeness  which  he  did 
not  dare  combat,  taking  the  arm  of 
Ireton,  whom  he  could  still  less  bear  to 
leave  a  spectator  to  a  scene  of  humilia- 
tion to  Ellis,  quitted  the  room. 

Vain,  however,  was  either  enquiry  or 
menace  ;    and     Mrs.  Maple,  when  she 
^5 
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found  that  she  could  not  obtain  any  in- 
formation, though  she  had  ^ heard,  from 
Mrs.  Fenn,  that  ElHs  had  passed  the 
morning  with  her  niece,  declared  that  she 
would  no  longer  keep  so  dangerous  a 
pauper  in  the  house  ;  and  ordered  her  to 
be  gone  with  the  first  appearance  of  light. 

Ellis,  courtseying  in  silence,  retired. 

In  re-passing  through  the  hall,  she  met 
Harleigh  and  Ireton ;  the  former  only 
bowed  to  her,  impeded  by  his  com- 
panion from  speaking  5  but  Ireton,  stop- 
ping her,  said,  "  O !  I  have  caught 
you  at  last!  I  thought,  on  my  faith,  I 
was  always  to  seek  you  where  you  were 
never  to  be  found.  If  I  had  not  wanted 
to  do  what  was  right,  and  proper,  and  all 
that,  I  should  have  met  with  you  a  hun- 
dred times  ;  for  I  never  desired  to  do 
something  that  I  might  just  as  well  let 
alone,  but  opportunity  offered  itself 
directly." 

Ellis  tried  to  pass  hitn,  and  he  became 
more  serious.  "  It's  an  age  that  I  have 
wanted  to  see  you,  and  to  tell  you  how 
prodigiously  ashamed  I  am  of  all  that 
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business.  I  don't  know  how  the  devil  it 
was,  but  I  went  on,  tumbhng  from  bkm- 
der  to  blunder,  till  I  got  into  such  a  bog, 
that  I  could  neither  stand  still,  nor  make 
my  way  out :  — '* 

Ellis,  gratified  that  he  would  offer  any 
sort  of  apology,  and  by  no  means  wish- 
ing that  he  would  make  it  more  explicit, 
readily  assured  him,  that  she  would  think 
no  more  upon  the  subject ;  and  hurried 
to  her  chamber:  while  Harleigh,  who 
stood  aloof,  thought  he  observed  as  much 
of  dignity  as  of  good  humour,  in  her 
flying  any  further  explanation. 

But  Mrs.  Maple,  who  only  meant,  by 
her  threat,  to  intimidate  Ellis  into  a 
confession  of  what  she  knew  of  the  ab- 
sence, and  of  the  purposes,  of  Elinor, 
was  so  much  enraged  by  her  calmness, 
that  she  told  Mrs.  Fenn  to  follow  her, 
with  positive  orders,  that,  unless  she 
would  own  tlie  truth,  she  should  quit 
the  house  immediately,  though  it  were 
in  the  dead  of  the  night. 

Violence  so  inhuman  rather  inspired 
than  destroyed  fortitude  in  Ellis,  who 
B   6 
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quietly  answered,  that  she  would  seek 
an  asylum,  till  day-light,  at  the  neigh- 
bouring  farmer's. 

Selina  followed,  and,  embracing  her, 
with  many  tears,  vowed  eternal  friend- 
ship to  her ;  and  asked  whether  she  did 
not  think  that  Ladv  Aurora  would  be 
equally  constant. 

"  I  must  hope  so !"  she  answered, 
sighing,  "  for  what  else  have  I  to  hope?'* 

She  now  made  her  preparations ;  yet 
decided  not  to  depart,  unless  again  com- 
manded ;  hoping  that  this  gust  of  pas- 
sion would  pass  away,  and  that  she  might 
remain  till  the  morning. 

"While  awaiting,  with  much  inquie- 
tude, some  new  order,  Selina,  to  her 
great  surprise,  came  jumping  into  the 
room,  to  assure  her  that  all  was  well,  and 
more  than  well;  for  that  her  aunt  not  only 
ceased  to  desire  to  send  her  away  di- 
rectly, but  had  changed  her  whole  plan, 
and  was  foremost  now  in  wishing  her  to 
stay. 

Ellis,  begging  for  an  explanation,  then 
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heard,  that  Ireton  had  told  Mrs.  Maple, 
that  there  was  just  arrived  at  Brighton 
M.  Vinstreigle,  a  celebrated  professor, 
who  taught  the  harp;  and  of  whom  he 
should  be  charmed  that  Selina  should 
take  some  lessons. 

Mrs.  Maple  answered,  that  it  would 
be  the  height  of  extravagance,  to  send 
for  a  man  of  whom  they  knew  nothing, 
when  they  had  so  fine  a  performer  under 
their  own  roof.  Ireton  replied,  that  he 
should  have  mentioned  that  from  the 
first,  but  for  the  objections  which  then 
seemed  to  be  in  the  way  of  trusting  Miss 
Ellis  with  such  a  charge :  but  when  he 
again  named  the  professor,  Mrs.  Maple 
hastily  commissioned  Selina  to  acquaint 
Ellis,  that,  to-morrow  morning  they  were 
to  begin  a  regular  course  of  lessons 
together  upon  the  harp. 

Though  relieved,  by  being  spared 
the  danger  and  disgrace  of  a  noctur- 
nal expulsion,  Ellis  shrunk  from  the 
project  of  remaining  longer  in  a  house 
in  which  Harleigh  was  admitted  at  plea- 
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sure  ;  and  over  which  Elinor  might  keep 
a  constant  watch.  It  was  consolatory, 
nevertheless,  to  her  feelings,  that  Ire- 
ton,  hitherto  her  def'amer,  should  ac- 
quiesce in  this  offer,  which,  at  least,  not 
to  disoblige  Mrs.  Maple,  she  would 
accept  for  the  moment.  To  give  les- 
sons, also,  to  a  young  lady  of  fashion, 
might  make  her  own  chosen  scheme,  of 
becoming  a  governess  in  some  respect- 
able family,  more  practicable. 

About  midnight,  a  horseman,  whom 
Mrs.  Maple  had  sent  with  enquiries  to 
Brighthelmstone,  returned,  and  informed 
her,  that  he  could  there  gather  no  tidings  j 
but  that  he  had  met  with  a  friend  of  his 
own,  who  had  told  liim  that  he  had  seen 
Miss  Joddrel,  in  Mrs.  Maple's  carriage, 
upon  the  Portsmouth  road. 

Mrs.  Maple,  now,  seeing  all  chance  of 
her  return,  for  the  night,  at  an  end,  said, 
that  if  her  niece  had  freaks  of  this  in- 
considerate and  indecorous  sort,  she 
would  not  have  the  family  disordered, 
by  waiting  for  her  any  longer;  and, 
wishing  the  two  gentlemen  good  night. 
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gave  directions  that  all  the  servants 
should  go  to  bed. 

The  next  morning,  during  break- 
fast, the  groom  returned  with  the  empty 
carriage.  Miss  Joddrel,  he  said,  had 
made  him  drive  her  and  Mrs.  Golding 
to  an  inn,  about  ten  miles  from  Lewes, 
where  she  suddenly  told  him  that  she 
should  pass  the  night ;  and  bid  him  be 
ready  for  returning  at  eight  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  He  obeyed  her 
orders  ;  but,  the  next  morning,  heard, 
that  she  had  gone  on,  over  night,  in 
a  hired  chaise,  towards  Portsmouth; 
charging  no  one  to  let  him  knovv^  it. 
This  was  all  the  account  that  he  was 
able  to  give  ;  except  that,  when  he  had 
asked  whether  his  mistress  would  not 
be  angry  at  his  staying  out  all  night. 
Miss  Joddrel  had  answered,  '•  O,  ElHs 
will  let  her  know  that  she  must  not 
expect  me  back.'^ 

Selina,  who  related  this,  v/as  told  to 
fetch  Ellis  instantly. 

Ellis  descended  with  the  severest  pain, 
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from  the  cruel  want  cf  reflection  in 
Elinor,  which  exposed  lier  to  an  exa- 
mination tliat,  tliongh  she  felt  herself 
bound  to  evade,  it  must  seem  inexcuse- 
able  not  to  satisfy. 

Mrs.  Maple  and  the  two  gentlemen 
were  at  the  breakfast- table.  Harleigh 
would  not  even  try  to  command  himself 
to  sit  still,  when  he  found  that  Ellis  was 
forced  to  stand :  and  even  Ireton, 
though  he  did  not  move,  kept  not  his 
place  from  any  intentional  disrespect; 
for  he  would  have  thought  himself 
completely  old-fashioned,  had  lie  put 
himself  out  of  his  way,  though  for  a 
person  of  "the  highest  distinction. 

"  How  comes  it.  Mistress  Ellis,"  said 
Mrs.  Maple,  "  that  you  had  a  message 
for  me  last  night,  from  my  niece,  and 
that  you  never  delivered  it  ?*' 

Ellis,  confounded,  tried  vainly  to  offer 
some  apology. 

Mrs.  Maple  rose  still  more  peremp- 
torily in  her  demands,  mingling  the 
haughtiest  menaces  with  the  most  im- 
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perious  interrogations  ;  attacking  her  as 
an  accomplice  in  the  clandestine  scheme 
of  Elinor  j  and  accusing  her  of  favour- 
iucr  disobedience  and  disorder,  for 
some  sinister  purposes  of  her  own. 

Ireton  scrupled  not  to  speak  in  her 
favour ;  and  Selina  eagerly  echoed  all 
that  he  advanced  :  but,  Harleigh,  though 
trembling  with  indignant  impatience  to 
defend  her,  feared,  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  that  to  become  her  advocate 
might  rather  injure  than  support  her; 
and  constrained  himself  to  be  silent. 

A  succession  of  categorical  enquiries, 
forced,  at  length,  an  avowal  from  Ellis, 
that  her  commission  had  been  given  to 
her  in  a  letter.  Mrs.  Maple,  then,  in  the 
most  authoritative  manner,  insisted  upon 
reading  it  immediately. 

Against  the  justice  of  this  desire  there 
was  no  appeal ;  yet  how  comply  with  it  ? 
The  secret  of  Harleigh,  with  regard  to 
herself,  was  included  in  that  of  Elinor  ; 
and  honour  and  delicacy  exacted  the 
most   rigid    silence  from  her  for  both. 
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Yet  the  difficulty  of  tlie  refusal  in- 
creased, from  the  increased  urgency, 
even  to  fury,  of  Mrs. Maple  ;  till,  shamed 
and  persecuted  beyond  all  power  of  re- 
sistance, she  resolved  upon  committing 
the  letter  to  the  hands  of  Harleigh  him- 
self; who,  to  an  interest  like  her  own  in 
its  concealment,  superadded  courage  and 
consequence  for  sustaining  the  refusal. 

This,  inevitably,  must  break  into  her 
design  of  avoiding  him;  but,  hurried  and 
harassed,  she  could  devise  no  other  ex- 
pedient, to  escape  from  an  appearance 
of  utter  culpability  to  the  whole  house. 
When  again,  therefore,  Mrs.  Maple,  re- 
peated, "  Will  you  please  to  let  me  see 
my  niece's  letter,  or  not?"  She  answered 
that  there  was  a  passage  in  it  upon 
which  Miss  Joddrel  had  desired  that 
Mr.  Harleigh  might  be  consulted. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say,  whether 
this  reference  caused  greater  surprise  to 
Mrs.  Pviaple  or  to  Harleigh  -,  but  the 
feelings  which  accompanied  it  were  as 
dissimilar  as  their  characters :  Mrs.  Maple 
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was  higbJj  ofFended,  that  there  should 
be  any  competition,  between  herself  and 
any  other,  relative  to  acommunication 
that  came  from  her  niece  ;  while  Har- 
leigh  felt  an  enchantment  that  glowed 
through  every  vein,  in  the  prospect  of 
some  confidence.  But  when  Mrs.  Maple 
found  that  all  resistance  was  vain,  and  that 
tlirough  this  channel  only  she  could  pro- 
cure any  information,  her  resentment 
gave  way  to  her  eagerness  for  hearing 
it,  and  she  told  Mr.  Harleigh  to  take 
the  letter. 

This  was  as  little  what  he  wished,  as 
what  Ellis  meant :  bis  desire  was  to 
speak  with  her  upon  the  important  sub- 
ject open  between  them  ;  and  her's,  was 
to  make  an  apology  for  shewing  him  the 
letter,  and  to  offer  some  explanation  of  a 
part  of  its  contents.  He  approached  her, 
however,  to  receive  it,  and  she  could  not 
hold  it  back. 

"  If  you  will  allow  me,"  said  he,  in 
taking  it,  "  to  give  you  my  plain  opi- 
nion, when  I  have  read  it,  ...  .  Where 
may  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you?'^ 
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Ilevived  by  this  question,  she  eagerly 
answered,  "  Wherever  Mrs.  Maple  will 
permit." 

Harleigh,  \vho,  in  the  scowl  upon 
Mrs.  Maple's  face,  read  a  direction  that 
they  should  remain  where  they  were, 
would  not  wait  for  her  to  give  it  utter- 
ance ;  but,  taking  the  hand  of  Ellis, 
with  a  precipitation  to  w^hich  she  yielded 
from  surprise,  though  with  blushing 
shame,  said,  "  In  this  next  room 
we  shall  be  nearest  to  give  the  answer 
to  Mrs.  Maple ;"  and  led  her  to  the 
adjoining  apartment. 

He  did  not  dare  shut  the  door,  but  he 
conducted  her  to  the  most  distant  win- 
dow; and,  having  expressed,  by  his  eyes, 
far  stronger  thanks  for  her  trust  than  he 
ventured  to  pronounce  w^th  his  voice, 
was  beginning  to  read  the  letter ;  but 
Eilis,  gently  stopping  liin?,  said,  "  Be- 
fore you  look  at  this,  let  me  beg  you. 
Sir,  to  believe,  that  the  hard  necessity 
of  my  strange  situation,  could  alone  have 
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induced  me  to  suffer  you  to  see  what  is 
so  every  way  unfit  for  your  perusal. 
But  Miss  Joddrel  lias  herself  made 
known  that  she  left  a  message  w^ith 
me  for  Mrs.  Maple ;  what  right,  then, 
have  I  to  withhold  it?  Yet  how  —  ad- 
vise me,  I  entreat,  —  how  can  I  de- 
liver it  ?  And  —  with  respect  to  what 
jou  will  find  relative  to  Lord  Melbury — 
I  need  not,  I  trust,  mortify  myself  by 
disclaiming,  or  vindicating *' 

He  interrupted  her  with  warmth  : 
*'  No !"  he  cried,  "  w^ith  me  you  can 
hg.ve  nothing  to  vindicate !  Of  whatever 
would  not  be  perfectly  right,  I  believe 
you  incapable." 

Ellis  thanked  him  expressively,  and 
begged  that  he  would  now  read  the  let- 
ter, and  favour  her  with  his  counsel. 

He  complied,  meaning  to  hurry  it 
rapidly  over,  to  gain  rime  for  a  yet  more 
interesting  subject ;  but,  struck,  moved, 
and  shocked  bv  its  contents,  he  was 
drawn  from  himself,  drawn  even  from 
Ellis,   to   its   writer.      "   Unhappy  Eli- 
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nor!"  he  cried,  "  this  is  yet  more  wiid 
than  I  had  believed  you !  this  fiiglit, 
where  you  can  expect  no  pursuit!  this 
concealment,  where  you  can  fear  no 
persecution !  But  her  intellects  are 
under  the  controul  of  her  feelings, — and 
judgment  has  no  guide  so  dangerous." 

Ellis,  gently  enquired  wliat  she  must 
say  to  Mrs.  Maple. 

He  hastily  put  by  the  letter.  "  Let 
me  rather  ask,"  he  cried,  half  smiling, 
"  what  you  will  say  to  Me?  —  Will  you 
not  let  me  know  something  of  your  his- 
tory,— -your  situation,  —  your  family, — 
your  name  ?  The  deepest  interest  oc- 
casions my  demand,  my  inquietude. — 
Can  it  offend  you  ?" 

Ellis,  trembling,  looking  down,  and 
involuntarily  sighing,  in  a  faltering 
voice,  answered,  "  Have  I  not  besought 
you.  Sir,  to  spare  me  upon  this  subject  ? 
Have  I  not  conjured  you,  if  you  value 
my  peace,  —  nay,  my  honour!  —  what 
can  I  say  more  solemn? — to  drop  it 
for  ever  more  ?" 
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"  Why  this  dreadful  language  ?"  cried 
Harleigh,  with  mingled  impatience  and 
grief:  "  Can  the  impression  of  a  cura- 
pulsatory  engagement  —  or  what  other 
may  be  the  mystery  that  it  envelopes  ? 
Will  you  not  be  generous  enough  to 
relieve  a  perplexity  that  now  tortures 
me?  Is  it  too  much  for  a  man  lost  to 
himself  for  your  sake,  —  lost  he  knows 
not  how,  —  knows  not  to  whom,  —  to  be 
indulged  with  some  little  explanation, 
where,  and  hovr,  he  has  placed  all  his 
hopes?  —  Is  this  too  much  to  ask?" 

"  Too  much  ?"  repeated  Ellis,  with 
quickness:  "  O  no!  no!  Were  my 
confidence  to  depend  upon  my  sense  of 
what  I  owe  to  your  generous  esteem, 
your  noble  trust  in  a  helpless  Wanderer, 
—  known  to  you  solely  through  your 
Jjenevolence, —  were  my  opinion  —  and 
my  gratitude  my  guides,  —  it  would  be 
xiifficult,  indeed,  to  say  what  enquiries 
you  could  make,  that  I  could  refuse  to 
satisfy  ;  —  what  you  could  ask,  that  I 
ought  not  to  answer  !  but  alas ! " 
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She  hesitated :  heightened  blushes 
dyed  her  cheeks ;  and  she  visibly  strug. 
gled  to  restrain  herself  from  bursting 
into  tears. 

Touched,  delighted,  yet  affrighted, 
Harleigh  tenderly  demanded,  "  O,  why 
resist  the  generous  impulse,  that  would 
plead  for  some  little  frankness,  in  favour 
of  one  who  unreservedly  devotes  to  you 
his  whole  existence  ?"^ 

Suddenly  now,  as  if  self-alarmed, 
checking  her  sensibility,  she  gravely 
cried,  "  What  would  it  avail  that  I 
should  enter  into  any  particulars  of  my 
situation,  when  what  has  so  recently 
passed,  makes  all  that  has  preceded  im- 
material ?  You  have  heard  my  promise 
to  Miss  Joddrel,  —  you  see  by  this  letter 
how  direfully  she  meditates  to  watcli  its 
performance ;  — " 

''  And  can  you  suffer  the  w^ild  flights 
of  a  revolutionary  enthusiast,  impelled 
by  every  extravagant  new  system  of  the 
moment; — however  you  may  pity  her 
feelings,  respect  her  purity,  and  make 
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allowance  for  her  youth,  to  Wight  every 
fair  prospect  of  a  rational  attachment? 
to  supersede  every  right  ?  and  to  annihi- 
late all  consideration,  all  humanity,  but 
for  herself?" 

"  Ah  no  ! — if  you  believe  me  ungrate- 
fui  for  a  partiality  that  contends  with  all 
that  appearances  can  offer  against  me, 
and  all  that  circumstance  can  do  to  in- 
jure me ;  if  you  think  me  insensible  to 
the  honour  I  receive  from  it,  you  do  yet 
less  justice  to  yourself  than  to  me  !  But 
here.  Sir,  all  ends !  —  We  must  utterly 
separate;  —  you  must  not  any  where 
seek  me;  —  I  m^ust  avoid  you  every 
where !  — '^ 

She  stopt.  —  The  sudden  shock  which 
every  feature  of  Harleigh  exhibited  at 
these  last  words,  evidently  and  forcibly 
aflected  her  ;  and  the  big  tears,  till  now 
forced  back,  rolled  unrestrained,  and 
almost  unconsciously,  down  her  cheeks, 
as  she  suffered  herself,  for  a  moment,  in 
silence  to  look  at  him  :  she  was  then 
hastily  rejtiring  5  but  Hai'leigh,  surprised 
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and  revived  by  the  sight  of  her  emotion, 
exclaimed,  "  O  why  this  fatal  sensibility, 
that  captivates  while  it  destroys  ?  that 
gives  fascination  even  to  repulse  ?"  He 
would  have  taken  her  hand ;  but,  draw- 
ing back,  and  even  shrinking  from  his 
touch,  she  emphatically  cried,  "  Re- 
member  my  engagement !  —  my  solemn 

promised      ot  loob  iDd  r 

*'  Was  it  extorted  ?'*  cried  he,  detain- 
ing her,  "  or  had  it  your  heart's  appro- 
bation ?'' 

"  From  whatever  motive  it  was  ut- 
tered," answered  she,  looking  away  from 
him,  "  it  has  been  pronounced,  and 
must  be  adhered  to  religiously!*'  She 
then  broke  from  him,  and  escaping  by  a 
door  that  led  to  the  hall,  sought  refuge 
from  any  further  conflict  by  hastening 
to  her  chamber:  not  once,  till  she  ar- 
rived there,  recollecting  that  her  letter 
was  left  in  his  hands;  while  the  hun- 
dred pounds,  which  she  meant  to  return 
to  him,  were  still  in  ber  own. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

T)AINFULLY  revolving  a  scene  which 
had  deeply  affected  her,  Ellis,  for 
some  time,  had  remained  uninterrupted, 
when,  opening  her  door  to  a  gentle  tap, 
she  was  startled  by  the  sight  of  Har* 
leigh.  The  letter  of  Elinor  was  in  his 
hand,  which  he  immediately  presented  to 
her,  and  bowing  without  speaking,  with- 
out looking  at  her,  instantly  disappeared. 
Ellis  was  so  confounded,  first  by  hii 
unexpected  sight,  and  next  by  his  so 
speedily  vanishing^  that  she  lost  theoppor- 
tunity  of  returning  the  bank  notes.  For 
some  minutes  she  gazed  pensively  down 
the  stair-case  ;  slowly,  then,  she  shut  her 
door,  internally  uttering  "  all  is  over  :— 
he  is  gone,  and  will  pursue  me  no  more.** 
Then  casting  up  her  eyes,  which  filled 
with  tears,  '^  may  he,*'  she  added,  *'  be 
happy  !'' 
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From  this  sadness  she  waa  roused,  by 
feeling,  from  the  thickness  of  the  packet, 
that  it  must  contain  some  additional 
paper ;  eagerly  opening  it,  she  found 
the  following  letter  : 

"  I  have  acquainted  i\Irs.  Maple  that 
Miss  Joddrel  has  determined  upon  hving, 
for  a  while,  alone,  and  that  her  manner 
of  announcing  tliat  determination,  in 
her  letter  to  you,  is  so  peremptory,  as  to 
make  you  deem  it  improper  to  be  pro- 
duced. This,  as  a  mark  of  personal  re- 
spect, appeases  her ;  and,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, I  believe  you  will  be  tormented  no 
more.  With  regard  to  the  unfortunate 
secret  of  Elinor,  I  can  but  wish  it  as 
safe  in  her  own  discretion,  as  it  will  re- 
main in  your  honour. 

'*  For  myself,  I  must  now  practise  that 
hardest  lesson  to  the  stubborn  mind  of 
man,  submission  to  undefined,  and  what 
appears  to  be  unnecessary  evil.  I  must 
fly  from  this  spot,  and  w^ait,  where  and 
as  I  can,  the  restoration  of  Elinor  to  pru- 
dence and  to  common  life.     I  must  trust 
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that  the  less  she  is  opposed,  tlie  less 
tenaciously  she  will  ch'ng  to  the  imprac- 
ticable project,  of  ruling  the  mind  and 
^vill  of  another,  by  letting  loose  her  own. 
When  she  hears  that  I  deny  myself  inha- 
biting the  mansion  which  you  inhabit, 
perhaps,  relieved  from  the  apprehension 
of  being  deceived  by  others,  she  may 
cease  to  deceive  herself.  She  may  then 
return  to  her  friends,  contented  to 
exist  by  the  general  laws  of  estabhshed 
society  ;  which,  though  they  may  be 
ameliorated,  changed,  or  reformed,  by 
experience,  wisely  reflecting  upon  the 
past  5  by  observation,  keenly  marking 
the  present ;  or  by  geniu's,  creatively  an- 
ticipating the  future,  can  never  be  wholly 
reversed,  without  risking  a  rebound  that 
simply  restores  them  to  their  original 
condition. 

"  I  depart,  therefore,  without  one  more 
effort  to  see  you.  I  yield  to  the  strange 
destiny  that  makes  me  adore  in  the  dark  ; 
yet  that  blazons  to  my  vievv  and  know- 
ledge the  rarest  excellencies,  the  most 
resistless  attractions  :  but  to  remain  in 
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the  same  house,  yet  scarcely  ever  to  be- 
hold you ;  or,  in  seeing  you  but  for  a 
moment,  to  awaken  a  sensibility  that 
electrifies  every  hope,  only  to  inflict,  witli 
the  greater  severity,  the  shock  that 
itrikes  me  back  to  mystery  and  despon- 
dence—  no,  I  will  be  gone  !  Her  whom 
I  cannot  soften,  I  Vv^ill  at  least  forbear  to 
persecute. 

"  In  this  retreat,  my  only  consolation 
for  your  happiness  is  in  the  friendship, 
so  honourable  for  both,  that  you  have 
formed  with  Lady  Aurora  Granville  ; 
my  only  reliance  for  your  safety,  is  in 
the  interest  of  Mrs.  Maple  to  detain  you 
under  her  roof,  for  the  improvement  of 
Selina;  and  my  only  hope  for  myself, 
is,  that  when  Elinor  becomes  reasonable, 
you  will  no  longer  let  her  exclusively 
occupy  your  humanity  or  your  feeling. 
"  Albert  Harleigh." 

'The  tone  of  remonstrance,  if  not  of 
reproach,  which  was  blended  with  the 
serious  attachment  marked  by  Harkigh 
in  this  letter,  deeply  touched  Ellis ;  who 
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\\^s  anxiously  re-perusing  it,  when  she 
received  information,  through  Selina, 
that  Mr.  Harleigh  had  set  out  for  Lon- 
don ;  whence  he  meant  to  proceed  to 
Bath,  or,  perhaps,  to  make  the  western 
tour. 

The  earnestness  of  Ireton  that  Selina 
should  take  some  lessons  upon  the  harp, 
joined  to  the  equal  earnestness  of  Mrs. 
Maple,  to  elude  the  expensive  professor 
at  Brighthelmstone,  confirmed  the  new 
orders  that  Selina  should  begin  a  course 
of  instruction  with  Eliis.  The  mistress 
and  the  scholar  were  mutually  well  dis- 
posed, and  Ellis  was  endeavouring  to 
give  her  pupil  some  idea  of  a  beautiful 
Sonata,  when  Miss  Arbe,  entering  tlie 
house  upon  a  morning  visit,  and  catching 
the  sound  of  a  harp  from  the  dressing- 
room  of  Selina,  so  touched  as  Selina,  slie 
knew,  could  not  touch  it,  nimbly  ran  up 
stairs.  Happy,  then,  to  have  surprised 
Miss  Ellis  at  the  instrument,  she  would 
take  no  denial  to  hearing  her  play. 

The  elegance  and  feeling  of  her  per- 
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formance,  engaged,  alike,  the  ready enx^y^ 
and  the  unwilling  admiration  of  Miss 
Arbe ;  \vlio,"a  self-conceived  paragon  in 
all  the  line  arts,  thought  superior  merit 
in  a  diletcmie  a  species  of  personal  affront. 
She  had  already  felt  as  an  injury  to  her 
theatrical  fame,  the  praise  which  hadf 
reached  her  ears  of  Ellis  as  Lady  Townly ; 
and  a  new  rivalry  seemed  now  to  menace 
her  supremacy  as  chief  of  lady  per- 
formers :  but  when  she  gathered,  through 
Selina,  who  knew  not  even  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  art  as  that  of  holding  the 
tongue,  that  they  \vere  now  practising 
together,  her  supercilious  air  was  chang- 
ed into  one  of  rapture,  and  she  was 
seized  with  a  strong  desire  to  profit,  also, 
from  such  striking  talents.  A  profusion 
of  compliments  and  civilities,  ended, 
therefore,  in  an  earnest  invitation  to 
cultivate  so  charming  an  acquaintance. 

Mrs.  Maple,  while  this  was  passing, 
came  uneasily  into  the  room,  meaning 
to  make  a  sign  to  Ellis  to  glide  away  un- 
noticed.    But  when  she  found  that  EHis 
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was  become  the  principal  object  with  the 
fastidious  Miss  Arbe,  and  heard  this  wish 
of  intimacy,  she  was  utterly  confounded 
that  another  person  of  consequence 
should  countenance,  and  through  her 
means,  this  itinerant  Incognita.  Yet  to 
obviate  the  mischief  by  an  avowal  similar 
to  that  which  she  had  been  forced  to 
make  to  Mrs.  Howel,  she  thought  an  in- 
supportable degradation ;  and  Miss  Arbe, 
with  the  politest  declarations  that  she 
should  call  again  the  next  day,  purposely 
to  entitle  herself  to  a  visit  in  return  from 
Miss  Ellis,  was  already  gone,  before  Mrs. 
Maple  had  sufficiently  recovered  from 
her  confusion,  to  devise  any  impediment 
to  the  proposal. 

All  then  that  occurred  to  her,  was  her 
usually  violent,  but  short  measure,  of 
sending  Ellis  suddenly  from  the  house, 
and  excusing  her  disappearance,  by  as- 
serting that  her  own  friends  had  sum- 
moned her  away :  for  Mrs.  Maple,  like 
at  least  half  the  world,  though  delicate 
with  respect  to  her  character  for  truth  in 
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public,  ]iad  palliations  always  ready  for 
any  breach  of  it,  in  favour  of  conveni- 
ence, in  private. 

Ellis  attempted  not  any  opposition. 
The  sufferings  annexed  to  an  asylum 
thus  perpetually  embittered  by  reproach 
and  suspicion,  had  long  made  her  lan- 
guish to  change  it  for  almost  any  other  ; 
and  her  whole  thoughts  turned  once 
more  upon  a  journey  to  London,  and 
an  interview  with  Lady  Aurora  Gran- 
ville. 

Selina  warmly  protested  that  this  se- 
paration should  only  augment  her  at- 
tachment to  her  favourite ;  by  whose 
side  she  stayed,  prattling,  weeping,  or 
practising  the  harp,  till  she  was  called 
away  to  Mrs.  Maple  5  from  whom,  how- 
ever, she  soon  returned,  relating,  with 
uplifted  hands,  that  all  below  was  again 
in  the  utmost  confusion,  through  a 
letter,  just  arrived,  from  Mrs.  Howel, 
stating  the  following  particulars.  That 
iipon  her  communicating  to  Lord  Den- 
meath  the  strange  transaction,  in  which 
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sbe  must  forever  blush  to  have  been,  how- 
ever innocently,  involved,  his  lordship, 
very  properly,  had  forbidden  Lady 
Aurora  to  keep  any  sort  of  correspond- 
ence with  so  palpable  an  adventurer. 
But  the  excess  of  grief  produced  by 
this  prohibition,  had  astonished  and  con- 
cerned both  his  lordship  and  herself: 
and  their  joint  alarm  had  been  cruelly 
augmented,  by  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Greaves,  the  housekeeper,  v/ith  intelli- 
gence that  Lord  Melbury  had  been  shut 
up  nearly  two  hours  with  this  suspicious 
young  woman,  on  the  day  that  Mrs. 
Hcwelhad  quitted  Brighthelmstone;  dur- 
ing which  time,hislordshiphad  suffered  no 
one  to  come  into  the  room,  though  she. 
Greaves,  in  accidentally  passing  by  one 
of  the  windows,  saw  his  lordship  demean 
himself  so  far  as  to  be  speaking  to  her 
upon  his  knees.  Lord  Denmeath,  treat- 
ing this  account  as  an  impertinent  piece 
of  scandal,  requested  to  have  it  shewn 
to  his  nephew ;  but  how  unspeakable 
was  their  consternation  when  Lord 
G   6 
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Melbury  undauntedly  avowed,  that  the 
charge  was  true;  and  added,  that  he  was 
glad  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
him,  to  declare  that  Miss  Ellis  was  the 
most  virtuous  and  dignified,  as  well  as 
the  most  beautiful  and  amiable  of  her 
sex :  she  had  rejected,  he  said,  a  suit 
which  he  should  always  take  shame  to 
himself  for  having  made ;  and  rejected 
it  in  a  manner  so  impressive  of  real 
purity,  that  he  should  for  ever  hold  it  his 
duty  to  do  her  honour  by  every  means 
in  his  power.  The  wrath  expressed  by 
Lord  Denmeath,  and  the  tears  shed  by 
Lady  Aurora,  during  this  scene,  were 
dreadiiii.  Lord  Denmeath  saw  that 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  guarding 
against  the  most  eminent  danger:  he 
desired,  therefore,  that  the  young  woman 
might  be  induced,  if  possible,  to  quit 
the  country  without  delay;  and  his 
lordship  was  willing  not  only  to  pay  for 
her  voyage  back,  but  to  give  security 
that  she  should  receive  a  very  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  the  instant  that  he 
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shoiiidbe  assured  of  her  safe  landing 
upon  the  continent.  Mrs.  Hovvel  begged 
that  Mrs.  Maple  would  endeavour  to 
bring  this  plan  to  bear ;  and,  at  all 
events,  not  lose  sight  of  the  young 
person,  till  she  should  be^  some  how  or 
other,  secured  from  Lord  Melbury. 
The  rest  of  the  letter  contained  injunc- 
tions, that  Mrs.  Maple  would  not  let 
this  disgraceful  affair  transpire  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  with  sundry  scornful 
admonitions,  that  she  would  herself  be 
more  guarded,  in  future,  whom  she  re- 
commended to  her  friends. 

Mrs.  Maple,  now,  peremptorily  sent 
word  to  Ellis,  that  she  must  immedi- 
ately make  up  her  mind  to  leaving  the 
kingdom.  But  Ellis,  without  hesitation, 
-answered  that  she  had  no  such  design. 
Commands  and  menaces,  though  amply 
employed,  were  fruitless  to  obtain  any 
change  in  her  resolution.  She  was, 
therefore,  positively  ordered  to  seek  for 
charity  in  some  other  house. 

Ellis,  no  longer  wishing  to  stay,  occu- 
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pied  her  mind  almost  exclusively  \vith 
the  thoughts  of  her  young  friends.  The 
tender  attachment  shewn  to  her  by  Lady 
Aurora,  and  the  honourable  testimony 
borne  her  by  Lord  Mel  bury,  cheared 
her  spirits,  and  warmed  her  heart,  with 
$i  trust  in  their  regard,  that,  defying  the 
inflexibility  of  Mrs.  Howel,  the  autho- 
rity of  Lord  Denmeath,  and  the  violence 
of  Mrs,  Maple,  filled  her  with  soft,  con- 
solatory ideas,  that  sweetened  her  night's 
rest,  even  in  her  uncertainty  where  she 
should  find,  or  where  seek  repose  on  the 
night  that  would  follow. 

But  this  brighter  side  of  her  prospects, 
^vhicli  soothed  her  on  its  first  view,  lost 
its  gay  colouring  upon  farther  examina- 
tion  :  that  Lady  Aurora  should  be  for- 
bidden to  see,  forbidden  to  write  to  her, 
was  shocking  to  her  feelings,  and  blight- 
ing to  her  happiness  :  and  even  though 
the  tender  nature,  and  strong  partiality, 
of  that  youthful  friend,  might  privately 
yield  to  the  pleadings  of  an  oppressed 
and  chosen  favouritCa  Ellis,  while  glow- 
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ing  with  the  hope  that  the  interest  which 
she  had  excited  would  be  lastingly  che- 
rished, revolted  from  every  plan  that 
w^as  clandestine. 

Mrs.  Maple,  who,  in  common  with  all 
those  whose  tempers  are  violent  in  the 
same  proportion  that  their  judgment  is 
feeble,  had  issued  forth  her  mandates, 
without  examining  whether  they  could 
be  obeyed  ;  and  had  uttered  her  threats, 
without  considering  v.hether  she  could 
put  them  into  execution;  no  sooner 
learnt,  from  Selina,  that  Ellis  was  tran- 
quilly  preparing  to  depart,  than  she  re- 
pented the  step  which  she  had  taken, 
and  passed  the  nigh.t  in  suggesting  how 
it  might  be  retrieved,  to  spare  herself 
the  discredit,  in  the  neighbourhood,  of 
a  breach  with  Mrs.  Hovvcl. 

The  next  morning,  therefore,  the 
willing  Seiina  was  instructed  to  hasten 
to  Ellis,  with  a  message  from  Mrs.  Maple, 
graciously  permitting  one  more  lesson 
upon  the  harp. 

Destitute  as  Ellis  felt,  she  would  have 
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resisted  such  a  mockery  of  benevolence, 
but  from  gratitude  at  the  pleasure  which 
it  procured  to  Selina. 

Again,  according  to  her  promise,  ar- 
rived Miss  Arbe,  and  agaiih  hearing  the 
sound  of  the  harp,  tript  lightly  up  stairs 
to  the  dressing-room  of  Selina;  where 
she  paid  her  compliments  immediately 
to  Ellis,  w'hom  she  courteously  solicited 
to  take  an  airing  with  her  to  Brighthelm- 
stone,  and  thence  to  accompany  her 
home  for  the  day. 

Anxious  to  strengthen  her  w'eak  re- 
sources, by  forming  some  new  connec- 
tion, Ellis  was  listening  to  this  proposal, 
when  a  footman  brought  her  a  letter. 

Concluding  that  it  came  from  abroad, 
she  received  it  with  strong  emotion,  and 
evident  alarm ;  but  no  sooner  had  she 
looked  at  the  direction,  than  the 
brightest  bloom  glowed  upon  her 
.cheeks,  her  eyes  w^ere  suffused  with 
tears  of  pleasure,  and  she  pressed,  invo- 
luntarily, to  her  heart,  the  writing  of 
Lady  Aurora  Granville. 

The  little  coronet  seal,  v/ilh  the  cy- 
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pher  A.G.5  had  been  observed  not  alone 
by  Miss  Arbe,  but  by  Mrs.  Maple,  who, 
CLiriously,  had  followed  the  footman  into 
the  rooiT!. 

Miss  x\rbe,  now,  renewed  her  invita- 
tion wath  redoubled  earnestness ;  and 
Mrs.  Maple  felt  almost  insane,  from  ex- 
cess of  wrath  and  embarrassment,  when, 
suddenly,  and  most  unexpectedly,  Ellis 
accepted  the  offer  y  gratefully  embracing 
Selina,  and  taking  of  herself  a  grave,  but 
respectful  leave. 

From  the  window  Mrs.  Maple,  then, 
saw  this  unknown  Wanderer  enter  the 
carriage  first. 

For  some  time,  she  remained  almost 
stupified  by  so  unlooked  for  an  event ; 
and  she  could  only  quiet  her  conscience, 
for  having  been  accessary,  though  so 
unintentionally,  to  procuring  this  favour 
and  popularity  for  such  an  adventurer, 
by  devoutly  resolving,  that  no  entrea- 
ties, and  no  representation,  should  ever 
in  future,  dupe  her  out  of  her  own  good 
sense,  into  other  people's  flmtasticaj  con- 
ceits of  charity. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

T  was  not  the  design  of  Ellis  to  return 
any  more  to  Lewes.  The  gross  treat- 
ment which  she  had  experienced,  and 
the  daily  menace  of  being  dismissed, 
were  become  utterly  insupportable ;  and 
she  determined,  in  a  letter  from  Bright- 
helmstone,  to  take  a  final  leave'  of  Mrs. 
Maple. 

From  the  high  influence  of  Miss  Arbe 
in  what  is  called  the  polite  world,  she 
hoped  that  to  engage  her  favour,  would 
almost  secure  prosperity  to  her  favourite 
wish  and  plan,  of  exchanging  her  help- 
less dependancy,  for  an  honourable, 
however  fatiguing,  exertion  of  the  ta- 
lents and  acquirements  with  which  she 
had  been  endowed  by  her  education  ; 
though  nothing  short  of  the  courage  of 
distress  could  have  stimulated  her  to 
such  an  attempt. 
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As  soon,  therefore,  as  Miss  Arbe  re- 
newed her  eager  invitations,  EHis  ex- 
pressively said,  "  Are  you  sure,  Madam, 
that  you  will  not  repent  your  goodness, 
Avhen  you  know  that  I  want,  as  well  as 
that  I  value  it?" 

A  carriage,  which  they  just  then  met, 
stopt  the  chaise,  and  the  voice  of  Miss 
Bydel  called  out  a  lamentation,  that  she 
^vas  obliged  to  go  home,  because  her 
brother  w^anted  the  coach ;  though  she 
had  earnest  business  at  Brighthelm- 
stone,  whither  she  entreated  Miss  Arbe 
to  convey  her.  Miss  Arbe  seemed 
much  cliagrined,  both  by  the  interrup- 
tion and  the  intrusion,  yet  was  so  obvi- 
ously going  that  way,  that  she  knew 
not  how  to  form  an  excuse }  and  Miss 
Bydel  entered  the  chaise. 

Extremely  pleased  by  the  sight  of  EHis, 
*'  What,"  she  cried,  "  my  sister  actress  ? 
Why  this  is  what  I  did  not  expect  in- 
deed !  I  was  told  you  would  go  no 
where,  Miss  Ellis,  but  to  Lady  Aurora 
Granville,    and    the    Honourable   Mrs, 
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Howel.  Pray  is  it  true  ?  I  should  not 
ask  if  it  were  a  secret,  for  I  know  nobody 
likes  one's  being  curious  ;  but  as  all  the 
servants  must  know  it,  it's  not  a  thing 
to  be  kept  long  in  the  dark.  And  I  am 
told,  too,  since  it's  being  found  out  that 
you  are  a  young  lady  of  fashion,  that  it's 
the  high  talk  that  you've  made  a  con- 
quest of  Lord  Melbury ;  and  I  can't  but 
say  but  I  should  like  to  know  if  that's  a 
report  that  has  got  any  foundation.  Pray 
will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me." 

Ellis  assured  her  that  it  had  not  the 
least. 

"  Well,  how  people  do  like  to  make 
strange  stories  !  One  piece  of  informa- 
tion, however,  I  should  be  really  glad 
if  you  would  give  me ;  and  that  is,  whe- 
ther you  are  come  over  to  settle  here,  or 
only  upon  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Maple  ?  And 
whether  she  has  the  care  of  your  fortune, 
as  a  sort  of  guardian  ;  or  whether  it  is  all 
in  your  own  hands  ?" 

Ellis,  disturbed  by  these  most  unsea- 
sonable questions,   answered,   in   a   de- 
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jected  tone,  that  she  was  not  happy 
enough  to  be  able,  at  this  moment,  to 
give  any  circumstantial  account  of 
herself. 

Miss  Arbe,  who  only  imperfectly 
understood  the  speech  which  had 
been  made  as  the  chaise  was  stopt, 
languished  to  hear  it  explained.  Pri- 
vately, therefore,  by  arch  winks,  and  en- 
couraging taps,  she  urged  on  the  broad 
questions  of  Miss  Bydel;  though  she 
was  too  expert  an  adept  in  the  rules, 
at  least,  of  good  breeding,  not  to  hold 
back  herself  from  such  interrogatories, 
as  might  level  her  elevated  .  fame  with 
that  of  the  gross  and  homely  Miss 
Bydel ;  who  to  sordid  friends  owed 
a  large  fortune,  left  her  late  in  life; 
but  neither  education  nor  manners,  that 
miglit  have  taught  her  that  its  most 
hateful  privilege  is  that  of  authorising 
unfeeling  liberties. 

They  had  arrived,  nevertheless,  within 
half  a  mile  of  Brighthelmstone,  before 
any  thing  really  explanatory  had  passed: 
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Ellis,  then,  alarmed  with  refiectnig  that, 
if  again  dragged  to  Lewes,  she  must 
again  have  to  quit  it,  with  scarcely  a 
chance  of  such  another  opportunity  for 
endeavouring  to  bring  forward  her  pro- 
ject, conquered  her  reluctance  to  open- 
ing upon  her  distress,  and  said,  "  You 
little  suspect,  Miss  Arbe,  how  deep  an 
obligation  I  owe  to  your  kindness,  in 
carrying  me  to  day  to  Brighthelmstone!'* 

"  How  so,  Miss  Ellis  ?  How  so,  my 
dear  ?'*  cried  Miss  Bydel,  before  Miss 
Arbe  could  answer.  -■ 

"  My  situation,"  she  continued, 
"  which  seems  so  pleasant,  is  perhaps 
amongst  the  most  painful  that  can  be 
imagined.  I  feel  myself,  though  in  my 
native  country,  like  a  helpless  foreigner  ; 
unknown,  unprotected,  and  depending 
solely  upon  the  benevolence  of  those  by 
whom,  accidentally,  I  am  seen,  for  kind- 
ness, —  or  even  for  support !  — " 

The  amazement  of  the  two  ladles,  at 
this  declaration,  was  equally  great, 
though  Miss  Arbe,  who  never  spoke  and 
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never  acted,  but  through  the  medium  of 
wliat  she  believed  the  world  would  most 
approve  to  hear  her  say,  or  to  see  her  do, 
had  no  chance  of  manifesting  her  sur- 
prise as  promptly  as  Miss  Bydel ;  who 
made  her  own  judgment  the  sole  arbi- 
trator of  her  speech  and  conduct,  and 
who  immediately  called  out,  "  Well, 
nobody  shall  ever  try  to  persuade  me  I 
am  in  the  wrong  again  1  I  said,  the  whole 
time,  there  was  certainly  something  quite 
out  of  the  common  way  in  this  young 
person.  And  it's  plain  I  was  right.  For 
how,  I  said,  can  it  be,  that,  first  of  all,  a 
young  person  is  brought  out  as  nothing, 
and  then  is  turned  into  a  fine  lady;  when, 
all  the  time,  nobody  knows  any  thing 
about  her?  But  pray  tell  me  this  one 
thing,  child  ;  what  was  the  first  motive 
of  your  going  over  the  seas  ?  And  what 
might  be  the  reason  of  your  coming  back 
again  in  such  an  untowardly  sort  of 
manner  ?  without  any  money,  or  anyone 
to  be  accountable  for  your  character  ?" 
Ellis  made   no  answer.     The  obli^a« 
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tions,  however  heavy  of  endurance, 
which  led  her  to  bear  similar,  and  still 
more  offensive  examinations  from  Mrs. 
Maple,  existed  not  here  ;  and  the  com- 
pulsion of  debts  of  that  nature,  could 
alone  strengthen  the  patience,  or  harden 
the  feelings  of  a  generous  spirit,  to  sus- 
tain so  rude  and  unfeeling  an  inquisition. 

Miss  Arbe,  though  anxious  to  under- 
stand, before  she  uttered  even  a  word, 
what  sort  of  footing,  independently  of 
Mrs.  Maple,  this  young  person  was  upon 
in  the  world,  failed  not  to  remark,  in 
her  silence,  a  courage  that  unavoidably 
spoke  in  her  favour. 

Ellis  saw,  but  too  plainly,  how  little 
she  had  to  expect  from  spontaneous  pity, 
or  liberality;  and  hesitated  whether  to 
plead  more  hunibly,  or  to  relinquish  at 
once  her  plan. 

"  You  are  still,  then,"  resumed  Miss 
Bydel,  "  at  your  secret-keeping,  I  find, 
that  we  were  told  so  much  about  at  the 
beginning,  before  the  discovery  of  your 
being    a   lady  of  family  and    fashion  j 
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which  came  out  so,  all  of  the  sudden, 
at  last,  that  I  should  never  have  believed 
a  word  of  it,  but  for  knowing  Mrs. 
Maple  to  be  so  amazing  particular  as  to 
those  points. — '* 

"  And  Mrs.  Howel  !'*  here  inter- 
rupted Miss  Arbe,  casting  at  Ellis,  upon 
the  recollection  of  such  a  confirmation 
of  her  birth  and  connections,  a  look  of  so 
much  favour,  that,  again  hoping  for  her 
aid,  Ellis  begged  to  alight  at  Miss  Mat- 
son's,  the  milliner. 

Miss  Arbe  said  that  she  w^ould  attend 
her  thither  with  pleasure.  "  And  I,  my 
dear/'  said  Miss  Bydel,  "  will  go  in 
with  you,  too  ;  for  I  want  a  few  odd 
matters  for  myself." 

Ellis,  finding  how  little  she  was  under- 
stood, was  forced  to  add  :  "  It  is  not 
for  any  purchases  that  I  go  to  Miss 
Matson  ;  —  it  is  to  lodge  in  her  house, 
till  I  can  find  some  better  asylum  ! — '* 

The  first  amazement  of  the  two  ladies 
sunk  into  nothing,  when  contrasted  with 
that  which  they  experienced  at  this  mo- 
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ment.  That  she  should  acknowledge 
herself  to  be  poor,  was  quite  enough,  be 
her  other  claims  to  notice  what  tkey 
might,  to  excite  immediate  contempt 
in  Miss  Bydel :  wdiile  Miss  Arbe,  in  that 
point,  more  liberal,  but,  in  all  that  she 
conceived  to  belong  to  fashion,  a  very 
slave,  was  embarrassed  how  to  treat  her, 
till  she  could  gain  some  information  how 
she  was  likely  to  be  treated  by  the  world  : 
but  neither  of  them  had  entertained  the 
most  distant  suspicion,  that  she  was  not 
settled  under  the  roof,  and  the  patronage, 
of  Mrs.  Maple.  To  hear,  therefore,  of 
her  seeking  a  lodging,  and  wanting  an 
asylum,  presented  her  in  so  new^,  so 
altered,  and  so  humiliated  a  point  of 
view,  that  Miss  Bydel  herself  was  not 
immediately  able  to  speak  ;  and  the  two 
ladies  stared  at  each  other,  as  if  recipro- 
cally demanding  how  to  behave. 

Ellis   perceived   their    dilemma,    and 
again  lost  her  hope. 

"  A  lodging?"  at  length  cried  Miss 
Bydel.     "  Well,    I    am    less   surprised 
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than  any  body  else  will  be,  for  wlien 
things  have  an  odd  beginning,  I  always 
expect  them  to  have  an  odd  end.  But 
how  comes  it, — for  that  can  be  no  secret, 
— that  you  are  looking  out  for  a  lodging? 
I  should  like  to  know  what  all  that 
means.  Pray  what  may  be  the  reason 
that  Mrs.  Maple  does  not  find  you  a 
lodging  herself?  And  who  is  to  take 
care  of  you  ?  Does  she  lend  you  any 
of  her  own  servants  ?  These  things, 
at  least,  can  be  no  secrets,  or  else  I 
should  not  ask ;  but  the  servants  must 
needs  know  whether  they  are  lent  or 
not." 

Ellis  made  no  reply;  and  still  Miss 
Arbe  held  back. 

"  Well,"  resumed  Miss  Bydel,  "  I 
don't  like  to  judge  any  body,  but  cer- 
tainly it  is  no  good  sign  to  be  so  close. 
Some  things,  however,  must  be  known 
whether  people  will  or  not:  so  I  hope 
at  least  I  may  ask,  whether  your  friends 
are  coming  to  you  in  your  lodging  ? — 
and  what  you  intend    to  do  there? — 
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and  how  long  you  think  to  live  there  ? — 
and  what  is  the  true  cause  of  your 
going  there? — For  there  must  certainly 
be  some  reason." 

Ellis,  who  now  found  that  she  must 
either  answer  Miss  Bydel  or  forego  her 
whole  scheme,  from  the  determined 
backwardness  of  Miss  Arbe  to  take 
any  active  part  in  her  affairs,  said, 
«'  My  past  history.  Madam,  it  would 
be  useless  to  hear — and  impossible  for 
me  to  relate :  my  present  plan  must 
depend  upon  a  charitable  construction 
of  my  unavoidable,  indispensable  silence; 
without  which  it  would  be  madness  to 
hope  for  any  favour,  any  recommenda- 
tion, that  may  give  the  smallest  chance 
of  success  to  my  attempt." 

"  And  what  is  your  attempt  ?"  cried 
Miss  Bydel;  "  for  if  that's  a  secret 
too,  I  can't  find  out  how  you're  to  do 

it." 

"  On   the   contrary,"  she  answered, 
"  I  am  well  aware  that  I  must  publish, 
or    relinquish    it;    and   immediately   I 
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would  make  it  known,  if  I  dared  hope 
that  I  might  appear  qualified  for  the 
office  I  wish  to  undertake,  in  the  eyes 
of—'* 

She  looked  at  Miss  Arbe,  but  did  not 
venture  to  proceed. 

Miss  Arbe,  understanding,  and  feel- 
ing the  compliment,  yet  uneasy  to  have 
it  equally  understood  by  Miss  Bydel, 
complacently  broke  her  silence,  by  say- 
ing, "  In  whose  eyes? — Lady  Aurora 
Granville's  ?" 

"  Ah  !  Madam, — the  condescending 
partiality  of  Lady  Aurora,  might  encou- 
rage every  hope  of  the  honour  of  her 
interest  and  zeal; — but  she  is  peculi- 
arly situated; — and  perhaps  the  weight 
that  must  be  attached  to  a  recommen.> 
dation  of  the  sort  which  I  require — '* 

She  was  going  to  say,  might  demand 
more  experience  than  her  ladyship's 
extreme  youth  allowed  to  have  yet  fallen 
to  her  share  ;  but  she  stopt.  She  w^as 
aware  that  she  stood  upon  dangerous 
ground.  The  vanity  of  Miss  Arbe  was, 
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at  least,  as  glaring  as  her  talents ; 
and  to  celebrate  even  her  judgment 
in  the  fine  arts,  though  it  was  the 
pride  of  her  life,  by  an  insinuation 
that,  at  on e-and- thirty  she  was  not 
in  the  first  budding  youth  of  fifteen, 
might  offend,  by  an  implication  that 
added  years  contributed  to  a  superio- 
rity, which  she  wished  to  have  con- 
sidered as  due  to  brighter  genius  alone. 

From  what  was  said,  Miss  Arbe 
could  not  be  without  some  suspicion 
of  w^hat  was  held  back ;  and  she  as 
little  desired  to  hear,  as  Ellis  could  to 
utter,  a  word  that  might  derogate  from 
the  universal  elevation  and  distinction 
at  which  she  aspired  5  she  was  perfectly 
ready,  therefore,  to  accept  what  would 
flatter,  and  to  reject  what  would  mortify 
her;  forgetting,  in  common  with  all 
vain  characters,  that  to  shrink  from  the 
truth  ourselves,  saves  one  person  only 
from  hearing  our  defects. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Miss  Arbe,  smil- 
ing, "  Lady  Aurora  cannot  be  supposed 
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to  have  much  weight  with  the  world, 
amiable  as  she  is.  The  world  is  not 
very  easily  led  ;  and,  certainly,  only  by 
those  v/ho  acquire  a  certain  ascendance 
over  it,  by  some  qualifications  not  en- 
tirely of  the  most  common  sort. — " 

"  But  still  I  don't  understand,"  cried 
Miss  Bydel,  "  what  it  is  Miss  Ellis 
means.  What  is  it  you  want  to  be  re- 
commended about,  child  ?  —  What  is 
this  attempt  you  talk  of?  —  Have  you 
got  your  fortune  with  you?  —  or  does 
Mrs.  Maple  keep  it  in  her  own  hands  ? 
—  or  have  not  you  got  any  left  ?  —  or 
perhaps  you've  had  none  from  the 
beginning  ?" 

Ellis  briefly  explained,  that  her  v/ish 
was  to  be  placed  in  some  family,  where 
there  were  children,  as  a  governess. 

Again,  the  two  ladies  were  equally 
surprised,  at  the  project  of  so  steady 
and  elaborate  an  undertaking ;  and 
Miss  Bydel  broke  forth  into  the  most 
abrupt  enquiries,  of  how  Mrs.  Maple 
Game    to    agree    to    such    a    scheme  j 
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whether  it  were  approved  of  by  Mrs. 
Howel ;  and  what  Ellis  could  teach,  or 
do,  if  it  took  place. 

Ellis,  when  compelled  to  speak,  was 
compelled,  also,  to  confess,  that  she 
had  not  mentioned  her  design  to  either 
of  those  ladies. 

Miss  Bydel  now,  stiffly  drawing  up, 
declared  that  she  could  not  help  taking 
the  liberty  to  say,  that  for  a  young 
lady,  who  was  under  the  care  of  two 
persons  of  so  much  consideration  and 
fortune,  to  resolve  upon  disposing  of 
herself,  without  consulting  either  of 
them,  was  a  thing  she  never  should 
countenance ;  and  which  she  was  sure 
all  the  world  would  be  against. 

These  were  alarming  words  for  Miss 
Arbe,  whose  constant  and  predominant 
thought,  was  ever  upon  public  opinion. 
All,  too,  seemed,  now,  at  an  end, 
that  had  led,  or  could  lead,  to  concilia- 
tion, where  there  was  so  peculiar  a 
rivalry  in  talents;  joined  to  a  superi- 
ority of  beauty,    visible    even    to    her 
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own  eyes ;  for  how,  if  the  hours  of 
Ellis  were  to  be  consigned  to  the  care 
and  improvement  of  young  ladies,  could 
either  time  or  opportunity  be  found,  to 
give,  and  in  private,  the  musical  in- 
structions, for  the  hope  of  which  alone 
Miss  Arbe  had  been  so  earnest  in  her 
invitations,  and  so  courteous  in  her 
manners  ? 

Without  offering,  therefore,  the  small- 
est softening  word  to  the  bluff  ques- 
tions, or  gross  censures  of  Miss  Bydel, 
she  was  silent  till  they  entered  Bright- 
helmstone ;  and  then  only  spoke  to 
order  the  postilion  to  stop  at  Miss  Mat- 
son's.  There  arrived,  the  two  ladies 
let  her  alight  alone ;  Miss  Bydel,  with 
a  proud  nod,  just  uttering,  "  Good 
bye  1"  and  Miss  Arbe,  with  a  forced 
smile,  saying  she  was  happy  to  have 
been  of  any  use  to  her. 

Ellis  remained  so  confounded,  when 

thus. unexpectedly  abandoned,  that  she 

stood  still,  a  few  minutes,  at  the  door, 

up  able  to  answer,  or  even  to  understand, 

^  5 
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the  civil  inquiries  of  a  young  woman, 
from  the  shop,  whether  she  would 
not  come  in,  to  give  her  commands. 
When  a  little  recovered,  she  entered, 
and,  in  the  meek  tone  of  apprehension, 
asked  whether  she  could  again  hire, 
for  a  few  nights,  or  a  week,  the  little 
room  in  which  she  had  slept  some 
time  since. 

.  Miss  Matson,  recollecting  her  voice, 
came  now  from  tlie  back  parlour,  most 
courteously  rejoicing  at  seeing  her ;  and 
disguising  her  surprise,  that  she  should 
again  enquire  for  so  cheap  and  ordinary 
a  little  lodging.  For  Miss  Matson,  and 
her  family,  had  learnt,  from  various  re- 
ports, that  she  was  the  same  young  lady 
who  had  given  so  much  pleasure  by  her 
performance  in  the  Provoked  Husband  ; 
and  who  had,  since,  made  a  long  visit 
at  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Howel's,  near 
whose  mansion  was  situated  the  shop. 
But,  whatever  might  be  the  motive 
of  her  return,  there  could  be  none 
against  her  admission,  since  they  knew 
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her  high  connections,  and  since,  everi 
now,  she  was  set  down  at  the  shop  by 
MissArbe.  The  httie  room,  therefore, 
was  speedily  prepared,  and  the  first  use 
that  Ellis  made  of  it,  was  to  write  to 
Selina. 

She  desired  leave  to  present  her  thanks 
to  Mrs.  Maple,  for  the  asylum  which  had 
been  afforded  to  her  distress ;  without  any 
hints  at  the  drawbacks  to  its  comfort ; 
and  then  briefly  communicated  her  inten- 
tion, to  pass  the  rest  of  the  time  of  her 
suspence  and  difficulties,  in  working  at 
her  needle  ;  unless  she  could  find  means 
to  place  herself  in  some  respectable  fa- 
mily, as  a  governess  to  its  children. 
She  finished  her  letter  by  the  warmest 
acknowledgments,  for  the  kindness  which 
she  had  experienced  from  Selina. 

The  person  who  took  this  note  was  de- 
sired to  apply  to  Mrs.  Fenn,  for  the  ready 
prepared  baggage  of  Ellis. 

This,  which  she  thou^^ht  a  respect  de- 
manded by  decency  to  Mrs.  Maple,  was 
her  first  action ':  she  then  opened,  as  a 
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balm  to  her  wounded  feelings,  the  letter 
of  Lady  Aurora  Granville ;  but  had  the 
cruel  disappointment  to  find  in  it  only 
these  words : 

"  Hate  me  not,  sweet  Miss  Ellis  — 
but  I  am  forbidden  to  write  to  you !  — 
forbidden  to  receive  your  letters !  — 

«  A.G/' 

Deeply  hurt,  and  deeply  offended, 
Ellis,  now,  was  filled  with  the  heaviest 
grief;  though  neither  offended  nor  hurt 
by  Lady  Aurora,  whose  trembling  hand- 
writing she  kissed  a  thousand  times; 
with  a  perfect  conviction,  that  their 
sufferings  were  nearly  reciprocal,  from 
this  terrible  prohibition. 

Her  little  baggage  soon  arrived,  with 
a  letter  from  Selina,  containing  a  permis- 
sion  from  Mrs.  Maple,  that  Ellis  might 
immediately  return  to  Lewes,  lest,  which 
Mrs.  How  el  would  never  forgive,  she 
should  meet  with  Lord  Melbury. 

Ellis  wrote  a  cold  excuse,  declaring 
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her  firm  purpose  to  endeavour  to  depend, 
henceforth,  upon  her  own  exertions. 

And,  to  strengthen  this  resolution,  she 
re-read  a  passage  in  one  of  her  letters 
from  abroad,  to  which  she  had  frequent 
recourse,  when  her  spirits  felt  unequal 
to  her  embarrassments. 

*'  Dans  une  position  telle  que  la  votre, — "&c. 

"  In  your  present  lonely,  unprotect- 
"  ed,  unexampled  situation,  many  and 
"  severe  may  be  your  trials ;  let  not 
"  any  of  them  shake  your  constancy, 
"  nor  break  your  silence  :  while  all  is 
"  secret,  all  may  be  safe ;  by  a  sin- 
"  gle  surmise,  all  may  be  lost.  But 
"  chiefly  bear  in  mind,  what  has  been 
"  the  principle  of  your  education,  and 
"  what  I  wish  to  be  that  of  your  con- 
"  duct  and  character  through  life  :  That 
''  where  occasion  calls  for  female  ex- 
"  ertion,  mental  strength  must  combat 
"  bodily  weakness  ;  and  intellectual  vi- 
"  gour  must  supply  the  inherent  de- 
"  ficiencies  of  personal  courage  j    and 
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"  that  those,   only,   are  fitted  for   the 

"  vicissitudes  of  human   fortune,  who, 

"  whether    female    or    male,    learn    to 

"  suffice  to    themselves.     Be    this   the 

"  motto  of  your  story/' 
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CHAPTEH  XXIII. 

•^T^HE  hope  of  self-dependence,  ever 
cheering  to  an  upright  mind,  sweet- 
ened  the  rest  of  Ellis  in  her  mean  little 
apartment,  though  with  no  brighter  pros- 
pect than  that  of  procuring  alaborious  sup- 
port, through  the  means  of  Miss  Matson, 
should  she  fail  to  obtain  a  recommenda- 
tionforthe  superiour  office  of  a  governess. 
The  decision  was  yet  pending,  when  a 
letter  from  Selina  charged  her,  in  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Maple,  to  adopt,  as  yet, 
no  positive  measure,  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  the  further  circulation  of  wonder, 
that  a  young  lady  should  go  from  under 
Mrs.  Maple's  protection,  to  a  poor  little 
lodging,  without  any  attendant,  and 
avowedly  in  search  of  a  maintenance: 
and,  further,  Selina  was  bid  to  add,  that, 
if  she  would  be  manageable,  she  might 
still    persist    in    passing  for   a    young 
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gentlewoman  ;  and  Mrs.  Maple  would 
say  that  she  was  reduced  to  such 
straights  by  a  bankruptcy  in  her  family  ; 
rather  than  shock  all  the  ladies  who  had 
conversed  with  her  as  Mrs.  Maple's 
guestj  by  telling  the  truth.  Mrs.  Howel, 
too,  with  the  approbation  of  Lord  Den- 
meath  himself,  to  keep  her  out  of  the 
way  of  Lord  Melbury,  would  try  to  get 
her  the  place  of  an  humble  companion 
to  some  sick  old  lady,  who  would  take 
up  with  her  reading  and  singing,  and 
ask  no  questions. 

Ellis,  wdth  utter  contempt,  w^as  still 
perusing  this  letter,  when  she  w^as  sur- 
prised by  a  visit  from  Miss  Arbe  and 
Miss  Bydel. 

Miss  Arbe  had  just  been  calling  upon 
Mrs.  Maple,  by  whom  she  had  been  told 
the  plan  of  Mrs.  Howel,  and  the  plau- 
sible tale  of  its  sudden  necessity.  Find- 
ing Ellis  still  under  a  protection  so 
respectable,  the  wish  of  a  little  musical 
intercourse  revived  in  Miss  Arbe ;  and 
she  remarked  to   Miss   Bydel,   that  it 
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would  be  a  real  charity,  to  see  what  could 
be  done  for  an  accomplished  young 
woman  of  family,  in  circumstances  so 
lamentable. 

The  reception  they  met  with  from 
Ellis  w^as  extremely  cold.  The  careless 
air  with  which  Miss  Arbe  had  heard, 
without  entering  into  her  distress  ;  and 
the  indifference  with  which  she  had  sud- 
denly dropt  the  invitations  that,  the 
minute  before,  had  been  urgent  nearly 
to  persecution,  had  left  an  impression  of 
the  littleness  of  her  character  upon  the 
mind  of  Ellis,  that  made  her  present 
civilities,  though  offered  with  a  look  that 
hnplied  an  expectation  of  gratitude,  re- 
ceived wnth  the  most  distant  reserve. 
And  still  less  was  she  disposed  to  wel- 
come Miss  Bydel,  whose  behaviour,  upon 
the  same  occasion,  had  been  rude  as  well 
as  unfeeling. 

Neither  of  them,  however,  w^ere  re- 
buffed, though  Miss  Arbe  was  disap- 
pointed, and  Miss  Bydel  was  amazed  : 
but  Miss  Arbe  liad  a  point  to  carry,  and 
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v/ould  not  be  put  from  her  purpose ;  and 
Miss  Bydel,  though  she  thought  it  but 
odd  not  to  be  made  of  more  conse- 
quence, could  not  be  hurt  from  a  feeling 
which  she  neither  possessed  nor  under- 
stood, —  delicacy. 

"  So  I  hear.  Miss  Ellis,  you  have  met 
with  misfortunes  ?"  Miss  Bydel  began  : 
"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  I  assure  you;  though 
I  am  sure  I  don't  know  who  escapes. 
But  I  want  to  know  how  it  all  first  began. 
Pray,  my  dear,  in  what  manner  did  you 
set  out  in  life  ?  A  great  deal  of  one's 
pity  depends  upon  what  people  are  used 
to." 

"  What  most  concerns  me  for  poor 
Miss  Ellis,"  said  Miss  Arbe,  "  is  her 
having  no  instrument.  I  can't  think 
how  she  can  live  without  one.  Why 
don't  you  hire  a  harp,  Miss  Ellis  ?" 

Ellis  quietly  answered,  that  she  was  not 
very  musically  inclined. 

"  But  you  must  not  think  how  you 
are  inclined,"  saitl  Miss  Bydel,  "  if  you 
are  to  go  out  for  a  companion,  as  Mrs. 
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Hov/el  wants  you  to  do  ;  for  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know  who  you  will  get  to  take 
you,  if  you  do.  I  have  known  pretty 
many  young  women  in  that  capacity,  and 
not  one  among  them  ever  had  such  a 
thought.  How  should  they?  People 
do  not  pay  them  for  that." 

"  I  only  hope,"  said  Miss  Arbe, 
"  that  W'hoever  has  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain  the  society  of, Miss  Ellis,  will 
have  a  taste  for  music.  'Twill  be  a 
thousand  shames  if  her  fine  talents  should 
be  thrown  av;ay." 

Ellis,  as  she  suspected  not  her  design, 
was  much  surprised  by  this  return  to 
fine  speeches.  Still,  however,  she  sus- 
tained her  ow^n  reserve,  for  the  difficulty 
of  devising  to  what  the  change  might  be 
owing,  made  her  cast  it  upon  mere  ca- 
price. To  the  enquiries,  also,  of  Miss 
Bydel,  she  w^as  equally  immoveable,  as 
they  evidently  sprang  from  coarse  and 
general  curiosity. 

Thisdistance, however,  wasnot  success- 
ful, either  in  stopping  the  questions  of  Miss 
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Bydel,  or  the  compliments  of  Miss  Arbe. 
Each  followed  the  bent  of  her  humour^ 
till  Miss  Arbe,  at  length,  started  an  idea 
that  caught  the  attention  of  Ellis  :  this 
was,  that  instead  of  becoming  an  humble 
companion,  she  should  bring  her  musi- 
cal acquirements  into  use,  by  giving  les- 
sons to  young  ladies. 

Ellis  readily  owned  that  such  a  plan 
would  be  best  adapted  to  her  inclina- 
tions, if  Mrs.  Howel  and  Mrs.  Maple 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  exert  their 
influence  in  procuring  her  some  scho- 
lars. 

**  But  a  good  word  or  two  from  Miss 
Arbe,"  said  Miss  Bydel,  "  would  do 
more  for  you,  in  that  tuning  way,  than 
all  their's  put  together.  I  should  like  to 
know  how  it  was  you  got  this  musical 
turn.  Miss  Ellis?  Were  your  own 
friends  rich  enough,  my  dear,  before 
their  bankruptcy,  to  give  you  such  an 
education  themselves?  or  did  it  all  come, 
as  one  may  say,  from  a  sort  of  knack?" 

Ellis    earnestly    asked    whether    she 
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might  hope  for  the  powerful  aid  of  Miss 
Arbe  to  forward  such  a  plan  ?** 

Miss  Arbe,  now,  resumed  all  her  dig- 
nity, as  an  acknowledged  judge  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  a  solicitedpatronness  of  their 
votaries.  With  smiles,  therefore,  of  inef- 
fable affability,  she  promised  Ellis  her 
protection^  and  glibly  ran  over  the  names 
of  twenty  or  thirty  famihes  of  distinc- 
tion, everyone  of  which,  she  said,  in  the 
choice  of  instructors  to  their  children, 
was  guided  by  her  opinion. 

"  But  then,'*  added  she,  with  an  air 
that  nov/  mingled  authority  with  con- 
descension, ''  you  must  have  a  better 
room  than  this,  you  know.  The  house  is 
well  enough,  and  the  miUiner  is  fashion- 
able :  she  is  my  own ;  but  this  little 
hole  will  never  do :  you  must  take  the 
drawing  room.  And  then  you  must  buy 
immediately,  or  at  least  hire,  a  very  fine 
instrument.  There  is  a  delightful  one  at 
vStrode's  now:  one  I  long  for  myself,  and 
then — "  patting  her  shoulder,  "  you 
must  dress,  too,  a  little  ....  like  other 
people,  you  know." 
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"  But  how  is  she  to  do  it,"  said  Miss 
By  del  5  "  if  she  has  got  no  money  ?*' 

Elh's,  however  ashamed,  felt  rather 
assisted  than  displeased  by  this  plump 
truth ;  but  it  produced  no  effect  upon 
Miss  Arbe,  who  lightly  repHed,  "  O, 
we  must  not  be  shabby.  We  must  get 
things  a  little  decent  about  us.  A  few 
scholars  of  my  recommending  will  soon 
set  all  that  to  rights.  Take  my  advice. 
Miss  Ellis,  and  you  won*t  find  yourself 
vastly  to  be  pitied." 

"  But  what  have  you  got  to  begin 
with  ?"  said  Miss  Bydel.  "  Hov/  much 
have  you  in  hand  ?" 

"  Nothing!"  answered  Ellis,  precipi- 
tately :  "  I  lost  my  purse  at  Dover,  and 
I  have  been  destitute  ever  since!  De- 
pendant wholly  upon  accidental  benevo- 
lence ." 

Miss  Bydel,  now,  was  extremely  grati- 
fied :  this  was  the  first  time  that  she  had 
surprized  from  Ellis  any  account  of  her- 
self, and  she  admitted  not  a  doubt  that 
it  would  be  followed  by  her  whole  history. 


# 
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"  That  was  unlucky  enough/'  she  said; 
"  and  pray  what  money  might  you  have 
in  it  V 

Ellis,  strongly  affected  herself,  though 
she  had  not  affected  her  auditors,  by 
the  retrospection  of  a  misfortune  which 
had  been  so  eventful  to  her  of  distress, 
said  no  more ;  till  she  saw  some  alarm 
upon  the  countenance  of  Miss  Arbe, 
at  the  idea  of  a  protegee  really  penny- 
less  ;  and  then,  fe  ring  to  forfeit  her 
patronage,  she  mentioned  the  twenty 
pounds  which  she  owed  to  the  generous 
kindness  of  Lady  Aurora  Granville. 

Miss  Arbe  now  smiled  more  com- 
placently than  ever  ;  and  i\Iiss  Bydel, 
straining  w^ide  open  her  large  dull  eyes, 
repeated,  "  Twenty  pounds  ?  Good 
me  !  has  Lady  Aurora  given  you  twenty 
pounds  ?" 

"  The  money,"  said  Elhs,  blushing, 
"  I  hope  I  may  one  day  return :  the 
goodness  surpasses  all  requital." 

"  Well,  if  that  is  the  case,  we  must 
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all  try  to  do  something  for  you,  my 
dear.  I  did  not  know  of  any  body's 
liaving  begun.  And  I  am  never  for 
being  the  first  in  those  sort  of  subscrip- 
tions; for  I  think  them  little  better  than 
picking  people's  pockets.  Besides  that 
I  entirely  disapprove  bringing  persons 
that  are  poor  into  habits  of  laziness. 
However,  if  Lady  Aurora  has  given 
so  handsomely,  one  does  not  know  how 
to  refuse  a  trifle.  So,  I  tell  you  what ; 
ril  pay  you  a  month's  hire  of  a  harp." 

Ellis,  deeply  colouring,  begged  to 
decline  this  offer;  but  Miss  Arbe,  with 
an  air  of  self-approbation  that  said  :  I 
won't  be  excelled!  cried,  "  And  I, 
Miss  Ellis,  will  go  to  the  music  shop, 
and  chuse  your  instrument  for  you 
myself." 

Both  tbe  ladies,  now,  equally  elated 
by  internal  applause,  resolved  to  set 
out  instantly  upon  this  errand;  without 
regarding  either  refusal  or  objection 
from  Ellis.  Yet  Miss  Bydel,  upon  find- 
ing that  neither  Mrs.  Howel  nor  Mrs. 
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Maple  had  yet  given  aiiy  thing,  would 
have  retracted  from  her  intended  bene- 
faction, had  not  Miss  Arbe  dragged 
her  away  j  positively  refusing  to  let  her 
recant,  from  a  conviction  that  no  other 
method  could  be  started,  by  which  her 
own  contribution  could  so  cheaply  be 
presented. 

A  very  fine  harp  soon  arrived,  with  a 
message  from  Miss  Arbe,  desiring  that 
she  might  iind  Miss  Ellis  wholly  dis- 
engaged the  next  morning,  when  she 
meant  to  come  quite  alone,  and  to  settle 
every  thing. 

The  total  want  of  delicacy  shewn  m 
this  transaction,  made  the  wishes  of 
Ellis  send  back  the  instrument  to  Miss 
Bydel,  and  refuse  the  purposed  visit  of 
Miss  Arbe  ;  but  a  little  reflection  taught 
her,  that,  in  a  situation  so  defenceless, 
pride  must  give  way  to  prudence  \  and 
nicer  feelings  must  submit  to  necessity. 
She  sat  down,  therefore,  to  her  harp, 
resolved  diligently  to  practise  it  as  a 
business,  which  might  lead  her  to  the 
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self-dependence  at  which  she  so  earnestly 
languished  to  arrive ;  and  of  which  she 
had  only  learnt  the  just  appreciation,  by 
her  helplessness  to  resist  any  species 
of  indignity,  while  accepting  an  un- 
earned asylum. 

Cheered,  therefore,  again,  by  this 
view  of  her  new  plan,  she  received  Miss 
Arbe,  the  next  morning,  with  a  grati- 
tude the  most  flattering  to  that  lady, 
"who  voluntarily  renewed  her  assurances 
of  protection.  "  Very  luckily  for  you," 
she  added,  "  I  shall  stay  here  very  late ; 
for  Papa  says  that  he  can't  afibrd  to 
begin  his  winter  this  year  before  May  or 
June." 

Then,  sending  for  a  large  packet  of 
music  from  her  carriage,  she  proposed 
trying  the  instrument ;  complacently 
saying,  that  she  had  chosen  the  very 
best  which  could  be  procured,  though 
Miss  Bydel  had  vehemently  struggled  to 
make  her  take  a  cheaper  one.  Miss 
Arbe,  however,  would  not  indulge  her 
parsimony.  "  I  can't  bear,"  she  cried, 
«  any  thing  that  is  mean." 
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What  Miss  Arbe  called  trying  the 
instrument,  was  selecting  the  most  diffi- 
cult passages,  from  the  most  difficult 
music  which  she  attempted  to  play, 
and  making  Ellis  teach  her  the  finger- 
ing, the  time,  and  the  expression, 
in  a  lesson  which  lasted  the  whole 
morninj]^. 

Miss  Arbe,  who  aspired  at  passing  for 
an  adept  in  every  accomph'shment,  seized 
with  great  quickness  whatever  she  be- 
gan to  learn  ;  but  her  ambition  was  so 
universal,  and  her  pursuits  were  so  nu- 
merous, that  one  of  them  marred 
another ;  and  while  every  thing  was 
grasped  at,  nothing  was  attained.  Yet 
the  general  aim  passed  with  herself  for 
general  success  ;  and  because  she  had 
taken  lessons  in  almost  all  the  arts,  she 
concluded  that  of  all  the  arts  she  was 
completely  mistress. 

This  persuasion  made  her  come  for- 
ward, in  the  circles  to  which  she  be- 
longed, with  a  courage  that  she  deemed 
to   be   the  just  attribute   of  fiuperiour 
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jnerit ;  and  her  family  and  friends,  not 
less  complaisant,  and  rarely  less  super- 
ficial, in  their  judgments  than  herself, 
sanctioned  her  claims  by  their  applause; 
and  spread  their  opinions  around^  till, 
hearing  them.reverberated,  they  believed 
them  to  be  fame. 

The  present  scheme  for  Ellis  had 
another  forcible  consideration  in  its 
favour  v/ith  Miss  Arbe  ;  a  consideration 
not  often  accustomed  to  be  treated  with 
utter  contempt,  even  by  higher  and 
wiser  characters;  the  convenience  of  her 
purse.  Her  various  accomplishments 
had  already  exhausted  the  scanty  powers 
for  extra-e:Kpences  of  her  father  ;  and  it 
v/as  long  since  she  had  received  any  in- 
structions through  the  ordinary  means 
of  remuneration.  But,  ingenious  in 
whatever  could  turn  to  her  advantage, 
she  contrived  to  learn  more  when  she 
ceased  to  recompense  her  masters,  than 
while  the  obligation  between  them  and 
their  pupil  was  reciprocated ;  for  she 
s.ought   no   acquaintance    but    amongst 
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the  scholars  of  the  most  eminent  pro- 
fessors, whether  of  music  or  paintings 
her  visits  were  always  made  at  the  mo- 
ment which  she  knev7  to  be  dedicated 
to  practising,  or  drawing  ;  and  she  regu- 
larly managed,  by  adroit  questions,  sea- 
soned with  compliments,  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  master  to  lierself,  for 
an  explanation  of  the  difficulties  which 
distressed  her  in  her  private  practice. 

Compliments,  however,  were  by  no 
means  the  only  payment  that  she  re- 
turned for  such  assistance  :  if  a  benefit 
were  in  question,  she  had  not  an  ac- 
quaintance upon  whom  she  did  not 
force  tickets ;  if  a  composition  were 
to  be  published,  she  claimed  subscrip- 
tions for  it  from  all  her  friends;  if 
scholars  were  desired,  not  a  parent  had 
a  child,  not  a  guardian  had  a  w^ard, 
whom  she  did  not  endeavour  to  con- 
vince, that  to  place  his  charge  under 
such  or  such  a  professor,  was  the  only 
method  to  draw  forth  his  talents.^  She 
scarcely  entered  a  house  in  wliich  she 
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had  not  some  little  scheme  to  effect  5 
aiid  seldom  left  it  with  her  purpose 
unfulfilled. 

The  artists,  also,  were  universally  her 
humble  servants  ;  for  though  they  could 
not,  like  the  world  at  large,  be  the  dupes 
of  her  unfounded  pretensions  to  skill, 
they  were  sure,  upon  all  occasions,  to 
find  her  so  active  to  serve  and  oblige 
them,  so  much  more  civil  than  those  who 
had  money,  and  so  much  more  social  than 
those  who  had  power,  that,  from  ming- 
ling gratitude  with  their  personal  inte- 
rest, they  suffered  her  claims  to  superiour 
knowledge  to  pass  uncanvassed;  and 
while  they  remarked  that  her  influence 
supplied  the  place  of  wealth,  they  sought 
her  favour,  they  solicited  her  recom- 
mendation, they  dedicated  to  her  their 
works.  She  charmed -them  by  personal 
civilities  ;  she  won  them  by  attentions  to 
their  wives,  sisters,  or  daughters  j  and 
her  zeal  in  return  for  their  gratuitous 
services  had  no  limit — except  what 
might  be  attached  to  her  purse. 
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To  pay  for  the  instructions  of  Ellis  by 
patronage,  was  no  sooner  decided  than 
effected.  A  young  lady  who  had  been 
educated  abroad,  who  was  brought  forth 
into  the  world  by  Mrs.  Maple,  and  pro- 
tected by  Mrs.  Howel,  and  Lady  Aurora 
Granville,  was  already  an  engaging  ob- 
ject ;  but  when  she  was  reduced  to  sup- 
port herself  by  her  own  talents,  through 
the  bankruptcy  of  her  friends,  she  be- 
came equally  interesting  and  respectable; 
and,  as  such,  touched  for  her  misfor- 
tunes, yet  charmed  to  profit  from  her  ac- 
complishments, Lady  Kendover,  a  lead- 
ing Diletante  in  the  highest  circles,  w^as 
the  first  to  beg  that  Miss  Arbe  would 
arrange  the  terms,  and  fix  a  day  and 
hour,  for  Miss  Ellis  to  attend  Lady 
Barbara  Frankland,  her  ladyship's  niece. 

One  pupil  of  this  rank,  thus  readily 
offered,  procured  another  before  the  day 
Avas  over  ;  and,  before  the  evening  was 
finished,  a  third. 

Miss  Arbe,  enchanted  \\\i\\  her  suc- 
cess, hastened  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
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communicating  it  to  Ellis,  and  of  cele- 
brating  her  own  influence.  The  grati- 
tude of  Ellis  was,  however,  by  no  means 
unruffled,  when  Miss  Arbe  insisted  upon 
regulating  the  whole  of  her  proceedings; 
and  that  with  an  expence  which,  how- 
ever moderate  for  any  other  situation, 
was  for  hers  alarming,  if  not  ruinous. 
But  Miss  Arbe  declared  that  she  would 
not  have  her  recommendation  disgraced 
hy  any  meanness :  she  engaged,  there- 
fore, at  a  high  price,  the  best  apartment 
in  the  house  ;  she  chose  various  articles 
of  attire,  lest  Ellis  should  choose  them, 
she  said,  too  parsimoniously;  and  em- 
ployed, in  fitting  her  up,  some  trades- 
people who  were  honoured,  occasionally, 
by  working  for  herself.  In  vain  Ellis 
represented  the  insufticiency  of  her  little 
store  for  such  expences.  Miss  Arbe  im- 
patiently begged  that  they  might  not 
waste  their  time  upon  such  narrow  con- 
siderations ;  and,  seizing  the  harp,  de- 
voted the  rest  of  the  visit  to  a  long, 
though  unacknowledged  lesson  ;    after 
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which,  in  hastily  nodding  an  adieu,  sl^^ 
repeated  her  high  disdain  of  whatever 
was  wanting  in  spirit  and  generosity. 

Mrs.  Maple,  with  mingled  choler  and 
amazement,  soon  learnt  the  wonderful 
tidings,  that  the  discarded  Wanderer 
had  hired'  the  best  drawing-room  at  the 
famous  milliner's,  Miss  Matson,  and 
was  elegantly,  though  simply  arrayed, 
and  prepared  and  appointed  to  be  re- 
ceived, in  various  houses  of  fashion,  as 
a  favoured  and  distinguished  professor. 

The  fear  of  some  ultimate  responsi- 
bility, for  having  introduced  such  an 
impostor  into  high  life,  now  urged  Mrs. 
Maple  to  w^ork  upon  the  curiosity  of 
Mrs.  Ireton,  to  offer  the  unknown  tra- 
veller the  post  of  her  humble  companion:, 
but  Ellis  retained  a  horrour  of  the  dis- 
position and  manners  of  Mrs.  Ireton, 
that  made  her  decidedly  refuse  the  pro- 
position ;  and  the  incenced  Mrs.  Maple, 
and  the  imperious  Mrs.  Howel,  alike 
ashamed  to  proclaim  what  they  consi- 
dered a>s  their  own  dupery,  were  alike, 
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ultimately,  reduced  to  leave  the  matter 
to  take  its  course  :  Mrs.  Howel  finally 
comforting  herself,  that,  in  case  of  de- 
tection, she  could  cast  the  whole  dis- 
grace upon  Mrs.  Maple ;  who  equally 
consoled  herself  by  deciding,  in  that 
case,  to  throw  the  whole  blame  upon 
Mn  Harleigh. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

'T^HUS  equipped,  and  decided,  the 
following  week  opened  upon  Ellis, 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  fulfilling  the  in- 
junctions of  her  correspondent,  by  learn- 
ing to  suffice  to  herself.  This  idea 
animated  her  with  a  courage  which,  in 
some  measure,  divested  her  of  the 
painful  timidity,  that,  to  the  inexpe- 
rienced and  modest,  is  often  subversive 
of  the  use  of  the  very  talents  which  it  is 
their  business  and  interest  to  display. 
Courage,  not  only  upon  such  occasions, 
but  upon  others  of  infinitely  higher  im- 
portance, is  more  frequently  than  the 
looker  on  suspects,  the  effect  of  secret 
reasoning,  and  cool  calculation  of  con- 
sequences, than  of  fearless  temperament, 
or  inborn  bravery. 

Her  first  essay  exceeded  her  best  ex- 
pectations in  its  success  j  a  success  the 
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more  important,  as  failure,  there,  might 
have  fastened  discredit  upon  her  whole 
enterprize,  since  her  first  pupil  v/as 
Lady  Barbara  Frankland. 

Lady  Kendover,  the  aunt  of  that 
young  lady,  to  whom  Miss  Arbe,  for 
the  honour  of  her  own  patronage,  had 
adroitly  dwelt  upon  the  fortnight  passed 
at  Mrs.  Howel's,  and,  in  the  society  of 
Lady  Aurora  Granville,  by  her  protegee ; 
received  and  treated  her  with  distin- 
guished condescension,  and  even  flat- 
tering idndness.  For  though  her  lady- 
ship was  too  high  in  rank,  to  share  in 
the  anxious  tenaciousness  of  Mrs.  Howel, 
for  manifesting  the  superiour  judgment 
v^ith  which  she  knew  how  to  select,  and 
how  to  reject,  persons  qualified  for  hqj: 
society ;  and  though  yet  less  liable  to  be 
controlled  by  the  futile  fears  of  the  opi- 
nion of  a  neig-hbourhood,  which  awed 
Mrs.  Maple ;  still  she  was  more  a  v/o- 
man  of  quality  than  a  w^ornan  of  the 
world ;  and  the  circle?^*  in  which  she 
moved,  was  bounded  by  the  hereditary 
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habits,  and  iiTiitative  customs,  which  had 
always  limited  the  proceedings  of  her 
ladyship's,  in  common  with  those  of  al- 
most every  other  noble  family,  of  patron- 
izins:  those  who  had  already  been  elevated 
by  patronage ;  and  of  lifting  higher, 
by  peculiar  favour,  those  v/ho  were 
already  mounting  by  the  favour  of  others. 
To  go  further,  —  to  draw  forth  talents 
from  obscurity,  to  honour  indigent  vir- 
tue, were  exertions  that  demanded  a 
character  of  a  superiour  species  ;  a  cha- 
racter that  had  learnt  to  act  for  himself, 
by  thinking  for  himself  and  feeling  for 
others. 

The  joy  of  Lady  Barbara,  a  lively 
and  lovely  young  creature,  just  bloom- 
ing into  womanhood,  in  becoming  the 
pupil  of  Ellis,  was  nearly  extatic.  Lady 
Aurora  Granville,  v/ith  v;hom  she  w^as 
particularly  connected,  had  written  to 
her  in  such  rapture  of  the  private  play, 
that  she  was  wild  to  see  the  celebrated 
Lady  Townly.  And  tliough  she  was 
not    quite    simple,     nor    quite     young 
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enough,  to  believe  that  she  should  lite- 
rally behold  that  personage,  her  ideas 
were,  unconsciously,  so  bewildered,  be- 
tween the  representation  of  nature  and 
life,  or  nature  and  life  themselves,  that 
she  had  a  certain  undefined  pleasure- in 
the  meeting  which  perplexed,  yet  be- 
witched her  imagination.  She  regarded 
it  as  the  happiest  possible  event,  to 
be  brought  into  such  close  intercourse, 
with  a  person  whom  she  delighted  her- 
self with  considering  as  the  first  actress 
of  the  age.  She  looked  at  her;  watched 
her ;  listened  to  her  ;  and  prevailed  up- 
on Lady  Kendover  to  engage  that  she 
should  e\ery  day  take  a  lesson  ;  during 
which  her  whole  mind  was  directed  to 
imitating  Miss  Ellis  in  her  manner  of 
holding  the  harp ;  in  the  air  of  her 
head  as  she  turned  from  it  to  look  at 
the  musical  notes ;  in  her  way  of  curv- 
ing, straightening,  or  elegantly  spread- 
ing her  fingers  npon  the  strings ;  and  in 
the  general  bend  of  her  person,  upon 
which  depended  the  graceful  effect  of 
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the  whole.  Not  very  singular,  indeed, 
was  Lady  Barbara,  in  regarding  these 
as  the  principal  points  to  be  attained,  in 
acquiring  the  accomplishment  of  play- 
ing upon  the  harp ;  which,  because 
it  shews  beauty  and  grace  to  ad- 
vantage, is  often  erroneously  chosen 
for  exhibiting  those  who  have  neither  ; 
as  if  its  powers  extended  to  bestow  the 
charms  which  it  only  displays. 

The  admiration  of  Lady  Barbara  for 
her  instructress,  lost  some  boundary  of 
moderation  every  day;  and  Ellis,  though 
ashamed  of  such  excess  of  partiality, 
felt  fostered  by  its  warmth,  and  returned 
it  with  sincerity.  Lady  Barbara,  who 
was  gaily  artless,  and  as  full  of  kindness 
as  of  vivacity,  had  the  strong  recommen- 
dation of  being  wholly  natural ;  a  re- 
commendation as  rare  in  itself,  as  suc- 
cess is  in  its  deviations. 

Miss  Arbe  was  all  happy  exultation, 
at  a  prosperity  for  which  she  repaid  her- 
self, without  scruple,  by  perpetual, 
though  private  lessons  j  and  Ellis,  whose 
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merit,  while  viewed  with  rivahy,  she  had 
sought  to  depreciate,  she  was  now  fore- 
most to  praise.  The  swelHngs  of  envy 
and  jealousy  gave  way  to  triumph  in  her 
own  discernment ;  and  all  severities  of 
hypercriticism  subsided  into  the  gentler 
vanity,  and  more  humane  parade,  of  pa- 
tronage. 

Another  happy  circumstance  signaliz* 
ed,  also,  this  professional  commencement 
of  Ellis;  Miss  Arhe  secured  to  her  the 
popular  favour  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Crawley, 
a  travelled  fine  gentleman,  just  sum- 
moned from  Italy,  to  take  possession  of 
histitle  and  estate;  andtotheguardianship 
of  two  hoyden  sisters,  many  years  younger 
than  himself.  His  character  of  a  con- 
noisseur, an  admirer  of  les  heaux  arts;  a 
person  of  so  refined  a  conformation,  as  to 
desire  to  be  thought  rather  to  vegetate 
than  to  live,  when  removed  from  the  ge- 
nial clime  of  the  sole  region  of  the 
muses,  and  of  taste,  Italy ;  made  his 
approbation  as  useful  to  her  fame,  as  the 
active  influence  of  Miss  Arbe  was  to  her 
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fort'.rne.  This  gentleman,  upon  hearing 
her  perform  to  Lady  Kenclover,  declared, 
with  a  look  of  melancholy  recollection, 
that  The  Ellis  was  more  divine  than 
any  thing  that  he  had  yet  met  with  on 
this  side  the  Alps.  He  requested 
Miss  Arbe,  therefore,  to  place  his  sisters 
under  her  elegant  tuition,  if  he  might 
hope  that  The  ElHs  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  undertake  two  such  Vandals. 

Born  to  a  considerable  fortune,  thqugh 
v.'ith  a  narrow^  capacity,  Sir  Marmaduke 
had  persuaded  himself,  that  to  make  the 
tour  of  Europe,  and  to  become  a  con- 
noisseur in  all  the  arts,  was  the  same 
thing ;  and,  as  he  was  rich^  and,  there- 
fore, able  to  make  himself  friends,  civil, 
and  therefore  never  addicted  to  make 
enemies,  no  one  felt  tempted,  either  by 
sincerity  or  severity,  to  undeceive  him  ; 
and,  as  all  he  essentially  wanted,  for  the 
character  to  which  he   tliouo-ht  himself 
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elevated,  was  "  spirit,  taste,  and  sense," 
he  utterred  his  opinions  upon  w^hatever 
he  saw,  or  heard,  without  the  smallest 
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suspicion,  that  the  assiduity  with  wliich 
he  visited,  or  the  wealth  with  which  he 
purchased,  works  of  art,  inckided  not 
every  requisite  for  their  appreciation. 
Yet  though,  from  never  provoking,  he 
never  encountered,  that  foe  to  the  happy 
feelings  of  inborn  presumption,  truth, 
he  felt  sometimes  embarrassed,  when 
suddenly  called  upon  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  any  abstruse  point  of  taste. 
He  was  always,  therefore,  watchful  to 
catch  hints  from  the  dashing  Miss  Arbe, 
since  to  whatever  she  gave  her  fearless 
sanction,  he  saw  fashion  attached. 

Nothing  could  be  more  different  than 
the  reception  given  to  Ellis  by  Lady 
Kendover,  and  that  which  she  experi- 
enced from  the  Miss  Crawleys.  With- 
out any  superiority  to  their  brother  in 
understanding,  they  had  a  decided  infe- 
riority in  education  and  manners.  They 
had  been  brought  up  by  a  fond  uncle,  in 
the  country,  Vv^ith  every  false  indulgence 
which  can  lead  to  idle  ease  and  pleasure, 
for    the    passing    moment ;    but    which 
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teems  with  that  weariness,  that  a  dearth 
of  all  rational  employment  nurses  up 
for  the  listless  and  uncultured,  when  folly 
and  ignorance  out-live  mere  thoughtless 
merriment.  Accustomed  to  follow,  in 
every  thing,  the  uncontrolled  bent  of 
their  own  humours,  they  felt  fatigued  by 
the  very  word  decorum  ;  and  thought 
themselves  oppressed  by  any  represen- 
tation of  what  was  due  to  propriety. 
Their  brother,  on  the  contrary,  taking 
the  opposite  extreme,  had  neither  care 
nor  wish  but  what  related  to  the  opinion 
of  the  virtuosi :  because,  though  possess- 
ed of  whatever  could  give  pecuniary,  he 
was  destitute  of  all  that  could  inspire 
mental  independence. 

"  Oh  ho!  The  Ellis!"  cried  Mis3 
Crawley,  mimicking  her  brother  :  "  you 
are  come  to  be  our  school-mistress,  are 
you  ?  Quick,  quick,  Di ;  put  on  your 
dumpish  face,  and  begin  your  task." 

*'  Be  quiet,  be  quiet!"  cried  Miss 
Di;  "  I  shall  like  to  learn  of  all  things. 
The  Ellis  shall  make  me  The  Crawley. 
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Come,  what's  to  be  done.  The  Elh's? 
Begin,  begin  !" 

"  And  finish,  finish!'*  cried  the  eldest:: 
"  I  can't  bear  to  be  long  about  any 
thing  :  there's  nothing  so  fogrum." 

Their  brother,  now,  ventured,  gently^ 
to  caution  them  not  to  make  use  of  the 
word  fogrum,  which,  he  assured  them, 
was  by  no  means  received  in  good  com- 
pany. 

"  O,  I  hate  good  company  I"  cried 
the  eldest:  "  it  always  makes  me  fall 
asleep." 

"  So  do  I,"  cried  the  youngest; 
*'  except  when  I  take  upon  myself  to 
wake  it.  O!  that's  the  delight  of  my 
life !  to  run  wild  upon  a  set  of  formals, 
who  think  one  brainless,  only  because 
one  is  not  drowsy.  Do  you  know  any 
fogrums  of  that  sort,  brother?" 

The  merriment  t'nat  this  question, 
which  they  meant  to  be  personal,  occa- 
sioned, extremely  confused  Sir  Marma- 
duke;  and  his  evident  consciousness 
flung  them  into  such  immoderate  laugh- 
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ter,  that  the  new  mistress  was  forced  to 
desist  from  all  attempt  at  instruction, 
till  it  subsided ;  which  was  not  till 
their  brother,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
with  shame  and  mortification,  left  the 
room. 

Yawning,  then,  with  exhausted  spirits,- 
they  desired  to  be  set  to  work. 

Proficiency  they  had  no  chance,  for 
they  had  no  wish  to  make ;  but  Ellis, 
from  this  time,  attended  them  twice 
a- week;  and  Sir  Marmaduke  was  grati- 
fied by  the  assurances  of  Miss  Arbe, 
that  all  the  world  praised  his  taste,  for 
choosing  them  so  accomplished  an  in- 
structress. 

The  fourth  scholar  that  the  same 
patronage  procured  for  Ellis,  was  a 
little  girl  of  eleven  years  of  age,  whose 
mother,  Lady  Arramede,  the  nearly 
ruined  widow  of  a  gamester  peer,  sa- 
crificed every  comfort  to  retain  the 
equipage,  and  the  establishment,  that 
she  had  enjoyed  during  the  life  of  her 
luxurious  lordv,     Her  table,  except  when 
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slie  had  company,  was  never  quite  suf- 
ficient for  her  family;  her  dress,  ex- 
cept when  she  visited,  was  always  old, 
mended,  and  out  of  fashion  ;  and  the 
education  of  her  daughter,  though  des- 
tined to  he  of  the  first  order,  was  ex- 
tracted, in  comm.on  with  her  gala 
dinners,  and  gala  ornaments,  from 
these  daily  savings.  Ellis,  therefore, 
from  the  very  moderate  price  at  which 
Miss  Arbe,  for  the  purpose  of  oblig- 
ing her  own  various  friends,  had  fixed 
her  instructions,  was  a  treasure  to  Lady 
Arramede ;  who  had  never  before  so 
completely  found,  what  she  was  al- 
ways indefatigably  seeking,  a  professor 
not  more  cheap  than  fashionable. 

On  the  part  of  the  professor,  the  sa- 
tisfaction was  not  quite  mutual.  Lady 
Arramede,  reduced  by  her  great  ex- 
pences  in  public,  to  the  most  miserable 
parsimony  in  private,  joined,  to  a  lofty 
desire  of  high  consideration  in  the 
world,  a  constant  alarm  lest  her  pecu- 
niary difficulties   should    be  perceived. 
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The  low  terms,  therefore,  upon  wliich 
Ellis  taught,  though  the  real  inducement 
for  her  being  employed,  urged  the  most 
arrogant  reception  of  the  young  instruct- 
ress, in  the  apprehension  that  she  might, 
else,  suspect  the  motive  to  her  admis- 
sion ;  and  the  instant  that  she  entered 
the  room,  her  little  pupil  was  hurried  to 
the  instrument,  that  she  might  not  pre- 
sume to  imagine  it  possible,  that  she 
could  remain  in  the  presence  of  her 
ladyship,  even  for  a  moment,  except  to 
be  professionally  occupied. 

Yet  was  she  by  no  means  more  nig- 
gardly in  bestowing  favour,  than  ra- 
pacious in  seeking  advantage.  Her 
thoughts  were  constantly  employed  in 
forming  interrogatories  for  obtaining  mu- 
sical information,  by  which  her  daughter 
might  profit  in  the  absence  of  the  mis- 
tress; though  she  made  them  without 
troubling  herself  to  raise  her  eyes,  ex- 
cept when  she  did  not  comprehend  the 
answer ;  and  then,  her  look  was  of  so 
haughty  a  character,  that  she  seemed 
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rather  to  be  demanding  satisfaction  tlian 
explication. 

.  The  same  address,  also,  accompanied 
her  desire  to  hear  the  pieces,  which  her 
daughter  began  learning,  performed  by 
the  mistress  :  she  never  made  tliis  re- 
quest till  the  given  hour  was  more  than 
passed ;  and  made  it  then  rather  as  if 
she  were  issuing  a  command,  for  the  exe- 
cution of  some  acknowledged  duty,  than 
calling  forth  talents,  or  occupying  time, 
upon  which  she  could  only  from  courtesy 
have  any  claim. 

Miss  Brinville,  the  fifth  pupil  of  Ellis, 
.  was  a  celebrated  beauty,  w^ho  had  wasted 
her  bloom  in  a  perpetual  search  of  ad- 
miration ;  and  lost  her  prime,  without 
suspecting  that  it  w^as  gone,  in  vain  and 
ambitious  difficulties  of  choice.  Yet 
her  charms,  however  faded  and  changed^ 
still,  by  candle-light,  or  when  adroitly 
shaded,  through  a  becoming  skill  in  the 
arrangement  of  her  head-dress,  appeared 
nearly  in  their  first  lustre ;  and  in  thi$ 
view  it  was  that  they  were  always  pre- 
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sent  t-o  herself;  though,  by  the  world, 
the  altered  complexion,  sunk  eyes,  and 
^enlarged  features,  exhibited  by  day-light, 
or  by  common  attire,  were  all,  except 
through  impertinent  retrospection,  that 
were  any  more  noticed. 

She  was  just  arrived  at  Brightheltn- 
stone,  with  her  mother,  upon  a  visit  to 
an  acquaintance,  whom  that  lady  had 
engaged  to  invite  them,  with  a  design  of 
meeting  Sir  Lyell  Sycamore,  a  splendid 
young  baronet,  with  whom  Miss  Brin- 
ville  had  lately  danced  at  a  private  ball ; 
where,  as  he  saw  her  for  the  first  time, 
and  saw  her  to  every  advantage  which 
well  chosen  attire,  animated  vanity,  and 
propitious  wax-light  could  glve^  he  had 
fallen  desperately  enamoured  of  her 
beauty  j  and  had  so  vehemently  lament- 
ed having  promised  to  join  a  party  to 
Brighthelmstone,  that  both  the  mother 
and  the  daughter  concluded,  that  they 
had  only  to  find  a  decent  pretence  for 
following  him,  to  secure  the  prostration 
of  his  title  and  fortune  at  their  feeU 
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And  though  similar  expectations,  ft'om 
gentlemen  of  similar  birth  and  estate, 
had  already,  at  least  fifty  times,  been 
<iisappointed,  they  were  just  as  sanguine, 
in  the  present  instance,  as  if,  new  to  the 
^vorld,  and  inexperienced  in  its  ways, 
they  were  now  receiving  their  first 
lessons,  upon  the  fallaciousness  of  self-ap- 
preciation :  so  sHglit  is  the  impression 
made,  even  where  our  false  judgment  is 
self-detected^  by  wounds  to  our  vanity  i 
and  so  elastic  is  the  rebound  of  that 
hope,  which  originates  in  our  personal 
estimation  of  our  deserts! 

The  young  Baronet,  indeed,  no 
Booner  heard  of  the  arrival  at  Bright- 
helmstoHe  of  the  fair  one  who  had  en- 
chanted him,  than,  wild  with  rapture, 
he  devoted  all  his  soul  to  expected  ex- 
tacies.  But  when,  the  next  morning, 
fine  and  frosty,  though  severely  cold,  he 
met  her  upon  the  Steyn,  her  complexion 
und  her  features  were  so  different  to 
those  yet  resting,  in  full  beauty,  upon 
Jus  memory,  that  he  looked  at  her  with 
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a  surprise  mingled  with  a  species  of  in- 
dignation, as  at  a  caricature  of  herself. 

Miss  Brinville,  though  too  uncon- 
scious of  her  own  double  appearance  to 
develope  what  passed  in  his  mind,  was 
struck  and  mortified  by  his  change  of 
manner.  The  bleak  winds  which  blew 
sharply  from  the  sea,  giving  nearly  its 
own  blue-green  hue  to  her  skin,  whil^ 
all  that  it  bestowed  of  the  carnation's 
•more  vivid  glow,  visited  the  feature  which 
tliey  least  become,  but  which  seems 
always  the  favourite  wintry  hot-bed  of 
the  ruddy  tints ;  in  completing  what 
to  the  young  Baronet  seemed  an  entire 
metamorphosis,  drove  him  fairly  from 
the  field.  The  wondering  heroine  was 
left  in  a  consternation  tliat  usefully, 
however  disagreeably,  might  have  whis- 
pared  to  her  some  of  those  cruel  truths 
which  are  always  buzzing  around  faded 
beauties, —  missing  no  ears  but  their 
own  !  —  had  she  not  been  hurried,  by  her 
mother,  into  a  milliner's  shop,  to  make 
some  preparations  for  a  bail  to  w4ucU 
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she  was  invited  for  the  evening.  There, 
again,  she  saw  the  Baronet,  to  whose 
astonished  sight  she  appeared  with  all 
her  first  allurements.  Again  he  danced 
with  her,  again  was  captivated ;  and 
again  the  next  morning  recovered  his 
liberty.  Yet  Miss  Brinville  made  no 
progress  in  self-perception  :  his  changes 
were  at::ributed  to  caprice  or  fickleness; 
and  her  desire  grew  but  more  urgent  to 
fix  her  wavering  conquest. 

At  the  diimer  at  Lady  Kendover's, 
where  Miss  Arbe  brougiit  forward  the 
talents  and  the  plan  of  Ellis,  such  a 
spirit  was  raised,  to  procure  scholars 
amongst  the  young  ladies  of  fashion 
then  at  Brighthelmstone  ;  and  it  seemed 
so  youthful  to  become  a  pupil,  that  Miss 
Brinville  feared,  if  left  out,  she  might 
be  considered  as  too  old  to  enter  such 
lists.  Yet  her  total  ignorance  of  music, 
and  a  native  dull  distaste  to  all  the  arts, 
save  the  millinery,  damped  her  wishes 
with  want  of  resolution;  till  an  exclama- 
tion of  Sii'  Lyell  Sycamore's,  that  nothing 
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added  so  much  grace  to  beauty  as  play- 
ing upon  the  harp,  gave  her  sudden 
strength  and  energy,  to  beg  to  be  set 
down,  by  Miss  Arbe,  as  one  of  the  first 
scholars  for  her  protegee. 

Ellis  was  received  by  her  with  civility, 
but  treated  with  the  utmost  coldness. 
The  sight  of  beauty  at  its  height,  forced 
a  self-comparison  of  no  exhilarating  na- 
ture; and,  much  as  she  built  upon  in- 
forming Sir  Lyell  of  her  lessons,  she 
desired  nothing  less  than  shewing  him 
from  whom  they  ^^ere  received.  To  sit 
at  the  harp  so  as  to  justify  the  assertion 
of  the  Baronet,  became  her  principal 
study  y  and  the  glass  before  which  she 
tried  her  attitudes  and  motions,  told 
her  such  flattering  tales,  that  she  soon 
began  to  think  the  harp  the  sweetest 
instrument  in  the  world,  and  that  to 
practise  it  was  the  most  delicious  of 
occupations. 

Ellis  was  too  sincere  to  aid  this  delu- 
sion.    Of  all  her  pupils,  no  one  was  so 
utterly  hopeless  as  Miss  Brinville,  whom 
^  3 
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she  found  equally  destitute  of  ear,  taste, 
intelligence,  and  application.  The  same 
direction  twenty  times  repeated,  was  not 
better  understood  than  the  first  moment 
that  it  was  uttered.  Naturally  dull,  she 
comprehended  nothing  that  was  not 
familiar  to  her;  and  habitually  indolent, 
because  brought  up  to  believe  that  beauty 
would  supply  every  accomplishment,  she 
had  no  conception  of  energy,  and  not  an 
idea  of  diligence. 

Ellis,  whose  mind  was  ardent,  and 
whose  integrity  was  incorrupt,  felt  an 
honourable  anxiety  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
her  new  profession,  though  she  had  en- 
tered upon  them  merely  from  motives  of 
distress.  She  was  earnest,  therefore,  for 
the  improvement  of  her  pupils ;  and 
conceived  the  laudable  ambition,  to 
merit  what  slie  might  earn,  by  their 
advancement.  And  though  one  amongst 
them,  alone,  manifested  any  genius;  in  all 
of  them,  except  Miss  Brinville,  she  saw 
more  of  carelessness,  or  idleness,  than 
of  positive  incapacity.     But  here,   tho; 
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darkness  of  all  musical  appreliension  was 
so  impenetrable,  that  not  a  ray  of  in- 
struction could  make  way  through  it  y 
and  Ellis  who,  though  she  saw  that  to 
study  her  looks  at  the  instrument  was 
her  principal  object,  had  still  imagined 
that  to  learn  music  came  in  for  some 
shra'e  in  taking  lessons  upon  the  harp^ 
finding  it  utterly  vain  to  try  to  make 
her  distinguish  one  note  from  another, 
held  her  own  probity  called  upon  to 
avow  her  opinion  ;  since  she  saw  herself 
the  only  one  who  could  profit  from  its 
concealment. 

.  Gently,,  therefore,,  and  in  terms  the 
most  delicate  that  she  could  select,  she 
communicated  her  fears  to  Mrs.  Brin- 
ville,  that  the  talents  of  Miss  Brinville 
were  not  of  a  musical  cast. 

Mrs.  Brinville,  with  a  look  that  said, 
What  infinite  impertinence !  declared 
herself  extremely  obliged  by  this  sin- 
cerity ;  and  summoned  her  daughter  to 
tlie  conference^ 

Miss   Brinville,    colouring    with    the 
P  4 
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deepest  resentment,  protested  that  she 
was  never  so  well  pleased  as  in  hear- 
ing plain  trutli  ;  but  each  made  an 
inclination  of  her  head,  that  intimated 
to  Ellis  that  she  might  hav^ten  her  de- 
parture :  and  the  iirst  news  that  reached 
her  the  next  morning  was,  that  Miss 
Brinville  had  sent  for  a  celebrated  and 
expensive  professor,  then  accidentally  at 
Erighthelmstons,  to  give  her  lessons 
upon  tlie  harp. 

Miss  Arbe,  from  whom  Ellis  received 
this  intelligence,  was  extremely  angry 
with  her  for  the  strange,  and  what  she 
called  unheard-of  measure  that  she  had 
taken*  "  What  had  you,"  she  cried,  "  to 
do  with  their  manner  of  Vi^astlng  their 
money  ?  Every  one  chooses  to  throw  it 
^way  according  to  his  own  taste.  If  rich 
people  have  not  that  privilege,  I  don't 
see  how  they  are  the  better  for  not  being 
poor." 

The  sixth  scholar  whom  Ellis  under* 
took,  was  sister  to  Sir  Lyell  Sycamore. 
She  possessed  a  real  genius  for  music, 
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though  it  was  so  little  seconded  by  in- 
dustry, that  whatever  she  could  not  per- ^ 
form  without  labour  or  time,  she  relin- 
quished. Thus,  though  all  she  played 
was  executed  in  a  truly  fine  style, 
nothing  being  practised,  nothing  was 
finished  ;  and  though  she  could  amuse 
herself,  and  charm  her  auditors,  with 
almost  every  favourite  passage  that  she 
heard,  she  could  not  go  through  a  single 
piece ;  could  play  nothing  by  book  5 
and    hardly  knew  her  notes. 

Nevertheless,  Ellis  found  her  so  far 
superiour,  in  musical  capacity,  to  every 
other  pupil  that  had  fallen  to  her  charge, 
that  she  conceived  a  strong  desire  to 
make  her  the  fine  player  that  her  talents 
fitted  her  for  becoming. 

Her  utmost  exertions,  however,  and 
warmest  wishes,  were  insufficient  for 
this  purpose.  The  genius  with  which 
Miss  Sycamore  was  endowed  for  music,' 
was  unallied  to  any  soft  harmonies  of 
temper,  or  of  character:  she  was  pre- 
sumptuous, conceited,  and  gaily  un- 
^'  5 
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feeling.  If  Ellis  pressed  her  to  more 
attention,  she  hummed  an  air,  without 
looking  at  her  ;  if  she  remonstrated 
against  her  neglect,  she  suddenly  stared 
at  her,  though  without  speaking.  She 
had  a  haughty  indifference  about  learn- 
ing ;  but  it  was  not  from  an  indifference 
to  excel ;  'twas  from  a  firm  self-opinion, 
that  she  excelled  already.  If  she  could 
not  deny,  that  Ellis  executed  whole 
pieces,  in  as  masterly  a  manner  as  she 
could  herself  play  only  chosen  passages, 
she  deemed  that  a  mere  mechanical  part 
of  the  art,  which,  as  a  professor,  EUis 
had  been  forced  to  study;  and  which 
she  herself,  therefore,  rather  held  cheap 
than  respected. 

Ellis,  at  first,  seriously  lamented  thig 
wayward  spirit,  which  wasted  real  ta* 
lents  ;  but  all  interest  for  her  pupi! 
soon  subsided;  and  all  regret  concen- 
trated in  having  such  a  scholar  to  at- 
tend; for  the  manners  of  Miss  Syca- 
more had  an  excess  of  insolence,  that 
father  demanded  apathy  than  philosophy 
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to  be  supported,  by  those  who  were  in 
any  degree  within  her  power.  Ellis  was 
treated  by  her  with  a  sort  of  sprightly 
defiance,  that  sometimes  seemed  to 
arise  from  gay  derision;  at  others, 
from  careless  haughtiness.  Miss  Syca- 
more, who  gave  little  attention  to  the 
rumours  of  her  history,  saw  her  but 
either  as  a  Wanderer,  of  blighted  for- 
tune, and  as  such  looked  down  upon 
Jier  with  contempt ;  or  as  an  indigent 
young  woman  of  singular  beauty,  and 
as  such,  with  far  less  willingness,  looked 
up  to  her  with  envy. 

Twice  a-week,  also,  Selina,  with  the 
connivance,  though  not  Avith  the  avowed 
consent  of  Mrs.  Maple,  came  from  Lewes, 
*to  continue  her  musical  lessons,  at  the 
house  of  Lady  Kendover,  or  of  Miss 
Arramede, 

Such  was  the  set  which  the  powerful 
influence  of  MissArbe  procured  for 
the  opening  campaign  of  Ellis;  and  to 
this  set  its  own  celebrity  soon  added 
another  name.  It  was  not,  indeed,  one 
F  6 
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which  MissArbe  would  have  deigned 
to  put  upon  her  list;  but  Ellis,  who 
had  no  pride  to  support  in  iier  present 
undertaking,  save  the  virtuous  and  right 
pride  of  owing  independence  to  her  own 
industry,  as  readily  accepted  a  proferred 
scholar  from  the  daughter  of  a  common 
tradesman,  as  she  had  accepted  the 
daughter  of  an  Earl,  whom  she  taught 
at  Lady  Kendover's. 

Mr,  Tedman,  a  grocer,  who  had  raised 
a  very  large  fortune,  was  now  at  Bright- 
lielmstone,  with  his  only  daughter  and 
heircvss,  at  whose  desire  he  called  at 
Miss  Matson's,  to  enquire  for  the  famous 
music-teacher. 

Ellis,  hearing  that  he  was  an  elderly 
man,  conceived  what  might  be  his  busi- 
ness, and  admitted  him.  Much  sur- 
prised by  her  youthful  appearance, 
*«  Good  now,  my  dear,"  he  cried,  "  why 
to  be  sure  it  can't  be  you  as  pretends  to 
learn  young  misses  music  ?  and  even 
misses  of  quality,  as  I  am  told  ?  It'& 
more  likely  it's  your  mamma  •,  put  in 
case  you've  got  one," 
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When  Ellis  had  set  him  right,  he 
took  five  guineas  from  his  purse,  and 
said,  "  Well,  then,  my  dear,  come  to 
my  darter,  and  give  her  as  much  of 
your  tudeling  as  will  come  to  this.  And 
I  think,  by  then,  she'll  be  able  to 
twiddle  over  them  wires  by  herself." 

The  hours  of  attendance  being  then 
settled,  he  looked  smirkingly  in  her  face^, 
and  added,  "  Which  of  us  two  is  to  hold 
the  stakes,  you  or  I  ?''  shaking  the  five 
guineas  between  his  hands.  But  when 
she  assured  him  that  she  had  not  the 
most  distant  desire  to  anticipate  such  an 
appropriation,  he  assumed  an  air  of  ge- 
nerous afHuence,  and  assuring  her,  in 
return,  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  trust 
her,  counted  two  guineas  and  half  a 
guinea,  upon  the  table,  and  said,  "  So 
if  you  please,  my  dear,  we'll  split  the 
difierence." 

Ellis  found  the  daughter  yet  more 
innately,  though  less  obviously,  vulgar ; 
and  far  more  unpleasant,  because  uncivil, 
than  the  father.   In  a  constant  struggle  to 
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hide  tlie  disproportion  of  her  origin,  and 
early  habits,  with  her  present  pretensions 
to  fashion,  she  was  tormented  by  an  in- 
cessant fear  of  betraying,  that  she  was  as 
little  bred  as  born  to  the  riches  which 
she  now  possessed.  This  made  her  al- 
ways authoritative  with  her  domestics, 
or  inferiours,  to  keep  them  in  awe  ;  pert 
with  gentlemen,  by  w\ny  of  being  gen- 
teel }  and  rude  with  ladies,  to  shew  her- 
self their  equal. 

Mr.  Tedman  conceived,  immediately, 
a  warm  partiality  for  Ellis,  whose  elegant 
manners,  which,  had  he  met  with  her  in 
high  life,  would  have  distanced  him  by 
their  superiority,  now  attracted  him  ir- 
resistibly, in  viewing  them  but  as  good- 
nature. He  called  her  his  pretty  tu- 
deler,  and  bid  her  make  haste  to  earn 
her  five  guineas  ;  significantly  adding, 
that,  if  his  daughter  were  not  finished  be- 
fore they  were  gone,  he  was  rich  enough 
to  make  them  ten. 


Ill 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

TXT'ITH  these  seven  pupils,  Ellis,  com- 
bating the  various  unpleasant  feel- 
ings that  were  occasionally  excited,  pros- 
perously began  her  new  career. 

Her  spirits,  from  the  fulness  of  her 
occupations,  revived  ;  and  she  soon 
grev/  a  stranger  to  the  depression  of 
that  ruminating  leisure,  which  is  wasted 
in  regret,  in  repining,  or  in  wavering 
meditation. 

Miss  Arbe  reaped,  also,  the  fruits  of 
her  successful  manceuvres,  by  receiving 
long,  and  almost  daily  instructions,  under 
the  pretence  of  trying  different  compo- 
sitions ;  though  never  under  the  appel- 
lation of  lessons,  nor  with  the  smallest 
acknowledgement  of  any  deficiency  that 
might  require  improvement  5  always, 
when  they  separated,  exclaiming, 
"  What  a  delightful  musical  regale  we 
have  enjoyed  this  morning !'' 
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So  sincere,  nevertheless,  was  the  sense 
which  Ellis  entertained  of  the  essential 
obligations  which  she  o\ved  to  Miss 
Arbe,  that  she  suffered  this  continual 
intrusion  and  fatigue  without  a  murmur. 

Miss  By  del,  also,  who  was  nearly  as 
frequent  in  her  visits  as  Miss  Arbe, 
claimed  constantly,  however  vainly,  in 
return  for  paying  the  month's  hire  of 
the  harp,  the  private  history  of  the  way 
of  life,  expences,  domestics,  and  appa- 
rent income,  of  every  family  to  which 
that  instrument  was  the  means  of  in- 
troduction. And  but  that  these  ladies 
had  personal  engagements  for  their 
evenings,  Ellis  could  not  have  found 
time  to  keep  herself  in  such  practice  as 
her  new  profession  required ;  and  her 
credit,  if  not  her  scholars,  might  have 
been  lost,  through  the  selfishness  of  the 
very  patronesses  by  whom  they  had 
been  obtained. 

Another  circumstance,  also,  somewhat 
disturbed,  though  she  would  not  sufler 
it  to  interrupt  what  she  now  deemed 
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to  be  her  professional  study :  she  no 
sooner  touched  her  harp,  than  she  heard 
a  hurrying,  though  heavy  step,  descend 
the  stairs  ;  and  never  opened  her  door, 
after  playing  or  singing,  without  per- 
ceiving a  gentleman  standing  against  it, 
in  an  attitude  of  listening.  He  hastened 
away  ashamed,  upon  her  appearance ; 
yet  did  not  the  less  fail  to  be  in  waiting  at 
her  next  performance.  Displeased,  and 
nearly  alarmed  by  the  continual  repeti- 
tion of  this  curiosity,  she  complained  of 
it  to  Miss  Matson,  desiring  that  she 
would  find  means  to  put  an  end  to  so 
strange  a  liberty. 

Miss  Matson  said,  that  the  person  in 
question,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  very 
good  character,  though  rather  odd  in  his 
ways,  had  taken  the  little  room  which 
Ellis  had  just  relinquished :  she  was 
sure,  however,  that  he  meant  no  harm, 
for  he  had  often  told  her,  as  he  passed 
through  the  shop,  that  he  ought  to  pay 
double  for  his  lodging,  for  the  sake  of 
hearing  the  harp,  and  the  singing.     Miss 
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Matsoii  remonstrated  with  him,  tiever- 
theless,  upon  his  indiscretion  j  in  conse- 
quence of  vrhich^  he  became  more  cir- 
cumspect. 

From  Sclina,  whose  communications 
continued  to  be  as  unabated  in  openness, 
as  her  friendship  was  in  fondness,  Ellis 
had  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  of  receiving 
occasional  intelligence,  drawn  from  the 
letters  of  Mrs.  Howel  to  Mrs.  Maple, 
of  the  inviolable  attachment  of  Lady 
Aurora  Granville. 

She  heard,  also,  but  nearly  with  indiffe- 
rence, that  the  two  elder  ladies  had  been 
furious  with  indignation,  at  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  scheme  of  Miss  Arbe,  by 
which  Ellis  seemed  to  be  naturalized  at 
Brighthelmstone ;  where  s^e  was  highly 
considered,  and  both  visited  and  invited, 
by  all  who  had  elegance,  sense,  or  taste 
to  appreciate  her  merits. 

Of  Elinor  nothing  was  positively 
known,  though  some  indirect  informa- 
tion reached  her  aunt,  that  she  had 
found  means  to  return  to  the  continent. 
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About  three  weeks  passed  thus,  m 
the  diligent  and  successful  practice  of 
this  new  profession,  when  a  morning 
concert  was  advertised  at  the  New 
Rooms,  for  a  blind  Welsh  harper,  who 
was  travelling  through  the  principal 
towns  of  England, 

AH  the  scholars  of  Ellis  having,  upon 
this  occasion,  taken  tickets  of  Lady 
Kendover,  who  patronized  the  harper, 
Ellis  meant  to  dedicate  the  leisure  thus 
left  her  to  musical  studies ;  but  she  was 
broken  in  upon  by  Miss  Bydel,  w^ho,  pos- 
sessing an  odd  ticket,  and  having, 
through  some  accident,  missed  joining 
her  party,  desired  Ellis  would  immedi- 
ately get  ready  to  go  with  her  to  the 
concert.  Ellis,  not  sorry  to  hear  the 
harper,  consented. 

The  harper  was  in  the  midsl  of  his 
last  piece  when  they  arrived.  Miss 
Bydel,  deaf  to  a  general  buz  of  "  Hush!'* 
at  the  loud  voice  with  which,  upon  en- 
tering the  room,  she  said,  "  Well,  now 
I   must  lootv   about   for  some   acquaiu- 
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tance,'^  straitly  strutted  on  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  apartment.  Ellis  quietly 
glided  after  her,  concluding  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  course  that  they  should  keep 
together.  Here,  however.  Miss  BydeL 
comfortably  arranged  herself,  between 
Mrs.  Maple  and  Selina,  telling  them 
that,  having  been  too  late  for  all  her 
friends,  and  not  Hieing  to  poke  her  way 
alone,  she  had  been  forced  to  make  the 
young  music-mistress  come  along  with 
her,  for  company. 

Ellis,  though  both  abashed  and  pro- 
voked, felt  herself  too  justly  under  the 
protection  of  Mi&s  Bydel,  to  submit  to 
the  mortification  of  turning  back,  as  if 
she  had  been  an  unauthorised  intruder  ; 
though  the  averted  looks,  and  her  con- 
sciousness of  the  yet  more  disdainful 
opinions  of  Mrs.  Maple,  left  her  no  hope 
of  countenance,  but  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Selina.  She  sought,  therefore,^ 
the  eyes  of  her  young  friend,  and  did 
not  seek  them  in  vain  ;  but  great  was 
her  surprise  to  meet  them  not  merely 
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unaccompanied  by  any  e:s;pression  of  re- 
gard, but  even  of  remembrance  ;  and  to 
see  them  instantaneously  withdrawn,  to 
be  fixed  upon  those  of  Lady  Barbara 
Frankland,  which  were  wiiolly  occupied 
by  the  blind  hai-per. 

Disappointed  and  disconcerted,  she 
was  now  obliged  to  seat  herself,  alone, 
upon  a  side  fornix  and  to  strive  to  parry 
the  awkwardness  of  her  situation,  by  an 
appearance  of  absorbed  attention  to  the 
performance  of  the  harper. 

A  gentleman,  w:ho  was  lounging  upon 
a  seat  at  some  distance,  struck  by  her 
beauty,  and  surprised  by  her  lonely  posi- 
tion, curiously  loitered  towards  her,  and 
dropt,  as  if  accidentally,  upon  the  same 
form.  He  was  young,  tali,  handsome, 
and  fashionable,  but  wore  the  air  of  a 
decided  libertine  ;  and  her  modest  mien, 
and  evident  embarrassment,  rendered  her 
peculiarly  attractive  to  a  voluptuous  man 
of  pleasure.  To  discover,  therefore, 
whether  that  modesty  were  artificial,  or 
the  remains  of  such   original  purity  as 
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be,  and   such  as  he,   adore  but  to  de- 
molish, was  his  immediate  determination. 

It  was  impossible  for  Ellis  to  escape 
seeing  how  completely  she  engrossed  his 
attention,  sedulously  as  she  sought  to 
employ  her  own  another  way.  But, 
Iiaving  advanced  too  far  into  the  room, 
by  following  Miss  Bydel,  to  descend 
without  being  recognized  by  those  whose 
good  opinion  it  was  now  her  serious 
concern  to  preserve,  all  lier  scholars 
being  assembled  upon  this  occasion ; 
she  resolved  to  sustain  her  credit,  by 
openly  joining,  or,  at  least,  closely  fol- 
lowing, Miss  Bydel,  when  the  concert 
should  be  over. 

When  the  concert,  however,  was  over, 
her  difficulties  were  but  increased,  for 
no  one  retired.  Lady  Kendover  ordered 
tea  for  herself  and  her  party ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  assembly  eagerly  formed  it- 
self into  groups  for  a  similar  purpose. 
A  mixt  society  is  always  jealous  of  its 
rights  of  equality;  and  any  measure 
taken  by  a  person  of  superiour  rank,  or 
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superiour  fortune  to  the  herd,  vSoon  be- 
comes general;  not  hun^ibly,  from  an 
imitative,  but  proudly,  from  a  levelling 
spirit. 

The  little  coteries  thus  every  where 
arranging,  made  the  forlorn  situation  of 
Ellis  yet  more  conspicuous.  All  now, 
but  herself,  were  either  collected  into 
setts  to  take  tea,  or  dispersed  for  saunter- 
ing. She  felt,  therefore,  so  awkward, 
that,  hoping  by  a  fair  explanation,  to 
acquit  herself  to  her  scholars  at  their 
next  lessons,  she  was  rising  to  return 
alone  to  her  lodging,  when  the  gentle- 
man already  mentioned,  planting  himself 
abruptly  before  her,  confidently  enquired 
whether  he  could  be  of  any  service  in 
seeing  her  out. 

She  gravely  pronounced  a  negative, 
and  re-seated  herself.  lie  made  no  at- 
tempt at  conversation,  but  again  took 
hi-s  place  by  her  side. 

In  tlie  hope  of  lessening,  in  some  de- 
gree, her  embarrassment,  Ellis,  once 
more,  sought  the  notice  of  Selina,  whose 
behaviour    appeared   so    extraordinary, 
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that  slie  began  to  imagine  herself  mis- 
taken in  believing  that  she  had  yet 
been  seen;  but  when,  again,  she  caught 
the  eye  of  that  young  lady,  a  low  and 
respectful  courtesy  vainly  solicited  re- 
turn, or  notice.  The  eye  looked 
another  way,  without  seeming  to  have 
heeded  the  salutation. 

She  grew,  now,  seriously  apprehen- 
sive, that  some  cruel  calumrv  must  have 
injured  her  in  the  opinion  of  her  affec- 
tionate young  iriend. 

Her  ruminations  upon  this  implea- 
sant  idea  v>ere  interrupted,  by  the  ap- 
proach of  Mrs.  and  Mi?s  Brinville,  who, 
scornfully  passing  her,  stopt  before  her 
lounging  neighbour,  to  whom  Mrs.  Brin- 
ville said,  "  Do  you  take  nothing 
Sir  Lyeli  ?  We  are  just  going  to  make 
a  little  tea." 

Sir  Lyell,  looking  negligej  ily  at  Miss 
Brinville,  and  then,  from  her  faded 
beauty,  casting  a  glance  of  coiriparison 
at  the  blooming  prime  of  the  lovely  un- 
known by  his  side,  carelessly  anwered^ 
that  he  took  tea  but  once  in  a  day.- 
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Miss  Brinville,  though  by  no  means 
aware  of  the  full  effect  of  such  a  contrast, 
had  not  failed  to  remark  the  direction  of 
the  wandering  eye ;  nor  to  feel  the  waste 
and  inadequacy  of  her  best  smiles  to 
draw  it  back.  She  was  compelled,  how- 
ever, to  walk  on,  and  Ellis  now  con- 
cluded that  her  bold  and  troublesome 
neighbour  must  be  Sir  Lyeil  Sycamore, 
who,  seldom  at  home  but  to  a  given 
dinner,  had  never  been  present  at  any 
lesson  of  his  sister's. 

The  chagrin  of  being  seen,  and  judged, 
so  unfavourably,  by  a  friend  of  Lord 
Meibury,  was  a  little  softened,  by  the 
hope  that  he  would  soon  learn  who  she 
was  from  Miss  Sycamore ;  and  that  ac- 
cident, not  choice,  had  placed  her  thus 
alone  in  a  public  room. 

Miss  Brinville  had  not  more  keenly 
observed  the  admiring  looks  of  Sir  Lyeil, 
than  the  Baronet  had  remarked  her  own 
of  haughty  disdain,  for  the  same  object. 
This  confirmed  his  idea  of  the  fragile 
character  of  his  solitary  beauty  j  though, 

VOL.  ir.  G 
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while  it  fixed  his  pursuit,  it  deteri'ecl 
him  from  manifesting  his  design.  His 
quietness,  however,  did  not  deceive 
Ellis  ;  the  admiration  conveyed  by  his 
eyes  was  so  wholly  unmixt  with  respect, 
that,  embarrassed  and  comfortless,  she 
knew  not  which  way  to  turn  her  own. 

Mr.  Tedman,  soon  after,  perceiving 
her  to  be  alone,  and  unserved,  came, 
-^'ith  a  good  humoured  smirk  upon  his 
countenance,  to  bring  her  a  handful  of 
cakes.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  de- 
clined them  ;  he  placed  them,  one  by 
one,  till  he  had  counted  half  a  dozen, 
upon  the  form  by  her  side,  saying, 
*'  Don't  be  so  coy,  my  dear,  don't  be  so 
coy.  Young  girls  have  appetites  as 
well  as  old  men,  for  I  don't  find  that 
that  tudeling  does  much  for  one's 
stomach  ;  and,  I  promise  you,  this  cold 
Pebruary  morning  has  served  me  for  as 
good  a  whet,  as  if  I  was  an  errand  boy 
up  to  this  moment  —  put  in  case  I 
ever  was  one  before;  —  which,  however, 
is  neither  here  nor  there;  though  you 
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may  as  well/'  he  added,  lowering  his 
voice,  and  looking  cautiously  around, 
*«  not  mention  my  happening  to  drop 
that  word  to  my  darter ;  for  she  has  so 
many  fine  Misses  coming  to  see  her, 
that  she  got  acquainted  with  at  the 
boarding-school,  where  I  was  over-per- 
suaded to  put  her  —  for  I  might  have 
set  up  a  good  smart  shop  for  the  money 
it  cost  me  ;  but  she  had  a  prodigious 
hankering  after  being  teached  dancing, 
and  the  like;  and  so  now,  v/hen  they 
come  to  see  us,  she  wants  to  pass  for  as 
fine  a  toss  up  as  themselves !  And, 
lauk  adaisy !  put  in  case  I  was  to  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag — ." 

Steadily  as  Ellis  endeavoured  to  avoid 
looking  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
she  could  not  escape  observing  the  sur- 
prise and  diversion,  which  this  visit  and 
'whisper  afforded  to-  Sir  Lyell ;  yet  the 
good  humour  of  Mr.  Tedman,  and  her 
conviction  of  the  innocence  of  his  kind- 
ness, made  it  impossible  for  her  to  re- 
pulse him  with  anger. 

45    2 
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Advancing,  next,  liis  mouth  close  to 
her  ear,  he  said,  ''  I  should  liave  been 
glad  enough  to  have  liad  you  come  and 
drink  a  cup  of  tea  with  I  and  my  darter; 
I  can  tell  you  that ;  only  my  darter's 
always  in  such  a  fuss  about  what  the 
quality  will  think  of  her  ;  else,  we 
are  dull  enough  together,  only  she  and 
me  ;  for,  do  what  she  will,  the  quality 
don't  much  mind  her.  So  she's  rather 
a  bit  in  the  sulks,  poor  dear.  And,  at 
best,  she  is  but  a  so  so  hand  at  the 
agreeable.  Though  indeed,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  I  am  no  rare  one  my- 
self ;  except  with  my  particulars ;  — 
put  in  case  I  am  then." 

He  now,  good-humouredly  nodding, 
begged  her  not  to  spare  the  cakes,  and 
promising  she  should  have  more  if 
she  were  hungry,  returned  to  his 
daughter. 

Sir  Lyell,  with  a  scarcely  stifled  laugh, 
and  in  a  tone  the  most  famih'ar,  enquired 
whether  she  wished  for  any  further  re- 
fresh ment. 
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Ellis,  looking    away  from   him,  pro- 
nounced a  repulsive  negative. 

An  elderly  gentleman,  who  was  walk- 
ing  up  ^nd  down  the  room,  now  bowed 
to  iier.  Not  knowing  him,  she  let  his 
salutation  pass  apparently  disregarded  ; 
when,  some  of  her  cakes  accidentally 
•falling  from  the  Ibrm,  he  eagerly  picked 
them  up,  saying,  as  he  grasped  them  ia 
his  hand,  "  Faith,  Ivladam,  you  had 
better  have  eaten  tliem  at  once.  You 
had,  faith  !  Few  things  are  mended  by 
delay.  We  are  all  at  our  best  at  first. 
These  cakes  are  no  more  improved  by 
being  mottled  with  the  dirt  of  the  floor, 
than  a  pretty  w'cman  is  by  being  marked 
with  the  small  pox.  I  know  nothing 
that  i'n't  tlie  worse  for  a  put-off,  .... 
unless  it  be  a  quarrel." 

Ellis  then,  through  his  voice  and  lan- 
guage, discovered  her  fellow  voyager, 
Mr.  Riley;  though  a  considerable  change 
in  his  appearance,  from  his  travelling 
garb,  had  prevented  a  more  immediate 
recollection. 

c  3       • 
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Additional  disturbance  now  seized 
hQTy  lest  he  should  recur  to  the  suspi- 
cious clfcumstances  of  her  voyage  and 
arrival. 

While  he  still  stood  before  her,  de- 
claiming upon  the  squeezed  cakes, 
which  he  held  in  liis  hand,  Mr.  Ted- 
man,  coming  softly  back,  and  gently 
pushing  him  aside,  produced,  with  a 
self-pleased  countenance,  a  small  plate 
of  bread  and  butter,  saying,  "  Look, 
here,  my  dear,  I've  brought  you  a  few 
nice  slices;  for  I  see  the  misfortune 
that  befel  my  cakes,  of  their  falling 
down ;  and  I  resolved  you  should  not 
be  the  worse  for  it.  But  I  advise  you 
to  eat  this  at  once,  for  fear  of  accidents ; 
only  take  care,"  with  a  smile,  "  that 
you  don't  grease  your  pretty  fingers." 

He  did  not  smile  singly ;  Sir  Lyell 
more  than  bore  him  company,  and 
Kiley  laughed  aloud,  saying, 

"  'Twould  be  pity,  indeed,  if  she  did 
not  take  care  of  her  pretty  fingers, 
'twould,    faith!    when    she    can    work 
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them  so  cunningly.  I  can't  imagine 
how  the  lady  could  sit  so  patiently, 
to  hear  that  old  Welsh  man  thrum  the 
cords  in  that  bang  wang  way,  when 
she  can  touch  them  herself,  like  a 
little  Queen  David,  to  put  all  one's 
feelings  in  a  fever.  I  have  listened 
at  her  door,  till  I  have  tingled  all 
over'  with  heat,  in  the  midst  of  the 
hard  frost.  And,  sometimes,  I  have 
sat  upon  the  stairs,  to  hear  her,  till 
I  have  been  so  bent  double,  and  numbed, 
that  my  nose  has  almost  joined  my 
toes,  and  you  might  have  rolled  me 
down  to  the  landing-place  without  un- 
curbing me.     You  might,  faith  !" 

Ellis  now  futher  discovered,  that 
Mr.  Riley  was  the  listening  new  lodger. 
Her  apprehensions,  however,  of  his  re- 
collection subsided,  when  she  found 
him  wholly  unsuspicious  that  he  had 
ever  seen  her  before ;  and  called  to 
mind  her  own  personal  disguise  at  their 
former  meeting. 

Sir  Lyell,  piqued  to  see  her  mono- 
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"poWzed  by  two  such  fogrums  as  he 
thought  Messieurs  Riley  and  Tcdman, 
was  bending  forward  to  address  her 
TDore  freely  himself,  when  Lady  Bar- 
bara  Frankland,  suddenly  perceiving 
her,  fievv  to  take  her  hand,  with  the 
roost  cordial  expressions  of  partial  and 
aiiectionate  regard. 

Sir  Lyell  Sycamore,  after  a  moment 
of  extreme  surprise,  combining  this 
condescension  with  what  Riley  had 
said  of  her  performance,  surmized  that 
his  suspicious  beauty  must  be  the  harp- 
mistress,  who  had  been  recommended 
to  him  by  Miss  Arbe ;  who  taught  his 
sister;  and  whose  various  accomplish- 
ments had  been  extolled  to  him  by 
Lord  Melbury.  That  she  should  ap- 
pear, and  retnain,  thus  strangely  alone 
in  public,  marked  her,  nevertheless, 
in  his  opinion,  as,  at  least,  an  easy 
prey ;  though  her  situation  with  regard 
to  his  sister,  and  a  sense  of  decency 
with  regard  to  her  known  protectors, 
made  him  instantly  change  his  demea- 
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nour,  and  determine  to  desist  from^any 
obvious  pursuit.  ^la-i^hi  id;uuorii 

Ladj  Barbara  had  no  sooner  returned 
to  her  aunt,  than  Sir  Marmaduke  Craw- 
ley, in  the  name  of  that  lady,  advanced 
with  a  request,  that  Miss  Eilis  would  be 
so  obliging-  as  to  try  the  instrument  of 
the  Welsh  harper. 

Though  this  message  was  sent  by  Lady 
Kendover  in  terms  of  perfect  politeness, 
and  delivered  by  vSir  Marmaduke  with  the 
most  scrupulous  courtesy,  it  caused  Ellis 
extreme  disturbance,   from  her   uncon- 
querable repugnance  to  complying  witiv 
her  ladyship's  desire;  but,  while  she  was 
entreating  him  to  soften  her  refusal,  by  ; 
the  most  respectful  expressions,  his  two 
sisters  came  hoydening  up  to  her,  charg, 
ing  him  to  take  no  denial,  and  protesting 
that  they  would  either  drag  The  Eilis  to 
the  harp,  or  the  harp  to  The  Ellis,  if  slie 
stood  dilly  dallying  any  longer.     And 
then,  each  seizing  her  by  an  arm,  without 
any  regard  to  her  supplications,  or  to  tlie 
shock   which    they   inflicted    upon    tlie 
G  5 
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iierves  of  their  brother,  they  would  have 
put  their  threat  into  immediate  execu- 
tion, but  for  the  weakness  occasioned 
by  their  own  immoderate  laughter  at 
their  merry  gambols  ;  wdiich  gave  time 
for  Lady  Kendover  to  perceive  the  em- 
barrassment and  the  struggles  of  Ellis,  and 
to  suffer  her  partial  young  admirer,  Lady 
Barbara,  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  civil  apo- 
logy, sind  a  recantation  of  the  request. 

To  this  commission  of  the  well-bred 
aunt,  the  kind-hearted  niece  added  a 
positive  insistance,  that  Ellis  should 
join  their  party ;  to  which  she  rather 
drew  than  led  her,  seating  her,  almost 
forcibly,  next  to  herself,  with  exulting 
delight  at  rescuing  her  from  the  turbu- 
lent Miss  Crawleys. 

Lady  Kendover,  to  whom  the  exact 
gradations  of  etiquette  were  always  pre- 
sent, sought,  by  a  look,  to  intimate  to  her 
niece,  that  while  the  Hon.  Miss  Arra- 
niede  was  standing,  this  w^as  not  the  place 
for  Ellis :  but  the  niece,  natural,  inconsi- 
derate, and  zealous,  understood  not  the 
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hint ;  and  the  timid  embarrassment  of 
Ellis  shewed  so  total  a  freedom  from  all 
obtrusive  intentions,  that  her  ladyship 
could  not  but  forgive,  however  little  she 
had  desired  the  junction  5  and,  soon 
afterwards,  encouragingly  led  her  to 
join  both  in  the  conversation  and  the 
breakfast. 

Selina,  now^,  ran  to  shake  hands  with 
her  dear  Ellis,  expressing  the  wa'-oiest 
pleasure  at  her  sight.  EUis  as  much, 
though  not  as  disagreeably  surprised  by 
her  notice  now,  as  she  had  been  by  the 
more  than  neglect  which  had  preceded 
it,  was  hesitating  what  judgment  to 
form  of  either,  when  Miss  Sycamore, 
from  some  distance,  scornfully  called  out 
to  her,  "  Don't  fail  to  stop  at  our  house 
in  your  way  back  to  your  lodgings,  Miss 
Ellis,  to  look  at  my  harp.  I  believe 
it's  out  of  order/* 

Lady  Kendover,  whose  invariable  po- 
liteness made  her  peculiarly  sensible  of 
any  failure  of  that  quality  in  another, 
perceiving  Ellis  extremely  disconcerted, 
by  the  pointed  mahce  of  this  humiliating 
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command,  at  the  moment  that  she  was 
bearing  her  part  in  siiperiour  society, 
redouhled  her  own  civihties,  by  atten- 
tions as  marked  and  pubhc  as  they  were 
obliging  ;  and,  pleased  by  the  modest 
gratitude  with  which  they  were  received, 
had  again  restored  the  serenity  of  Ellis ; 
•v/hen  a  conversation,  unavoidably  over- 
heard, produced  new  disturbance. 

Mr.  Riley,  who  had  just  recognized 
Ireton  and  Mrs.  Maple,  was  loud  in  his 
satisfaction  at  again  seeing  two  of  his 
fellow-voyagers ;  and,  in  his  usually  un- 
ceremonious manner,  began  discoursing 
upon  their  late  dangers  and  escape ;  not- 
withstanding ali  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Maple, 
who  knew  nothing  of  his  birth,  situation 
in  life,  or  fortune,  to  keep  him  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

"  And  pray,"  cried  he,  "  how  does 
Miss  Nelly  do  ?  She  is  a  prodigious 
clever  girl ;  she  is  faith  !  I  took  to  her 
mightily ;  though  I  did  not  much  like 
that  twist  she  had  got  to  the  wrong  side 
of.  my  politics.     I  longed  prodigiously 
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to  give  her  a  twitch  back  to  tiie  rights 
But  how  could  you  think.  Ma'am,  of 
taking  over  such  a  brisk,  warm,  young 
girl  as  that,  at  the  very  instant  when  the 
new-fangled  doctrines  were  beginning 
to  ferment  in  every  corner  of  France  ? 
boiling  over  in  one  half  of  their  pates,  to 
scald  t'other  half." 

Mrs.  Maple,  how^ever  unv/illing  to 
hold  a  public  conference  with  a  per- 
son of  whom  she  had  never  seen  the 
pedigree,  nor  the  rent-roll,  could  still 
less  endure  to  let  even  a  sliadow  of 
blame  against  herself  pass  unanswered: 
she  therefore  angrily  said,  that  slie  had 
travelled  for  health,  and  not  to  trouble 
lierself  about  politics. 

"  O,  as  to  you,  Ma'am,  it's  all  one,  at 
your  years  :  but  how  you  could  fancy  a 
skittish  young  girl,  like  that,  could  be 
put  into  such  a  hot  bed  of  wild  plants, 
and  not  shoot  forth  a  fev/  twigs  herself, 
I  can't  make  out.  You  might  as  well 
send  her  to  a  dance,  and  tell  her  not  to 
wag  a  foot.     And  pray  what's  become 
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of  Mr.  Harleigh  ?  I've  no  where  seen  his 
fellow.  He  was  the  most  of  a  manly 
gentleman  that  ever  fell  in  my  walk. 
And  your  poor  ailing  mamma.  Squire 
Ireton  ?  Has  she  got  the  better  of  her 
squeamish  fits?  She  was  duced  bad 
aboard ;  and  not  much  better  ashore. 
And  that  Demoiselle,  the  black-skinned 
girl,  w^ith  the  fine  eyes  and  nose  ? 
Where's  she,  too  ?  Have  you  ever  heard 
what  became  of  her  ?" 

Ellis,  who  every  moment  expected 
this  question,  had  prepared  herself  to 
listen  to  it  with  apparent  unconcern  : 
but  Selina,  tittering,  and  again  running 
up  to  her,  and  pinching  her  arm,  asked 
whether  it  were  not  she,  that  that  droll 
man  meant  by  the  black-skinned  girl  ? 

"  She  was  a  good  funny  girl,  faith  1" 
continued  Kiley.  "  I  was  prodigiously 
diverted  with  her.  Yet  we  did  nothing 
but  quarrel.  Though  I  don't  kno.w  why. 
But  I  could  never  find  out  who  she  w^as. 
I  believe  the  devil  himself  could  not 
have  made  her  speak." 
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The  continual  little  laughs  of  Selina, 
whom  no  supplications  of  Ellis  could 
keep  quiet,  now  attracted  the  notice  of 
Lady  Kendover ;  which  so  palpably  en- 
creased  the  confusion  of  Ellis,  that  the 
attention  of  her  ladyship  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  herself. 

"  She  was  but  an  odd  fish,  I  believe, 
after  all,"  Riley  w^ent  on ;  "  for,  one 
day,  when  I  was  sauntering  along  Ox- 
ford Street,  who  should  I  meet  but  the 
noble  Admiral?  the  only  one  of  our  sett 
I  have  seen,  till  this  moment,  since  I  left 
Dover.  And  when  we  talked  over  our 
adventures,  and  I  asked  him  if  he 
'knew  any  thing  of  the  Demoiselle,  how 
do  you  think  she  had  served  him  ?  She's 
a  comical  hand,  faith  !  Only  guess !" 

Ellis,  now,  apprehensive  of  some 
strange  attack,  involuntarily,  looked  att 
him,  with  as  much  amazement  and  at- 
tention, as  he  began  to  excite  in  all 
others  who  were  near  him;  while 
Mrs.  Maple,  personally  alarmed,  de- 
manded whether  the  Admiral  had  found 
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out  that  any  fraud  iuid  been  practised- 
upon  him  i^y  that  person  ?  ^i'^o  3?>{v 

"  Fraud  ?  ay,  fraud  enough  I"  cried 
Riley.  "  She  choused  him  neatly 
out  of  the  hire  of  her  place  in  the  Dili- 
gence ;  besides  that  guinea  that  we  all 
saw  liim  give  her."  ' 

Ellis  now  coloured  deeply;  and  Ire- 
ton,  heartily  laughing,  repeated  the 
word  "  choused?"  while  Mrs.  Maple, 
off  ail  guard,  looked  fiercely  at  Ellis,  and 
exclaimed,  "  This  is  just  w^hat  I  have 
all  along  expected !  And  who  can  tell 
who  else  may  have  been  pilfered?  I 
protest  I  don't  think  myself  safe  yet." 

This  hasty  speech  raised  a  lively  cu- 
riosity in  all  around ;  for  all  around 
had  become  listeners,  from  the  loud 
voice  of  Riley ;  who  now  related  that 
the  Admiral,  having  paid  the  full  fare 
for  bringing  the  black-skinned  girl  to 
town,  liad  called  at  the  inn  at  wliich 
the  stage  puts  up  in  London,  to  enquire, 
deeming  her  a  stranger,  whether  she 
were  safely  arrived;  and  there  he  had 
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been  informed,  that  she  had  never  made 
use  of  her  place. 

i;Ellis  had  no  time  to  dwell  upon  the 
cruel,  but  natural  misconstruction,  from 
the  change  of  her  plan,  which  had  thus 
lost  her  the  good  opinion  of  the  benevo- 
lent Admiral  J  the  speech  which  followed 
from  Mrs.  Maple  was  yet  more  terrific. 
"  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  then,"  said 
that  lady,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  triumph 
and  rage^  "  tliat  she  put  the  money  for 
her  place  into  her  pocket,  as  well  as  the 
guinea,  while  she  wheedled  Mrs.  Ireton 
into  bringing  her  up  to  town  gratis!  for 
I  was  all  alone:  sure  she  was  an  adven- 
turer  and  an  impostor;  with  her  blacks, 
and  her  whites,  and  her  double  face  !"  — 

She  stopt  abruptly,  recollecting  the 
censure  to  which  anger  and  self-import- 
ance were  leading  her,  cf  having  intro- 
duced into  society,  a  creature  of  v/hom, 
from  the  origin  of  any  knowledge  of  her, 
she  had  conceived  so  ill,  an  opinion. 

But  while  the  various  changes  of  com- 
plexion, produced  in  Ellis  by  this  oration, 
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were  siiently  marked  by  Lady  Kendover; 
and  drew  from  Lady  Barbara  the  most 
affectionate  enquiries  whether  she  were 
indisposed;  the  Miss  Crawleys,  who 
heard  all  that  passed  with  their  custom- 
ary search  of  mirth,  whether  flowing 
from  the  ridiculous,  the  singular,  or  the 
mischievous,  now  clamourously  demand- 
ed what  Mrs.  Maple  meant,  by  the 
double  face,  the  blacks,  and  the  whites. 

"  Oh,  no  matter,"  answered  Mrs. 
Maple,  stammering ;  "  'tis  not  a  thing 
worth  talking  of." 

"  But  the  blacks — and  the  whites — 
and  the  double  face?"  cried  Miss 
Crawley. 

"  Ay,  the  double  face,  the  blacks, 
and  the  whites  ?"  cried  Miss  Di. 

«  The  blacks,"  said  Mr.  Riley,  "  I 
understand  well  enough ;  but  I  remember 
nothing  about  the  double  face.  Surely 
the  Demoiselle  could  not  hodge-podge 
herself  into  one  of  the  whites?  What  do 
you  mean  by  all  that,  Ma'am  ?" 

"  Pray  ask  me  nothing  about  the 
matter,"     replied     Mrs.  Maple,    impa- 
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tiently»  "  I  am  not  at  all  accustomed 
to  talk  of  people  of  that  sort.'* 

«  Why,  how's  all  this  ?''  cried  Riley, 
"  Have  any  of  you  met  with  the  De- 
moiselle  again  ?" 

Mrs.  Maple  would  not  deign  to  make 
any  further  reply. 

He  addressed  himself  to  Ireton,  who 
only  laughed. 

"  Well,  this  is  droll  enough  !  it  is, 
faith  !  I  begin  to  think  the  Demoiselle 
has  appeared  amongst  you  again.  I 
wish  you*d  tell  me,  for  I  should  like 
to  see  her  of  all  things,  for  old  ac- 
quaintance sake.  She  was  but  a  dowdy 
piece  of  goods,  to  be  sure ;  but  she 
had  fine  eyes,  and  a  fine  nose ;  and 
she  amused  me  prodigiously,  she  was  so 
deviHsh  shy." 

"  You  believe,  then,"  said  Ireton, 
excited,  not  cheeked,  by  the  palpable 
uneasiness  of  Ellis,  "  that  if  you  saw 
her  again,  you  should  know  her  ?" 

"  Know  the  Demoiselle?  ay,  from 
an  hundred,  with   her   beautiful  black 
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marks,   and   iiisignia    of    the   order    of 
fisty  ciifls." 

'j^^^iLook  for   her^  then,  man !      Look 
for'her!" 

"  I  shall  want  small  compulsion  for 
that,  I  promise  you  ;  but  where  am  I  to 
look  ?     Is  she  here  V' 
Ireton  nodded. 

"  Nay,  then,  Master  Ireton,  since 
you  bid  me  look,  lend  me,  at  least, 
some  sort  of  spectacles,  that  may  help 
me  to  see  through  a  mask;  for  I  am 
sure,  if  she  be  here,  she  must  wear  one." 
*^  Are  you  sure  that,  if  you  should 
see  her  without  one,  you  should  not 
mistake  her  ?" 

"Yes,  faith,  am  I!" 
"  What  will  you  bet  upon  it  r" 
"  What    you     will,    'Squire    Ireton. 
A  guitiea  to  half  a  crown." 

Mrs.  Maple,    alarmed    now,    for    her 

own    credit,   desired   Ireton  to   enquire 

whether  her  carriage  were  ready;    but 

Ireton,    urged   by    an    unmeaning   love 

'    of    mischief,    which,   ordinarily,   forms 
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a  large  portion  of  the  common  cast 
of  no  character,  would  not  rest  till 
he  had  engaged  Riley  in  a  wager, 
that  he  could  make  him  look  his  De- 
moiselle full  in  the  face,  without  recol- 
lecting her. 

Riley  said  that  he  should  examine 
every  lady,  now,  one  by  one,  and  take 
special  note  that  she  wore  her  own 
natural  visage. 

He  began  with  the  jocund  Miss 
Cravvleys,  whose  familiar  gaiety,  which 
deemed  nothing  indecorous  that  af- 
forded them  sport,  encouraged  him, 
by  its  flippant  enjoyment,  to  proceed 
to  others.  But  he  no  sooner  advanced 
to  Ellis,  than  she  turned  from  his  in- 
vestigation, in  so  much  disorder,  that 
her  kind  young  friend,  Lady  Barbara, 
enquired  what  was  the  matter. 

She  endeavoured  to  controul  her 
alarm,  cheerfully  answering,  that  she 
was  vvell ;  but  Riley  no  sooner  caught 
the  sound  of  her  voice,  than,  riotously 
clapping    his     hands,     he     exclaimed. 
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«  'Ti&  the  Demoiselle !  Faith,  'tis 
the  Demoiselle  herself!  That's  her 
voice  !  And  those  are  her  eyes  !  And 
there's  her  nose !  It's  she,  faith]  And 
so  here  are  the  whites,  and  the  double 
face!" 

A  laugh  from  Ireton  confirmed  his 
suggestion,  while  the  change  of  coun- 
tenance in  Ellis,  satisfied  all  who  could 
see  her,  that  some  discovery  was  made, 
or  impending,  which  she  earnestly  wished 
concealed. 

Mrs.  Maple,  scarcely  less  disconcerted 
than  herself,  enquired  again  for  her 
carriage. 

"  Faith,  this  is  droll  enough !  it 
is,  faith!"  cried  Kiley,  when  his  first 
transport  of  surprise  subsided.  "  So 
the  Demoiselle  is  a  Beauty,  after  all ! 
And  the  finest  harp-player,  to  boot,  on 
this  side  King  David  !" 

Ellis,   dreadfully    distressed,   silently 
bowed  down  her  head. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  a  model  of 
her  face,"  continued   Riley ;    "  to  find 
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cut  how  it's  done.  What  a  fine  fortune 
she  may  raise,  if  she  will  take  up  a 
patent  for  beauty-making !  I  know  many 
a  dowager  that  would  give  half  she  is 
worth  for  tlie  secret.  I  should  think  you 
would  nor  ■  -  s(»ri'y  ycarseifj  Mrs.  Maple, 
to  have  a  :;  '.e  txiuca  of  the  art.  It 
would  not  do  you  ui'uci  ::<'ifn,  I  can  tell 
you.  Ma'::Ui." 

The  scornful  looks  u.  I^Jrs.  Maple 
alone  announced  that  she  hefivd  him  ; 
and  the  disturbed  ones  ot  Ellis  made  the 
same  confession  ;  but  both  were  equally 
mute. 

"  You'll  pay  for  your  sport,  I  can  tell 
you.  Master  Ireton  1"  Riley  triumph- 
antly went  on  ;  "  for  I  shall  claim  my 
wager.  But  pray.  Demoiselle,  what's 
become  of  all  those  plaisters  and  patches, 
as  well  as  of  the  black  coat  over  the 
skin  ?  One  could  see  nothing  but  eyes 
and  nose.  And  very  handsome  eyes  and 
nose  they  are.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever 
saw  finer ;  I  don't,  faith !  However, 
ladies,  you  need  none  of  you  despair  of 
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turning  out  beauties,  in  the  long  run,  if 
she'll  lend  you  a  hand  ;  for  the  ugliest 
Signora  among  you  i'n't  so  frightful  as 
poor  Demoiselle  was,  when  we  saw  her 
first;  with  her  bruises,  and  scars,  and 
bandages." 

Overwhelmed  with  shame  at  this  dis- 
graceful, and,  in  public^  unanswerable  at- 
tack, Ellis,  utterly  confounded,  was  pain- 
fully revolving  in  her  mind,  Vv'hat  vindica- 
tion she  might  venture  to  offer;  and  whe- 
ther it  were  better  to  speak  at  once,  or 
afterwards,  and  individually;  w^hen,  at  the 
intimation  of  these  deceits  and  disguises, 
the  whole  party  turned  towards  her  with 
alarmed  and  suspicious  looks ;  and  then 
abruptly  arose  to  depart;  Lady  Kendover, 
taking  the  hand  of  her  young  niece,  who 
still  would  have  fondled  Ellis,  leading 
the  way.  Miss  Arbe  alone,  of  all  the 
society  to  which  Eilis  was  known,  per- 
sonally fearing  to  lose  her  useful  mistress, 
ventured  to  whisper,  "  Good  morning. 
Miss  Ellis  :  I'll  Call  upon  you  to-mor- 
row."    While   all   others,  with  cast-up 
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eyes  and  hands,  hurried  off,  as  if  con- 
tagion were  in  her  vicinity^ 
.    Riley,  claiming   his   wager,  followed 
Ireton. 

Petrified  at  her  own  situation,  Ellis 
remained  immovable,  till  she  was  roused 
from  her  consternation,  by  a  familiar 
offer,  from  Sir  Lyell  Sycamore,  to  attend 
her  home. 

Fearful  of  fresh  offence,  she  re- 
covered from  her  dismay  to  rise  ;  but, 
v^hen  she  saw  that  the  bold  Baronet  was 
fixed  to  accompany  her,  the  dread  of 
such  an  appearance  to  any  one  that  she 
might  meet,  after  the  disastrous  scene 
in  which  she  had  been  engaged,  fright- 
ened her  into  again  sitting  down. 

Sir  Lyell  stood,  or  sauntered  before 
her,  meaning  to  mark  her,  to  the  gentle- 
men who  still  lingered,  observant  and 
curious,  in  the  room,  as  his  property  ; 
till  Mr.  Tedman,  coming  back  from  an 
inner  apartment,  begged,  in  the  civilest 
manner,  leave  to  pass,  and  carry  a  glass 
of  white  wine  negus  to  the  young  music- 
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player,  which  he  had  saved  out  of  a 
bowl  that  he  had  been  making  for 
himself. 

"  Oh,  by  all  manner  of  means,  Sir  !" 
cried  Sir  Lyell,  sneerin.gly  giving  way  : 
**  pray  don't  let  me  mar  your  gene- 
rosity !" 

Ellis  declined  the  negus,  but,  rejoicing 
in  any  safe  and  honest  protection,  en. 
treated  that  Mr.  Tedman  would  have 
the  goodness  to  order  one  of  his  servants 
to  see  her  home. 

Sir  Lyell,  sneeringly,  and  again  placing 
himself  before  her,  demanded  to  play 
the  part  of  the  domestic  ;  and  Mr.  Ted- 
man,  extremely  disconcerted,  as  well  as 
disappointed  by  the  rejection  of  his 
negus,  hung  back  ashamed. 

Ellis,  now,  feeling  a  call  for  the  most 
spirited  exertion  to  rescue  herself  from 
this  impertinence,  begged  Mr.  Tedman 
to  stop  ;  and  then,  addressing  the  young 
Baronet  with  dignity,  said,  "  If,  as  I 
believe,  I  have  the  honour  of  speaking 
to  Sir  Lyell  Sycamore,  he  will  rather,  I 
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trust,  thank  me,  than  be  offended,  that 
J  take  the  liberty  to  assure  him,  that  he 
will  gratify  the  sister  of  his  friend, — 
gratify  Lady  Aurora  Granville,  —  by 
securing  me  from  being  molested." 

Had  she  named  Lord  Melbury,  the 
ready  suspicions  of  libertinism  would 
but  have  added  to  the  familiarity  of  the 
Baronet's  pursuit ;  but  the  mention  of 
Lady  Aurora  Granville  startled  him  into 
respect,  and  he  involuntarily  bowed,  as 
he  made  way  for  her  to  proceed.  She 
then  eagerly  followed  Mr.  Tedman  out 
of  the  room  ;  while  Sir  Lyell  merely 
vented  his  spleen,  by  joining  some  of 
his  remaining  companions,  in  a  hearty 
laugh,  at  the  manners,  the  dress,  the 
age,  and  the  liberality  of  her  chosen 
esquire. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


'T^HE  shock  given  to  Ellis  by  this  scene 
of  apparent  detection  and  disgrace, 
prevented  not  Mr.Tedman  from  exulting 
at  a  mark  of  preference,  which  he  consi- 
dered as  a  letting  down  to  what  he  called 
the  quality.  He  ordered  his  footman  to 
see  Miss  safe  to  her  lodging;  and  regretted 
that  he  could  not  take  her  to  it  in  his 
own  coach,  "  which  I  would  certainly, 
my  dear,  do,"  he  said,  "  but  for  the  par- 
ticularity of  my  darter,  who  v;ill  never 
consent  to  the  most  minimus  thing  in 
the  world,  but  what  she  thinks  will  be 
agreeable  to  the  quality." 

Ellis  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  the 
most  severe  inquietude,  ruminating  upon 
the  ill  effects  that  would  probably  result 
from  an  attack  which  she  had  been  so 
little  able  to  parry.  Vainly  she  ex- 
pected Miss  Arbe,  from  whom   alone 
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she  had  any  hope  of  support ;  and  the 
apprehension  of  being  forsaken  even 
by  her  professed  patroness,  made  the 
thought  of  appearing  before  Lady  Ken- 
dover  grow  seriously  formidable  :  but 
all  fears  were  trifling  compared  to  the 
consternation  with  whic|;i  they  termi- 
nated, when,  the  next  day,  while  fancy- 
ing that  every  sound  would  prove  the 
chaise  of  Miss  Arbe,  hour  after  hour 
passed,  without  any  carriage,  any  mes- 
sage ;  and,  finally,  the  night  closed  in  by 
the  reception  of  a  note  from  the  steward 
of  Lady  Kendover,  to  demand  the  ac- 
count of  Miss  Elhs,  as  Lady  Barbara 
Frankland  did  not  purpose  to  take  any 
more  lessons. 

The  abruptness  of  this  dismission,  and 
the  indelicacy  of  sending  it  through  a 
domestic,  were  not  more  offensive  to  the 
feelings  of  Ellis,  than  the  consequences 
to  be  expected  from  such  a  measure  of 
hostility,  were  menacing  to  her  present 
plan  of  existence. 

She   was    still    deliberating   in    what 
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manner  to  address  some  sort  of  self- 
justification  to  Lady  Kendover,  when 
a  similar  note  arrived  from  tlie  butler 
of  Lady  Arramede. 

The  indignant  sensations  which  these 
testimonies  oi'  utter  contempt  excited  in 
Ellis,  were  embittered  by  every  kind  of 
perplexity.  She  had  not  courage  to 
present  herself  to  any  other  of  her 
scholars,  while  uncertain  whether  she- 
might  not  meet  with  treatment  equally 
scornful  ;  and  in  this  state  of  depression 
and  panic,  she  rejoiced  to  receive  a  visit, 
the  following  morning,  even  from  Miss 
Bydel,  as  some  mark  of  female  counte- 
nance and  protection. 

Yet  the  opening  to  this  interview 
geemed  not  very  propitious;  Miss  Bydel, 
instead  of  ascending  the  stairs,  as  usual, 
seated  herself  with  Miss  Matson,  and 
sent  for  Ellis  5  who  obeyed  the  call  with 
extreme  ill  will,  conscious  how  little  fit 
for  a  milliner's  shop,  was  either  what  she 
might  be  called  upon  to  say,  or  what  she 
might  be  constrained  to  hear. 
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Miss  Bydel  failed  not  to  take  thi« 
opportunity  of  making  sundry  enquiries 
into  the  manner  in  which  Ellis  passed 
her  time  ;  whom  she  saw  ;  whither  she 
went;  what  sort  of  table  she  kept;  and 
what  allowance  she  made  for  the  trouble 
which  she  gave  to  the  servants. 

"  Well,  my  dear,*'  she  cried,  "  this  is 
but  a  bad  affair,  this  business  of  the  day 
before  yesterday.  I  have  been  to  Mrs. 
Maple,  and  I  have  worked  out  the  truth, 
at  last;  though  nobody  would  believe  the 
pains  it  cost  me  before  I  could  sift  it  to 
the  bottom.  However,  the  most  extraor. 
dinary  part  is,  that  when  all  came  t6 
all,  she  did  not  tell  me  who  you  were  I 
for  she  persists  she  don't  so  much  as 
know  it  herself!" 

The  surprise  of  the  milliners,  and  the 
disturbance  of  Ellis,  were  alike  unheeded 
by  Miss  Bydel,  whose  sole  solicitude 
was  to  come  to  the  point. 

"  Now  the  thing  I  principally  want  to 
know,  my  dear,  is  whether  this  is  true  ? 
for  though  I  would  not  for  ever  so  much 
H  4 
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doubt  Mrs.  Maple's  word,  this  is  such  a 
prodigious  odd  thing,  that  I  can't  give 
it  the  least  credit." 

Ellis,  in  much  confusion,  besought 
that  she  would  have  the  goodness  to 
walk  up  stairs. 

"  No,  no;  we  are  very  well  here; 
only  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know  why 
you  make  such  a  secret  of  who  you  are? 
Every  body  asks  me  the  question,  go 
where  I  will ;  and  it's  making  me  look  no 
better'  than  a  foolj  to  think  I  should  be 
at  such  an  expence  as  to  hire  a  harp  for 
a  person  I  know  nothing  of." 

Affrighted  at  the  effect  which  this 
display  of  her  poverty,  and  detection  of 
it's  mystery,  might  produce  upon  her 
hostess,  Ellis  was  again  entreating  for  a 
teie  d  tete^  when  Mr.  Riley,  descending 
from  his  room  to  pass  through  the  shop, 
exclaimed,  "  Ah  ha!  the  Demoiselle? 
Why  I  had  never  the  pleasure  to  meet 
you  down  here  before.  Ma'am  ?" 

"  Well,  if  this  is  not  the  gentleman 
who  told  us  all  those  odd  things  about 
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you  at  the  concert!"  cried  Miss 
Bydel :  "  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  speak 
a  word  or  two  to  him  myself.  You  were 
one  of  the  passengers,  I  think,  Sir,  who 
came  over  in  the  sanle  boat  with  Mrs. 
Maple  ?  And  glad  enough  you  must 
have  been  to  have  got  back ;  though  I 
suppose  you  were  only  there  upoa 
business.  Sir  ?" 

"  Not  a  whit.  Madam  !  not  a  whit, 
faith  !  I  never  make  bad  better.  I  make 
that  a  rule.  I  always  state  the  worst, 
that  is  to  say  the  truth,  in  my  own  case 
as  well  as  in  my  neighbour's." 

"  Why  then  pray.  Sir,  if  it's  no  secret, 
—  what  might  be  the  reason  of  your 
going  over  to  such  a  placer" 

"  Curiosity,  Madam !  Neither  more 
nor  less.  I  was  agog  to  know  what  those 
famous  Mounseers  were  about ;  and  whe- 
ther there  were  any  Revolution  really 
going  forward  amongst  them,  or  not. 
For  I  used  often  to  think  the}  invented 
tales  here  in  England,  baskli^g  by  their 
own  fire-sides,  that  had  not  an  atom  of 
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truth  ill  them.  I  thought  so,  faith  !  But 
I  paid  for  my  scepticism  !  I  was  cast 
into  prison,  by  Master  Robertspierre, 
a  demon  of  an  attorney,  that  now 
rules  the  roast  in  France,  without 
knowing  what  the  devil  it  was  for  ; 
while  I  was  only  gaping  about  me,  to 
see  what  sort  of  a  figure  Mounseer 
would  make  as  a  liberty  boy  !  But  I  shall 
be  content  to  look  after  my  own  liberty 
in  future  !  I  shall,  faith.  So  one's  never 
too  old  to  learn  ;  as  you  may  find  your* 
self,  Madam,  if  you'll  take  the  trouble 
to  cross  the  little  canal,  on  a  visit  to 
Master  Robertspierre.  He'll  teach  you 
gratis,  I  give  you  my  word,  if  you  have 
a  fancy  to  take  a  few  lessons.  He  won't 
mind  your  age  of  a  fig,  any  more  than 
he  did  mine ;  though  I  imagine  you  to 
be  some  years  my  senior." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  may  ima- 
gine. Sir,"  said  Miss  Bydel ;  "  but  you 
can't  know  much  of  the  matter,  I  think, 
if  you  have  not  seen  my  register." 

«  Nay,  Ma'am,  you  may  just  as  well 
be  my  junior,  for  any  knowledge  I  have 
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about  it.  Women  look  old  so  much 
sooner  than  men,  that  there  is  no  judg- 
ing by  the  exteriour/' 

"  Well,  Sir,  and  if  they  do,  I  don't 
know  any  great  right  you  have  to  call 
them  to  account  for  it." 

"  Bless  me,  Sir !"  cried  Miss  Matson, 
*'  if  you  knew  Miss  Ellis  all  this  time, 
why  did  you  ask  us  all  so  many  questions 
about  her,  as  if  you  had  never  seen  her 
before  in  your  life  ?" 

"  Why  I  never  had !  That's  the  very 
problem  that  wants  solving !  Though  I 
had  spent  a  good  seven  or  eight  hours  as 
near  to  her  as  I  am  to  you,  I  never  had 
seen  her  before !" 

"  Oh !  you  mean  because  of  her  dis- 
guise, I  take  it.  Sir  ?"  said  Miss  Bydel ; 
"  but  I  heard  all  that  at  the  very  first, 
from  Miss  Selina  Joddrel ;  but  Miss  Eli- 
nor told  us  it  was  only  put  on  for  escap- 
ing ;  so  I  thought  no  more  about  it ; 
for  Mrs.  Maple  assured  us  she  was  a 
young  lady  of  family  and  fashion,  for 
else  she  would  never,  she  said,  have  let 
her  act  with  us.  And  this  we  all  be- 
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lieved  easily  enough,  as  Mrs.  Maple's 
own  nieces  were  such  chief  performers  ; 
so  that  who  could  have  expected  such 
a  turn  all  at  once,  as  fell  out  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  of  her  proving  to  be  such 
a  mere  nothing  ?" 

Ellis  would  now  have  retired,  but 
Miss  Bydel,  holding  her  gown,  desired 
her  to  w^ait. 

"  Faith,  Madam,  as  to  her  being  a 
mere  nothing,'^  said  Riley,  "  I  don't 
know  that  any  of  us  are  much  better 
than  nothing,  when  we  sift  ourselves  to 
our  origin.  What  are  you  yourself. 
Ma'am,  for  one?" 

"  I,  Sir?  I'm  descended  from  a 
gentleman's  family,  I  assure  you !  I 
don't  know  what  you  mean  by  such  a 
question !" 

"  Why  then  you  are  descended  from 
somebody  who  was  rich  without  either 
trouble  or  merit ;  for  that's  all  that  your 
gentleman  is,  as  far  as  belongs  to  birth. 
The  man  amongst  your  grand-dads  who 
lirst  got   the   money,   is  the   only  one 
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worth  praising  ;  and  he,  who  was  he  ? 
Why  some  one  who  baked  sugar,  or 
brewed  beer,  better  than  his  neighbours ; 
or  who  slashed  and  hewed  his  fellow- 
creatures  with  greater  fury  than  tliey 
could  slash  and  liew  him  in  return ;  or  who 
culled  the  daintiest  herbs  for  the  cure  of 
gluttony;  or  filled  his  coffers  with  the 
best  address,  in  emptying  those  of  the 
knaves  and  fools  who  had  been  set  to- 
gether by  the  ears.  Such,  Ma'am,  are 
the  origins  of  your  English  gentlemen.'* 

"  That,  Sir,  is  as  people  take  things. 
But  the  most  particular  part  of  the 
affair  here,  is,  that  here  is  a  person  that 
we  have  got  in  the  very  midst  of  us, 
without  so  much  as  knowing  her  name ! 
for,  would  you  believe  it.  Miss  Matson, 
they  tell  me  she  had  no  name  at  all,  till 
I  gave  her  one  ?  For  I  was  the  very 
first  person  that  called  her  Miss  Ellis! 
And  so  here  I  have  been  a  godmother, 
without  going  to  a  christening !" 

Miss  Matson  expressed  her  surprise,  with 
a  look  towards  Ellis  that  visibly  marked  a 
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diminution  of  respect ;  while  one  of  the 
young  women,  who  had  fetched  Ellis  a 
chair,  at  the  back  of  which  she  had  been 
courteously  standing,  now  freely  dropt 
into  it  herself. 

"  But  pray.  Sir,  as  we  are  upon  the 
subject,'*  continued  Miss  Bydel,  '*  give 
me  leave  to  ask  what  you  thought  of  this 
Miss  we  don't  know  who,  at  the  begin- 
ning." 

."  Faith,  Madam,  I  had  less  to  do 
with  her  than  any  of  them.  The  De- 
moiselle and  I  did  not  hit  it  off  together 
at  all.  I  could  never  get  her  to  speak 
for  the  life  of  me.  Ask  what  I  would^ 
she  gave  rne  no  answer.  I  w^as  in  a 
devil  of  an  ill  humour  with  her  some- 
times; but  I  hope  the  Demoiselle  will 
excuse  that,  I  was  so  plaguy  qualmish : 
for  when  a  man  with  an  empty  stomach 
can't  eat  but  he  turns  sick,  nor  fast,  but 
he  feels  his  bow^els  nipt  with  hunger,  he 
is  in  no  very  good  temper  of  mind  for 
being  sociable.  However,  the  Demoi- 
selle must  know  but  little  of  human  na- 
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ture,  if  she  fancies  she  can  judge  before 
breakfast  what  a  man  may  be  after 
dinner." 

They  were  here  broken  in  upon  by 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Tedman,  who, 
gently  opening  the  shop-door,  and  care- 
fully closing  it  again  before  he  spoke 
or  looked  round,  was  beginning  a  whis- 
pering enquiry  after  the  young  music- 
maker ;  when,  perceiving  her,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Mercy  me,  why,  where 
were  my  eyes  ?  Why,  ray  dear,  I  never 
hapt  to  light  upon  you  in  the  shop  be- 
fore !  And  I  often  pop  in,  to  buy  me  a 
bit  of  ribbon  for  my  pig-tail ;  or  some 
odd  little  matter  or  other.  However, 
I  have  called  now,  on  purpose  to  have  a 
little  bit  of  chat  with  you,  about  that 
consort  of  music  that  we  was  at  the 
day  before  yesterday.'* 

Miss  Bydel,  in  a  low  voice,  enquired 
the  name  of  this  gentleman  ;  and,  hear- 
ing that  he  was  a  man  of  large  for- 
tune, said  to  Ellis,  "  Why  you  seem  to 
be  intimate  friends  together,  my  dear  I 
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Pray,  Sir,  if  one  may  ask  such  a  thing, 
how  long  may  you  and  this  young  per- 
son  have  known  one  another  ?" 

"  How  long,  Ma*am  ?  Why  I'd  never 
sate  eyes  upon  Miss  a  fortnight  ago ! 
But  she's  music-learner  to  my  darter. 
And  they  tell  me  she's  one  of  the  best ; 
which  I  think  like  enough  to  be  true, 
for  she  tudles  upon  them  wires  the  pret- 
tiest of  any  thing  I  ever  heard." 

"  And  pray,  Sir,  if  you  have  no  ob- 
jection to  telling  it,  how  might  she  come 
to  be  recommended  to  you  ?  for  I  never 
heard  Miss  Arbe  mention  having  the 
pleasure  of  your  acquaintance.'* 

"  Miss  Arbe?  I  don't  know  that 
ever  I  heard  the  lady's  name  in  my  life. 
Ma'am.  Though,  if  she's  one  of  the 
quality,  my  darter  has,  I  make  small 
doubt,  for  she  sets  great  store  upon 
knowing  the  names  of  all  the  quality  ; 
put  in  case  she  can  light  upon  any  body 
that  can  count  them  over  to  her.  But 
the  way  I  heard  of  this  music-miss  was 
at  the  book-shop,  where  my  darter  al- 
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ways  makes  me  go  to  subscribe,  that 
our  names,  she  says,  .may  come  out  ia 
print,  with  the  rest  of  the  gentry.  And 
there  my  darter  was  put  upon  buying 
one  of  those  tudeling  things  herself;  for 
she  heard  say  as  a  young  lady  was  come 
ever  from  France,  that  learns  all  the 
quality.  So  that  was  enough  for  my 
darter;  for  there's  nothing  the  mode  like 
coming  from  France.  It  makes  any 
thing  go  down.  And  'twould  be  a  re- 
markable ciieap  job,  they  said,  for  the 
young  lady  was  in  such  prodigious  want 
of  cash,  as  one  Miss  Bydel,  her  particu- 
lar friend,  told  us  in  the  shop,  that  she'd 
jump  at  any  price  ;  put  in  case  she  could 

but  get  paid.     So,  upon  that " 

The  narration  was  here  interrupted 
by  Sir  Lyell  Sycamore,  who,  having 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Ellis  through  the 
glass-door,  entered  the  shop  with  a 
smile  of  admiration  and  pleasure  ; 
though,  at  sight  of  Mr.  Tedman,  it  was 
changed  into  one  of  insolence  and  de- 
rision*    With  a  careless  swing  of  his  hat. 
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and  of  his  whole  person,  he  negligently 
said,  that  he  hoped  she  had  caught  no 
cold  at  the  concert ;  or  at  least  none 
beyond  what  the  cakes,  the  bread  and 
butter,  or  the  negus,  of  her  gallant  and 
liberal  admirer,  had  been  able  to  cure. 

Mr.Tedman,  much  affronted,  mumbled 
the  gilt  head  of  his  cane  j  Ellis  gravely 
looked  another  way,  without  deigning  to 
make  any  answer;  and  Riley  exclaimed, 
*^  O,  faith,  if  you  expect  a  reply  from 
the  Demoiselle,  except  she's  in  a  talking 
humour,  you'll  find  yourself  confound- 
edly out  in  your  reckoning !  You  will, 
faith  !  Unless  you  light  upon  something 
that  happens  to  hit  her  taste,  you  may 
sail  from  the  north  pole  to  the  south, 
and  return  home  by  a  voyage  round 
the  w^orld,  before  she'll  have  been  moved 
to  squeeze  out  a  syllable." 

TheyoungBaronet,  disdaining  the  plain 
appearance,  and  rough  dialect  and  man- 
ners of  Riley,  nearly  as  much  as  he  de- 
spised the  more  civil  garrulity  and  mean- 
ness of  Tedman,  was  turning  scoffingly 
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upon  his  heel,  when  he  overheard  the 
latter  say,  in  a  low  voice,  to  Eliis,  "  Sup- 
pose we  two  go  up  sjtairs  to  your  room, 
to  have  our  talk,  my  dear ;  for  I  don't 
see  what  we  get  by  staying  down  with 
the  quality,  only  to  be  made  game  of." 

Highly  provoked,  yet  haughtily  smil- 
ing, "  I  see,''  said  the  Baronet,  "  for 
whose  interest  I  am  to  apply,  if  I  wish 
for  the  honour  of  a  private  audience  T* 

"  Well,  if  you  do,"  said  Mr.  Tedman, 
muttering  between  his  teeth,  "  it's  only 
a  sign  Miss  knows  I  would  not  misbe- 
have myself." 

Sir  Lyell  now,  not  able  to  keep  his 
countenance,  went  to  the  other  end  of 
the  shop  ;  and  pitched  upon  the  prettiest 
and  yoimgest  of  Miss  Matson's  work- 
women, to  ask  some  advice  relative  to 
his  cravats. 

Mr.  Tedman,  in  doubt  whether  this 
retreat  were  the  effect  of  contempt,  or 
of  being  worsted,  whispered  to  Ellis, 
"  One  knows  nothing  of  life,  as  one  may 
say,  without  coming  among  the  quality  I 
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I  should  hav^e  thought,  put  in  case  any 
body  had  asked  me  my  opinion,  that 
that  gentleman  was  quite  behind  hand 
as  to  his  manners;  for  Til  warrant  it 
would  not  be  taken  M'ell  from  me,  if  I 
was  to  behave  so !  but  any  thing  goes 
down  from  the  quality,  by  way  of 
politeness." 

"  Sir  Lyell  Sycamore,'*  said  Miss 
Bydel,  who  was  as  hard,  though  not  as 
bold  as  himself,  "  if  it  won't  be  imper- 
tinent, I  should  be  glad  to  know  how 
you  first  got  acquainted  with  this  young 
person  ?  for  I  can't  make  out  how  it  is 
so  many  people  happen  to  know  her. 
Not  that  I  mean  in  the  least  to  dive 
into  any  body's  private  affairs ;  but  I  have 
a  particular  retison  for  what  I  ask  ;  so  I 
shall  take  it  as  a  favour,  Sir  Lyell,  if 
you'll  tell  me." 

**  Most  willingly.  Ma'am,  upon  condi- 
tion you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me,  ia 
return,  whether  this  young  lady  is  under 
your  care  ?" 

"  Uader  my  care,  Sir  Lyell?  Don't 
you  know  who  I  am,  then  ?" 
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A  supercilious  smile  said  No. 

"  Well,  that's  really  odd  enough  !  Did 
not  you  see  me  with  Mrs.  Maple  at  that 
blind  harper's  concert  ?'* 

"  Faith,  Madam,"  cried  Riley,  "  when 
a  man  has  but  one  pair  of  eyes,  you 
elderly  ladies  can't  have  much  chance  of 
getting  a  look,  if  a  young  lass  is  by. 
The  Demoiselle  deserves  a  full  pair  to 
herself." 

^'  Why  yes,  Sir,  that's  true  enough  !'* 
said  Mr.  Tedman,  simpering,  "  the 
young  lady  deserves  a  pair  of  eyes  to 
herself!  She's  well  enough  to  look  at, 
to  be  sure !" 

"  If  she  has  your  eyes  to  herself. 
Sir,"  said  Sir  Lyell,  contemptuously, 
"  she  must  be  happy  indeed !" 

*'  She  should  have  mine,  if  she  would 
accept  them,  though  I  had  an  hundred  !" 
cried  Riley. 

Ellis,  now,  was  only  restrained  from 
forcing  her  way  up  stairs,  through  the 
apprehension  of  exciting  fresh  sneers, 
by  an  offered  pursuit  of  Mr.  Tedman. 
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"  Don't  mind  them,  my  dear,"  cried 
Miss  Bydel ;  "  1*11  soon  set  them  right. 
If  you  have  any  naughty  thoughts,  gen- 
tlemen, relative  to  this  young  person, 
you  must  give  me  leave  to  inform  you 
that  you  are  mistaken  ;  for  though  I 
don't  know  who  she  is,  nor  where  she 
comes  from,  nor  even  so  much  as  what 
is  her  name ;  except  that  I  gave  her 
myself,  without  in  the  least  meaning  it ; 
stiil  you  may  take  my  word  for  it  she  is 
a  person  of  character ;  for  Mrs.  Maple 
herself,  though  she  confessed  how  the 
young  woman  played  upon  her,  with  one 
contrivance  after  another,  to  ferret  herself 
into  the  house  ;  declared,  for  positive, 
that  she  was  quite  too  particular  about 
her  acquaintances,  to  let  her  stay,  if  she 
had  not  been  a  person  of  virtue.  And, 
besides,  Sir  Lyell,  my  young  Lord  Mel- 
bury—" 

At  this  name  Ellis  started  and  changed 
colour. 

"  My  young  Lord  Melbury,  Sir  Lyell, 
as  young  lords  will  do,  offered  to  make 
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her  his  mistress ;  and,  I  can  give  you 
my  word  for  it,  she  positively  refused 
him.  This  his  young  lordship  told  to 
Mr.  Ireton,  from  whom  I  had  it ;  that  is 
from  Mrs.  Maple,  which  is  the  same 
thing.  Is  it  not  true  Mrs.  Elhs  ?  or 
Mrs.  something  else,  I  don't  know 
what  ?" 

The  most  forcible  emotions  were 
now  painted  upon  the  countenance  of 
Ellis,  who,  unable  to  endure  any  longer 
such  offensive  discourse,  disengaged  her- 
self from  Miss  By  del,  and,  no  longer 
heeding  Mr.  Tedman,  hurried  up  stairs. 

Sir  Lyell  Sycamore  stared  after  her, 
or  a  few  minutes,  with  mingled  surprise, 
curiosity,    admiration,  and  pique  j    and 
then  loitered  out  of  the  shop. 

Riley,  shouting  aloud,  said  the  De- 
moiselle always  amused  him  ^  and  fol- 
lowed. 

Mr.  Tedman,  not  daring,  after  the 
insinuations  of  Sir  Lyell,  to  attempt  pur- 
suing the  young  music-maker^  produced 
a  paper-packet,  consisting  of  almonds, 
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and  raisins,  and  French  plums;  saying,  "  I 
intended  to  pop  these  nice  things  upon 
that  young  Miss's  table,  unbeknown  to 
her,  for  a  surprise ;  for  I  did  not  like  to 
come  empty  handed  ;  for  I  know  your 
young  house-keepers  never  afford  them- 
selves little  dainties  of  this  kind  ;  so  I 
poked  together  all  that  was  left,  out  of- 
all  the  plates,  after  desert,  yesterday, 
when  we  happened  to  have  a  very  hand- 
some dinner,  because  of  company.  So 
you'll  be  sure  to  give  her  the  whole, 
Mrs.  Matson.  Don't  leave  'em  about, 
now  !  They  are  but  tempting  thingsJ^,^ 
Miss  Bydel  remained  last ;  unable  to 
prevail  upon  herself  to  depart,  while 
she  could  suggest  a  single  interro- 
gatory for  the  gratification  of  her 
curiosity. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

nPHE  retreat  sought  by  Ellis,  from  a 
recital  as  offensive  to  her  ear  as  it 
was  afflicting  to  her  heart,  was  not  long 
uninterrupted:  Miss  Arbe,  next,  made 
her  appearance.  Gravely,  but  civilly, 
she  lamented  the  disturbance  at  the  con- 
cert ;  paradingly  assuring  EHis  that  she 
should  have  called  sooner,  but  that  she 
had  incessantly  been  occupied  in  endea- 
vours to  serve  her.  She  had  conversed 
with  every  one  of  her  scholars ;  but 
nothing  was  yet  quite  decided,  as  to 
what  would  be  the  result  of  that  stran^je 
attack.  Poor  Mrs.  Maple,  to  whom, 
of  course,  she  had  made  her  first 
visit,  seemed  herself  in  the  utmost  dis- 
tress;  one  moment  repining,  that  she 
had  suffered  her  charity  to  delude  her 
into  countenancing  a  person  so  un- 
known ;   and  another,  vindicating  lier- 
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self  warmly  from  all  possible  imputation  of 
indiscretion,  by  the  most  positive  affirm- 
ations of  the  unblemished  reputation  of 
Miss  Ellis ;  and  these  assertions,  most 
fortunately,  had,  at  length,  determined 
Miss  Bydel  to  support  her,  for  how 
else,  as  she  justly  asked,  should  she  get 
the  money  repaid  that  she  had  advanced 
for  the  harp  ? 

"  And  Miss  Bydel,"  continued  Miss 
Arbe,  "  like  all  other  old  maids,  is  so 
precise  about  those  sort  of  particulars, 
that,  though  she  has  not  the  smallest 
influence  with  any  body  of  any  conse- 
quence, as  to  any  thing  else,  she  is 
always  depended  upon  for  that  sort  of 
thing.  We  must  not,  therefore,  shew  her 
that  we  despise  her,  for  she  may  be  use- 
ful enough;  especially  in  letting  you 
have  the  harp,  you  know,  that  we  may 
«till  enjoy  a  little  music  together.  For 
I  can  make  her  do  whatever  I  please  for 
the  sake  of  my  company.'' 

Ellis  had  long  known  that  the  civihties 
which   she   owed   to    Miss   Arbe,    had 
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their  sole  motive  in  selfishness  ;  but  the 
total  carelessness  of  giving  them  any 
other  colour,  became,  nov/,  so  glaring, 
that  she  could  with  difficulty  conceal 
the  decrease  either  of  her  respect  or  of 
her  gratitude. 

Miss  Arbe,  howevef,  was  but  little 
troubled  with  that  species  of  delicacy 
which  is  solicitous  to  watch,  that  it  may 
spare  the  feelings  of  others*  She  con- 
tinued, therefore,  what  she  had  to  offer, 
hurrying  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  as  she 
had  not,  she  declared,  three  minutes  to 
stay. 

If  Lady  Kendover,  she  said,  could 
be  brought  over,  every  body  would 
follow ;  not  excepting  Lady  Arramede, 
who  was  obliged  to  be  so  great  a 
niggard,  in  the  midst  of  her  splendid 
expences,  that  she  would  be  quite 
enchanted  to  renew  her  daughter's 
lessons,  with  so  economical  a  mistress, 
if  once  she  could  be  satisfied  that  she 
would  be  sustained  by  other  persons  of 
fashion.  But  Lady  Kendover,  who  did 
not  wait  to  be  led,  protested  that  she 
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could  by  no  means  place  her  niece  agaia 
binder  the  tuition  of  Miss  Ellis,  till  the 
concert-scene  should  be  explained. 

Miss  Arbe  then  asked  whether  Ellis 
would  give  it  any  explanation, 

Ellis  dejectedly  answered,  that  she 
could  offer  no  other,  than  that  necessity 
bad  forced  her  to  disguise  herself,  that 
she  might  make  her  escape. 

"  Well  but,  then,  people  say,"  cried 
Miss  Arbe,  "  now  that  your  escape  is 
made,  why  don't  you  speak  out  ?  That's 
the  cry  every  where."  w 

Ellis  looked  down,  distressed,  ashamed; 
find  Miss  Arbe  declared  that  she  had 
not  another  moment  at  present,  for  dis- 
cussion, but  would  call  again,  to  settle 
what  should  be  done  on  Monday.  Mean- 
time,  she  had  brought  some  new  music 
with  her,  which  she  wished  to  try ;  for 
the  time  was  so  unaccountable,  that  she 
could  not  make  out  a  bar  of  it. 

Ellis  heartily  felicitated  herself  upon 
^very   occasion,    by    which    she  could 
lessen  obligations  of  w'hich  she  now  felt 
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the  Yull  weight,    and,   with  the  utmost 
alacrity,  took  her  harp. 

Miss  Arbe  here  had  so  much  to  study, 
so  many  passages  to  pick  out,  and  such  an 
eagerness  to  practise  till  she  could  con- 
quer their  difficulties,  that  she  soon  for- 
got that  she  had  not  a  moment  to  spare  ; 
and  two  hours  already  had  been  conse- 
crated to  her  improvement,  when  intel- 
ligence was  brought  that  Mr.  Tedman*g 
carriage  was  come  for  Miss  Ellis. 

"  You  must  not  accept  it  for  the 
world !"  cried  Miss  Arbe.  "  If,  at  the 
moment  people  of  distinction  are  shy  of 
you,  you  are  known  to  cultivate  amongst- 
mechanics,  and  people  of  that  sort,  it's 
all  over  with  you.  Persons  of  fashion 
can't  possibly  notice  you  again." 
3i  She  then  added,  that,  after  tlie  scene 
of  the  preceding  day,  Miss  Ellis  must 
make  it  a  point  to  let  the  first  house  that 
she  entered  be  that  of  somebody  of  con- 
dition. She  might  go  amongst  trades- 
people as  much  as  she  pleased,  when 
once  she  was  established  amongst  per- 
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sons  of  rank ;  for  trades-people  were  so 
much  the  best  paymasters,  that  nobody 
could  be  angry  if  artists  were  partial 
to  them  ;  but  they  must  by  no  means 
take  the  lead;  nor  suppose  that  they 
were  to  have  any  hours  but  those  that 
would  not  suit  other  people.  As  she 
could  not,  therefore,  re-commence  her 
career  at  Lady  Kendover's,  or  at  Lady 
Arramede's,  she  must  try  to  get 
received  at  Miss  Sycamore's;  —  or,  if 
that  should  be  too  difficult,  at  the  Miss 
Crawley s,  who  would  object  to  nothing, 
as  they  cared  for  nobody's  opinion,  and 
made  it  a  rule  to  follow  nobody's  advice. 
And  this  they  took  so  little  pains  to 
hide  from  the  world,  that  their  counte- 
nance would  not  be  of  the  least  service, 
but  for  their  living  with  Sir  Marmaduko, 
who  w^as  scrupulosity  itself.  This  being 
the  case,  joined  to  their  extreme  youth, 
they  had  not  yet  been  set  dovvu,  as  they 
must  necessarily  be,  in  a  few  years,  for 
persons  of  no  weight,  and  rather  detri- 
mental than  advantageous  to  people  of 
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no  consequence.  At  present,  therefore, 
Ellis  might  safely  make  her  court  to 
them,  as  she  could  always  drop  them 
when  they  became  dangerous,  or  of  no 
use.  And  just  now  she  must  snap  at 
whoever  and  whatever  could  help  to  bring 
her  again  into  credit.  And  the  Miss 
Crawl eys,  though  each  of  them  was  as 
wilful  as  a  spoiled  child,  as  full  of  tricks 
as  a  school-boy,  and  of  as  boisterous  mirth 
as  a  dairy-maid,  were  yet  sisters  of  a 
baronet,  and  born  of  a  very  good  family  5 
and  therefore  they  would  be  more  ser- 
viceable to  her  than  that  vulgar  Miss 
Tedman,  even  though  she  were  an  angel. 
Ellis  listened  in  silent,  and  scarcely 
concealed  disdain,  to  these  worldly 
precepts ;  yet  Miss  Tedman  was  so 
utterly  disagreeable,  and  the  sneers  of 
Sir  Lyell  Sycamore  had  added  such 
repugnance  to  her  distaste  of  the  civihties 
of  Mr.  Tedman,  that  she  did  not  attempt 
opposing  the  dictatorial  proceedings  of 
Miss  Arbe ;  who  gave  orders,  that  the 
coachman  should  be  told  that  Miss  Ellis 
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Was  indisposed,  and  sent  her  compli- 
ments,  but  could  not  wait  upon  Misfi 
Tedman  till  the  next  week. 

She  then  again  went  on  with  her  un* 
acknowledged,  but  not  less,  to  her 
tutress,  laborious  lesson,  till  she  was 
obliged  to  hasten  to  her  toilette,  for  her 
dinner-engagement  j  leaving  Eilis  in  the. 
utmost  alarm  for  her  whole  scheme  ;  and 
tormented  with  a  thousand  fears,  because 
unable  to  fix  upon  any  standard  for  the 
regulation  of  her  conduct. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  ElHs  had 
constantly  on  that  day  attended  divine 
worship,  during  the  month  which  she 
had  spent  at  Brighthelmstone;  and  now, 
to  a  call  stronger  than  usual  for  the  con- 
solation  which  it  might  afford  her,  she 
joined  an  opinion,  that  to  stay  away,  in 
her  present  circumstances,  might  have 
an  air  of  absconding,  or  of  culpability.^ 

She  was  placed,  as  usual,  in  a  pew, 
v/ith  some  other  decent  strangers,  by  a 
fee  to  the  pew-opener ;  but  slie  had  the 
mortification  to  find,  v/hen  the  service 
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was  over,  that  th€  dry  clear  frost,  of  the 
latter  end  of  March,  which  had  enabled 
her  to  walk  to  the  church,  was  broken 
up  by  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  She  had 
been  amongst  the  first  to  hurry  away, 
in  the  hope  of  escaping  unnoticed,  by 
hastening  down  the  hill,  on  which  the 
church  is  built,  before  the  higher  ranks 
of  the  congregation  left  their'pews ;  but, 
arrived  at  the  porch,  she  was  compelled 
to  stop :  she  was  unprovided  with  an 
umbrella,  and  the  rain  w^as  so  violent 
that,  without  one,  she  must  have  been 
wet  through  in  a  minute. 

She  would  have  made  way  back  to 
the  pew  which  she  had  quitted,  to  wait 
for  more  moderate  weather;  but  the 
whole  congregation  was  coming  forth, 
and  there  was  no  re-passing. 

She  was  the  more  sensibly  vexed  at 
being  thus  impeded,  from  finding  her- 
self,  almost  immediately,  joined  by  Sir 
Lyell  Sycamore;  whose  eagerness  to 
speak  to  her  by  no  means  concealed 
his  embarrassment  in  what  manner 
i  5 
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to  address,  or  to  think  of  her.  He 
was  making,  various  offers  of  service  ; 
to  find  the  pew-opener  ;  to  give  her  a 
seat  to  herself;  to  fetch  her  a  chaise 
from  the  nearest  inn  ;  or  an  umhrella 
from  his  own  carriage;  when  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Brinville,  who  hurried  from 
their  pew,  the  instant  that  they  saw  the 
Baronet  depart,  cast  upon  them  looks  of 
such  suspicious  disdain,  that  he  deemed 
it  necessary,  though  he  smiled  and  ap- 
peared gratified  by  their  undisguised 
pique,  to  walk  on  with  them  to  their  car- 
riage ;  whispering,  however,  to  Elhs, 
that  he  should  return  to  take  her  under 
his  care. 

Ellis,  extremely  shocked,  could  not 
endure  to  remain  on  the  same  spot,  as  if 
awaiting  his  services ;  she  glided,  there- 
fore, inio  a  corner,  close  to  the  door; 
hoping  that  the  crowd,  which  incom- 
moded, would  at  least  protect  her  from 
being  seen  :  but  she  had  not  been  sta- 
tioned there  a  moment,  before  she  had 
the  unwelcome  surprise  of  hearing  the 
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words,  "  Why,  Mr.  Stubbs,  if  here  is 
not  Miss  Ellis !"  and  finding  that  she  had 
placed  herself  between  young  Gooch, 
the  farmer's  son,  and  Mr. Stubbs,  the  old 
steward. 

"  Good  now,  Ma'am,"  the  young 
man  cried,  "  why  I  have  never  seen  you 
since  that  night  of  our  all  acting  toge- 
ther in  that  play,  when  you  out-topped 
us  all  so  to  nothing  1  I  never  saw  the 
like,  not  even  at  the  real  play.  And 
some  of  the  judges  said,  you  were  not 
much  short  of  what  they  be  at  the  grand 
London  theatre  itself.  I  suppose. 
Ma'am,  you  were  pretty  well  used  to 
acting  in  France?  for  they  say  all  the 
French  are  actors  or  dancers,  except 
just  them  that  go  to  the  wars.  I  should 
like  to  know.  Ma'am,  whether  they  pop 
off  them  players  and  iidlers  at  the  same 
rate  they  do  the  rest?  for,  if  they  do, 
it's  a  wonder  how  they  can  get  'em  to 
go  on  acting  and  piping,  and  jiggetting 
about,  and  such  like,  if  they  know  they  are 
so  soon  to  have  their  heads  off,  all  the 
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same.  You  could  not  get  we  English 
now  to  do  SO5  just  before  being  hanged,  or 
shot.  But  the  French  a'n*t  veiy  thought- 
ful.    They're  always  ready  for  a  jig.'* 

"  I  am  sorry  I  had  no  notice  of  seeing 
you  here  to  day.  Ma'am,*'  said  Mr. 
Stubbs,  "  for  if  I  had,  I  would  have 
brought  my  bit  of  paper  with  me,  that 
I've  writ  down  my  queries  upon,  about 
raising  the  rents  in  those  parts,  and  the 
price  that  land  holds  in  general;  and 
about  a  purchase  that  I  am  advised  to 
make.  — " 

"  But  I  should  like  much  to  know-. 
Ma'am,"  resumed  Gooch,  "  whether  it'5 
a  truth,  what  I've  been  told  at  our  club, 
that  your  commonest  soldier  in  France, 
when  once  he  can  bring  proof  he  has 
killed  you  his  dozen  or  so,  with  his  own 
hand,  is  made  a  general  upon  the  spot  2 
If  that's  the  case,  to  be  sure  it's  no  great 
wonder  there's  so  much  blood  shed  ;  for 
such  encouragement  as  that's  enough  to 
make  soldiers  of  the  very  women  and 
children." 
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J  ^<  Why,  I  am  told,  the  French  have 
no  great  head,**  said  Mr.  Stubbs,  "  ex- 
cept for  the  wars;  and  that's  what 
makes  the  land  so  cheap  ;  for,  I  am  told, 
you  may  buy  an  estate,  of  a  thousand  or 
two  acres,  for  an  old  song.  And  that's  the 
reasonlamthinkingof  making  a  purchase. 
The  only  point  is,  how  to  see  the  pre- 
mises without  the  danger  of  crossing  the 
seas  ;  and  how  to  strike  the  bargain.*' 

Ellis,  thus  beset,  was  not  sorry  to  be 
joined  by  Mr.  Scope,  who,  though  more 
formal  and  tedious  than  either  of  the 
others,  was  a  gentleman,  spoke  in  a  lower 
tone  of  voice,  and  attracted  less  atten- 
tion. 

"  I  am  happy,  Ma*am,**  he  said,  "  to 
have  met  with  you  again ;  for  I  have  wished 
for  some  time  to  hold  a  little  discourse 
with  you,  relative  to  the  rites  practised 
abroad,  as  to  that  Goddess  of  Reason, 
that,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  has 
been  set  up  by  Mr;  Robert- Spierre. 
Now  I  should  wish  to  enquire,  what 
good    they  expect  to  accrue  by  pro-^^ 
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claiming,  one  day,  that  there  is  no  reli- 
gion, and  then,  the  next  day,  making  a 
new  one  by  the  figure  of  a  woman.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  such  sort  of 
fickleness  can  serve  to  make  a  govern- 
ment respectable.  And  as  to  so  many 
females  being  called  Goddesses  of  Rea- 
son, —  for  I  am  assured  there  are  some 
score  of  them,  —  one  don't  very  well  see 
what  that  means;  the  ladies  in  general, 
—  I  speak  without  offence,  as  it's  out 
of  their  line,  —  not  being  particularly 
famous  for  their  reason  ;  at  least  not 
here ;  and  I  should  suppose  they  can 
hardly  be  much  more  so  in  that  light 
nation.  The  Pagans,  it  is  true,  though 
from  what  mode  of  thinking  we  are  now 
at  a  loss  to  discover,  thought  proper  to 
have  Reason  represented  by  a  female  ; 
and  that,  perhaps,  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  French  adopting  the  same  notion, 
on  account  of  their  ancient  character  for 
politeness ;  though  I  cannot  much  com- 
mend their  sagacity,  taken  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  in  putting  the  female 
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head,  which  is  very  well  in  its  proper 
sphere,  upon  coping,  if  I  may  use  such 
an  expression,  with  the  male." 

This  harangue,  which  Mr.  Stubbs  and 
young  Gooch,  though  too  respectful  to 
interrupt,  waited,  impatiently,  to  hear 
finished,  might  have  lasted  unbroken 
for  half  an  hour,  if  Miss  Bydel,  in  pass- 
ing by  with  her  brother,  to  get  to  her  car- 
riage, had  not  called  out,  "  Bless  me, 
Mr.  Scope,  what  are  you  talking  of  there, 
with  that  young  person  ?  Have  you  been 
asking  her  about  that  business  at  the 
blind  harper's  concert  ?  I  should  be 
glad  to  know,  myself.  Miss  Ellis,  as  I 
call  you,  what  you  intend  to  do  next  ? 
Have  any  of  your  schohirs  let  you  go  to 
them  again  ?  And  what  says  Miss  Arbe 
to  all  this  ?  Does  she  think  you'll  ever 
get  the  better  of  it  ?" 

Mr.  Bydel,  here,  begged  his  sister  to 
invite  Mr.  Scope  to  take  a  place  in  the 
carriage. 

Young  Gooch,  then,  would  have  re- 
newed    his    questions   relative    to   the 
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generals,  but  that,  upon  pronouncing 
again  her  name,  Mr.  Tedman,  who,  with 
his  daughter,  was  passing  near  the  porch, 
to  examine  whether  they  could  arrive  safe- 
ly at  their  carriage,  called  out,  "  Well,  if 
you  are  not  here,  too,  my  dear !  Why  how 
will  you  do  to  get  home  ?  You'll  be  drag- 
gled up  to  your  chin,  if  you  walk;  put 
in  case  you  haven't  gotyour  umbrella, and 
your  pattens.  But  I  suppose  some  of  your 
.  quality  friends  will  give  you  a  lift ;  for  I 
see  one  of  'em  just  coming.  It's  Miss 
Ellis,  the  music-maker.  Ma'am,"  added 
he,  to  Lady  Arramede,  who  just  then 
came  out  with  Miss  Arramede;  *'  the 
young  girl  as  teaches  our  darters  the 
musics ;  and  she'll  spoil  all  her  things, 
poor  thing,  if  somebody  don't  give  her  a 
lift  home." 

Lady  Arramede,  without  moving  a 
muscle  of  her  face,  or  deigning  to  turn 
towards  either  the  object  or  the  agent 
of  this  implied  request,  walked  on  ijtt 
silent  contempt.  r 

Mr.  Tedman,     extremely    offeaded. 
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said,  "  The  quality  always  think  they 
may  behave  any  how !  and  Lady  Arry- 
mud  is  not  a  bit  to  choose,  from  the 
worst  among  them.  And  even  my  own 
darter,'*  he  whispered,  "is just  as  bad 
as  the  best ;  for  she'd  pout  at  me  for  a 
month  to  come,  put  in  case  I  was  to 
ride  you  home  in  our  coach,  now  that 
the  quality's  taken  miff  at  you." 

During  this  whisper,  which  Ellis  strove 
vainly  to  avoid  hearing,  and  which  the  fa- 
miliar junction  of  young  Gooch,  who  was 
related  to  Mr.  Tedman,  rendered  more 
observable,  she  had  the  mortification  of 
being  evidently  seen,  though  no  longer, 
as  heretofore,  courteously  acknowledged, 
by  all  her  scholars  and  acquaintances. 
Miss  Sycamore,  the  hardiest,  passed, 
staring  disdainfully  in  her  face ;  Mrs. 
Maple,  the  most  cowardly,  and  who  was 
accidentally  at  Brighthelmstone,  pre- 
tended to  have  hurt  her  foot,  that  she 
might  look  down  :  the  Miss  Crawleys 
screamed  out,  "  The  Ellis  !  The  Ellis  ! 
look,  The  Marmaduke,  'tis  The  Ellis!" 
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Sir  Marmaduke,  turning  back  to  address 
Miss  Arbe,  said,  with  concern,  "  Is  it 
possible.  Madam,  'tis  The  Elh's,  the  ele- 
gant Ellis,  that  can  join  such  low  com- 
pany ?"  Miss  Arbe  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders, crying,  "  What  can  one  do  with 
such  people  ?"  Lady  Kendover's  eyes 
kept  carefully  a  straight-forward  direc- 
tion ;  while  Lady  Barbara,  whom  she  held 
by  one  hand,  incessantly  kissed  the  other 
at  Ellis,  with  ingenuous  and  undisguised 
warmth  of  kindness ;  an  action  which 
was  eagerly  repeated  by  Selina,  who 
closely  followed  her  ladyship. 

Ireton,  who  brought  up  the  rear, 
quitted  the  group,  to  approach  Ellis  and 
say,  "  I  am,  positively,  quite  confound- 
ed, my  dear  Miss  Ellis,  at  the  mischief 
my  confounded  giddiness  has  brought 
about.  I  had  not  an  idea  of  it,  I  assure 
you.  I  merely  meant  to  play  upon  that 
confounded  queer  fellow,  Riley.  He's 
so  cursed  troublesome,  and  so  con- 
founded free,  that  I  hate  him  horribly. 
That's  all,  I  assure  you." 
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Ellis  would  make  no  answer,  and  he 
was  forced  to  run  after  Selina. 

The  rain  being,  now,  much  abated, 
the  congregation  began  to  disperse,  and 
Mr.  Tedman  was  compelled  to  attend 
his  daughter ;  but  he  recommended  the 
young  music-maker  to  the  care  of  his 
cousin  Gooch  j  whose  assistance  she 
was  declining,  when  she  was  again 
joined  by  Sir  Lyell  Sycamore,  with  a 
capacious  umbrella,  under  which  he 
begged  to  be  her  escort. 

She  decidedly  refused  his  services  j 
but  he  protested  that,  if  she  would  not 
let  him  walk  by  her  side,  he  w^ould  follow 
her,  like  an  Indian  slave,  holding  the 
umbrella  over  her  head,  as  if  she  were 
an  Indian  queen. 

Vexed  and  displeased,  and  preferring 
any  other  protection,  she  addressed  her- 
self to  old  Mr.  Stubbs,  who  still  stood 
under  the  porch,  and  begged  him  to 
have  the  kindness  to  see  her  home. 

Mr.  Stubbs,  extremelv  flattered,  com- 
plied.     The  other  candidates  vainly  op- 
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posed  the  decision  :  they  found  that  her 
decree  was  irrevocable,  and  that,  when 
once  it  was  pronounced,  her  silence  was 
resolute.  Mr.  Stubbs,  nevertheless,  had 
by  no  means  the  enjoyment  that  he  ex- 
pected from  this  distinction  j  for  Ellis 
had  as  little  inclination  as  she  had  spirit, 
to  exert  herself  for  answering  the  nume- 
rous enquiries,  relative  to  lands  and  rents, 
which  he  poured  into  her  ears. 


Jnsbrj 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

TTARASSED  and  comfortless,  Ellis 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
painful  recollections  and  apprehensive 
forebodings;  though  utterly  unable, 
either  by  retrospection  to  avoid,  or  by 
anticipation  to  prepare  for  the  evils  that 
she  might  1  ave  to  encounter. 

The  next  morning.  Miss  Arbe  came 
to  her  usual  appointment.  Though 
glad,  in  a  situation  so  embarrassed,  to 
see  the  only  person  \vhom  she  could 
look  upon  as  a  guide,  her  opinion  of 
Miss  Arbe,  already  lowered  during  that 
lady's  last  visit,  had  been  so  completely 
sunk,  from  her  joining  in  the  cry  raised 
at  the  church,  that  she  received  her 
with  undisguised  coldness;  and  an  open 
remonstrance  against  the  cruel  injustice 
of  ascribing  to  choice,  circumstances  the 
most  accidental,  and  a  position  as  un- 
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avoidable,  as  it  had  been  irksome  and 
improper. 

Miss  Arbe,  who  came  into  the  room 
with  a  gravely  authoritative  air,  denot- 
ing that  she  expected  not  simply  a  wel- 
come, but  the  humblest  gratitude,  for 
the  condescension  of  her  visit,  was  as- 
tonished by  the  courage,  and  discon- 
certed by  the  truth  of  this  exhortation. 
She  was  by  no  means  ignorant  how  un- 
pleasantly'Ellis  might  have  been  struck 
by  her  behaviour  at  the  church;  but  slie 
thought  her  in  a  condition  too  forlorn  to 
feel,  much  less  to  express  any  resentment: 
and  she  meant,  by  entering  the  chamber 
with  an  wholly  uncustomary  importan^ce, 
to  awe  her  from  hazarding  any  com- 
plaint. But  the  modesty  of  Ellis  was  a 
mixture  of  dignity  with  humility;  if  she 
thought  herself  oppressed  or  insulted, 
the  former  predominated;  if  she  ex- 
perienced consideration  and  kindness, 
she  was  all  meek  gratitude  in  return. 

But  when,  by  the  steadiness  of  her 
representation.    Miss   Arbe    found  her 
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own  mistake,  and  saw  what  firmness 
could  exist  with  indigence,  what  spirit 
could  break  through  difficulty,  she  dis- 
guised her  surprise,  and  changed,  with 
alertness,  the  whole  of  her  manner. 
She  protested  that  some  other  voice 
must  have  been  taken  for  her's ;  de- 
clared that  she  had  always  thought  no- 
body so  charming  as  Miss  Ellis ;  railed 
against  the  abominable  world  for  its 
prejudices;  warmly  renewed  her  pro- 
fessions of  regard ;  and  then  rang  the 
bell,  to  order  her  footman  to  bring  up 
a  little  parcel  of  music  from  her  coach, 
which  she  was  sure  would  delight  them 
both  to  try  together. 

ElHs  suffered  tlie  music  to  be  fetched; 
but,  before  she  would  play  it,  entreated 
Miss  Arbe  to  spare  a  few  minutes  to 
discourse  upon  her  affairs. 

"  What,  Madam,  am  I  now  to  do? 
*Tis  to  your  influence  and  exertions  I 
am  indebted  for  the  attempt  which  I 
have  made,  to  procure  that  selt-depend- 
■ance   which   I   so    earnestly   covet.      I 
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shall  always  be  most  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge this  obligation  ;  but,  permit  me  to 
solicit  your  directions,  and,  I  hope, 
your  aid,  how  I  may  try  to  allay  the 
storm  which  accident  has  so  cruelly 
raised  around  mej  but  which  miscon. 
ception  alone  can  make  dangerous  or 
durable." 

"  Very  true,  my  dear  Miss  Ellis,  if 
every  body  judged  you  as  justly  as  I  doj 
but  when  people  have  enemies  — " 

"  Enemies  ?"  repeated  Ellis,  amazed, 
**  surely.  Madam,  you  are  not  serious  ? 
—  Enemies  ?  Can  I  possibly  have  any 
enemies  ?  That,  in  a  situation  so  little 
known,  and  so  unlikely  to  be  under- 
stood,  I  may  have  failed  to  create 
friends,  I  can  easily,  indeed,  conceive, 
—-but,  offending  no  one,  distressed,  yet 
not  importunate,  and  seeking  to  obviate 
my  difficulties  by  my  exertions ;  to 
supply  my  necessities  by  my  labours, — 
surely  I  cannot  have  been  so  strangely, 
so  unaccountably  unfortunate  as  to  have 
made  myself  any  enemies  ?" 
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■"  Why  you  know,  my  dear  Miss 
Ellis,  how  I  blamed  you,  from  the  first, 
for  that  uonsense  of  telling  Miss  Brin- 
ville  that  she  had  no  ear  for  music : 
what  could  it  signify  whether  she  had 
or  not  ?  She  only  wanted  to  learn  that 
she  might  say  she  learnt;  and  you  had 
no  business  to  teach,  but  that  you  might 
be  paid  for  teaching." 

"  And  is  it  possible.  Madam,  that  I 
can  have  made  her  really  my  enemy, 
merely  by  forbearing  to  take  what  I 
thought  w^ould  be  a  dishonourable  ad- 
vantage, of  her  ignorance  of  that  de- 
fect V 

"  Nay,  she  has  certainly  no  great 
reason  to  be  thankful,  for  she  would 
never  have  found  it  out;  and  I  am  sure 
nobody  else  would  ever  have  told  it 
her  !  She  is  firmly  persuaded  that  you 
only  wanted  to  give  Sir  Ly  el  I  Sycamore 
an  ill  opinion  of  her  accomplishments  j 
for  she  declares  that  she  has  seen  you 
unceasingly  pursuing  him,  with  all  the 
wiles   imaginable.      One  time  she   sur- 
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prised  you  sitting  entirely  aloof,  at  the 
V/elshman's  benefit,  till  he  joined  you  ; 
another  time,  she  caught  you  waiting  for 
him  in  the  aisle  of  the  church ;  and,  in 
short  — *' 

"  Miss  Arbe,"  cried  Ellis,  inter- 
rupting her,  with  undisguised  resent- 
ment, "  if  Miss  Brinville  can  be  amused 
by  inventing,  as  well  as  propagating, 
prenieditated  motives  for  accidental  oc- 
currences, you  must  permit  me  to  de- 
cline being  tlie  auditress,  if  I  cannot 
escape  being  the  object  of  such  fictitious 
censure !" 

Miss  Arbe,  somewhat  ashamed,  re- 
peated her  assurances  of  personal  good 
opinion  ;  and  then,  with  many  pompous 
professions  of  regard  and  concern,  owned 
that  there  had  been  a  discussion  at  Lady 
Kendover's,  after  church-time  on  Sun- 
day, which  had  concluded  by  a  final 
decision,  of  her  ladyship's,  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  admit  a  young 
woman,  so  obscurely  involved  in  strange 
circumstances,  and  so  ready  to  fall  into 
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low  company,  to  so  confidential  a  kind 
of  intercourse,  as  that  of  giving  instruc- 
tions to  young  persons  of  fashion.  Every 
body  else,  of  course,  would  abide  by  her 
ladyship's  decision,  "  and  therefore,  my 
dear  }vliss  Ellis,"  she  continued,  "  I  am 
excessively  sorry,  but  our  plan  is  quite 
overset.  I  am  excessively  sorry,  I  as- 
sure you;  but  what  can  be  done?  How- 
ever, I  have  not  above  three  minutes  to 
stay,  so  do  let  us  try  that  sweet  adagio. 
I  want  vastly  to  conquer  the  horrid  long 
bars  of  that  eternal  cadenza." 

Ellis,  for  a  few  moments,  stood  almost 
stupified  with  amazement  at  so  selfish 
a  proposition,  at  the  very  instant  of 
announcing  so  ruinous  a  sentence.  But 
disdain  soon  supplied  her  with  philoso- 
phy, and  scorning  to  make  an  appeal  for 
a  consideration  so  unfeelingly  with-held, 
she  calmly  went  to  her  harp. 

When  Miss  Arbc,  however,'^ro3e  to  be 
gone,  she  begged  some  advice  relative 
both  to  the  debts  which  she  had  con- 
tracted, and  those  which  she  was  entitled 
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to  claim  j  but  Miss  Arbe,  looking  at 
her  watch,  and  hurrying  on  her  gloves, 
declared  that  she  had  not  a  second  to 
lose.  "  I  shall  see  you,  however,"  she 
cried,  in  quitting  the  chamber,  "  as 
often  as  possible  :  I  can  find  a  thousand 
pretences  for  coming  to  Miss  Matson's, 
without  any  body's  knowing  why  ;  so  we 
can  still  have  our  delightful  little  musi- 
cal meetings.*'     f  ^    . .     . 

The  contempt  inspired  by  this  worldly 
patroness,  so  intent  upon  her  own  ad- 
vantage, so  insensible  to  the  distress  of 
the  person  whom  she  affected  to  protect, 
occupied  the  mind  of  Ellis  only  while 
she  was  present;  the  door  was  no  sooner 
shut,  than  she  felt  wholly  engrossed  by 
her  own  situation,  and  her  disappoint- 
ment at  large.  This  scheme,  then,  she 
cried,  is  already  at  an  end !  this  plan  for 
self-dependence  is  already  abortive! 
And  I  have  not  my  disappointment  only 
to  bear;  it  is  accompanied  with  disgrace, 
and  exposes  me  to  indignity  ! 

Deeply    hurt   and    strongly  aflected. 
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how  insufficient,  she  exclairiied,  is  a 
"FEMALE  to  herself!  How  utterly  de- 
pendant upon  situation — connexions  — 
circumstance !  how  nameless,  how  for 
ever  fresh-springing  are  her  difficulties, 
when  she  would  owe  her  existence  to 
her  own  exertions !  Her  conduct  is  cri- 
ticised, not  scrutinized  ;  her  character 
is  censured,  not  examined  ;  her  labours 
are  unhonoured,  and  her  quaUfications 
are  but  lures  to  ill  will !  Calumny  ho- 
vers over  her  head,  and  slander  follows 
her  footsteps ! 

Here  she  checked  herself;  candour, 
the  reigning  feature  of  her  mind,  re- 
pressed her  murmurs.  Involved  as  I 
am  in  darkness  and  obscurity,  she  cried, 
ought  I  to  expect  milder  judgment? 
No!  I  have  no  right  to  complain. 
Appearances  are  against  me;  and  to 
appearances  are  we  not  all  either  vic- 
tims or  dupes  ? 

She  now  turned  her  thoughts  to  what 
measures  she  must  next  pursue;  but 
felt  no  chance  of  equally  satisfying  her- 
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self  in  any  other  attempt,  llusic  was 
her  favourite  study,  and  in  the  practice  of 
that  elegant,  grateful,  soul-soothing  art, 
she  found  a  softening  to  her  cares,  that 
momentarily,  at  least,  lulled  them  to 
something  like  forgetfulness.  And 
though  this  was  a  charm  that  could  by 
no  means  extend  to  the  duii  and  dry 
labour  of  teaching,  it  was  a  profession  so 
])referable  to  ail  others,  in  her  taste, 
that  she  bore  patiently  and  cheerfully 
the  minute,  mechanical,  and  ear-wearing 
toil,  of  giving  lessons  to  the  unapt,  the 
stupid,  the  idle,  and  the  wilful ;  for 
such,  unhappily  are  the  epithets  most 
ordinarily  due  to  beginners  in  all  sciences 
and  studies. 

The  necessity,  however,  of  adopting 
some  plan  that  should  both  be  speedy 
and  vigorous,  was  soon  alarmingly  en- 
forced by  a  visit  from  Miss  Matson;  who 
civilly,  but  vvith  evidently  altered  man- 
ners, told  her  that  she  had  a  little  ac- 
count to  settle  with  some  tradesmen, 
and  that  she  should  take  it  as  a  favour  if 
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her  own  account  could  be  settled  for  her 
lodgings. 

There  are  few  attacks  to  which  we 
are  liable,  that  give  a  greater  shock  to 
upright  and  unhackneyed  minds,  than  a 
pecuniary  demand  which  they  know  to 
be  just,  yet  cannot  satisfy.  Pride  and 
shame  assault  them  at  once.  They  are 
offended  by  a  summons  that  seems  to 
imply  a  doubt  of  their  integrity ;  while 
they  blush  at  appearing  to  have  incurred 
it,  by  not  having  more  scrupulously  ba- 
lanced their  means  with  their  expences. 

She  suffered,  therefore,  the  most  sen- 
sible mortification,  from  her  inability  to 
discharge,  without  delay,  a  debt  con- 
tracted with  a  stranger,  upon  whose  ge- 
nerosity she  had  no  claim  5  upon  whose 
forbearance  she  had  no  tie. 

Far  from  having  this  power,  she  had 
other  bills  to  expect  which  she  as  little 
could  answer.  The  twenty  pounds  of 
Lady  Aurora  were  already  nearly  gone, 
in  articles  which  did  not  admit  of  trust ; 
and  in  the  current  necessaries  which  her 
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situatioD  indispensably  and  daily  required. 
She  feared  that  all  the  money  which  was 
due  to  her  would  be  insnfiicient  to  pay 
what  she  owed  ;  or,  at  least,  would  be 
wholly  employed  in  that  act  of  justice; 
which  w^ould  leave  her,  therefore,  in 
the  same  utter  indigence  as  when  she 
began  her  late  attempt. 

Her    look    of    consternation    served 

:but  to  stimulate  the  demands  of  Miss 
Matson,  which  were  now  accompanied 
with  allusions  to  the  conversation  that 
had  been  held  in  the  shop,  between 
Miss  Bydel  and  Mr.  Riley,  relative  to 
her  poverty  and  disguise,  that  were  de- 
signedly offensive. 

s:.  Ellis,  with  an  air  grave  and  command- 
ing, desired  to  be  left  alone ;  calmly 
saying  that  Miss  Matson  should  very 
speedily  be  satisfied. 

2j'  The  impulse  of  her  wishes  was  to 
have  recourse  to  the  deposit  of  Har- 
leigh,  that  her  ansvv'er  to  this  affront 
might  be  an  immediate  change  of  lodg- 
ing, as  well  as  payment.     But  this  was 
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a  thought  that  scarcely  out-lived  the 
moment  of  its  formation.  Alas !  she 
cried,  he  who  alone  could  serve  me, 
whose  generosity  and  benevolence 
w^ould  delight  in  aiding  me,  has  put  it 
out  of  my  power  to  accept  his  smallest 
assistance !  Had  my  friendship  £on- 
tented  him,  how  essentially  might  I 
have  been  indebted  to  his  good  offices ! 

She  was  here  broken  in  upon  by  one 
of  the  young  apprentices,  who,  with 
many  apologies,  brought,  from  the  seve- 
ral trades-people,  all  the  little  bills  which 
had  been  incurred  through  the  direc- 
tions of  Miss  Arbe. 

However  severely  she  was  shocked, 
she  could  not  be  surprised.  She  wrote 
immediately  to  communicate  these  de- 
mands to  Miss  Arbe,  stating  her  distress, 
and  entreating  that  her  late  scholars 
might  be  urged  to  settle  their  accounts 
with  the  utmost  expedition.  She  felt 
her  right  to  make  this  application  to 
Miss  Arbe,  whose  advice,  or  rather  in- 
sistance,  had  impelled  her  into  the  mea- 
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sures  which  produced  her  present  diffi- 
culties.  Her  request,  therefore,  though 
urged  with  deference  and  respect,  had 
a  tone  which  she  was  sure  could  not 
justly  be  disputed. 

She  wished  earnestly  to  address  a  few 
words  to  Lady  Kendover,  of  such  a 
nature  as  might  speak  in  her  favour  to 
Iier  scholars  at  large  5  but  so  many  ob- 
stacles were  m  the  way,  to  her  giving 
any  satisfactory  explanation,  that  she 
w-as  obliged  to  be  contented  w^ith  silent 
acquiescence. 

,  Miss  Arbe  sent  word  that  she  was 
engaged,  and  could  not  write.  The  rest 
of  the  day  was  passed  in  great  anxiety. 
But  when  the  following,  also,  w^ore  away, 
without  producing  any  reply,  she  wrote 
again,  proposing,  if  Miss  Arbe  Iiad  not 
time  to  attend  to  her  request,  to  submit 
it  to  Miss  Bydel. 

In  about  lialf  an  hour  after  she  had  sent 
this  second  note,  Mr.  Giles  Arbe  desired 
to  be  admitted,  that  he  might  deliver  to 
her  a  message  from  his  cousin. 
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She  recollected  having  heard,  from 
Selina,  that  he  was  a  very  absent,  but 
worthy  old  man,  and  that  he  had  the 
very  best  temper  of  any  person  breath- 
ing. 

She  did  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to 
receive  him.;  and  his  appearance  an- 
nounced, at  once,  the  latter  quality,  by 
a  smile  the  most  inartificial,  v.hich  was 
evidently  the  emanation  of  a  kind  heart, 
opening  to  immediate  good  will  at  sight 
of  a  fellow-creature.  It  seemed  the 
visible  index  of  a  good  and  innocent 
mind ;  and  his  manners  had  the  most 
singular  simplicity. 

His  cousin,  he  said,  had  desired  him 
to  acquaint  her,  that  she  could  not  call, 
because  she  was  particularly  engaged ; 
and  could  not  write,  because,  she  was 
particularly  hurried.  "  And  whenever 
I  have  a  commission  from  ray  cou- 
sin,'' he  continued,  "  I  always  think 
it  best  to  deliver  it  in  her  own  v/ords, 
for  two  or  three  reasons  ;  one  of 
which  is  that  my  own  might  not  be 
half  as  good  j  for  she  is  the  most  accom- 
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pllshed  young  lady  living,  I  am  told  ; 
and  my  other  reasons  you'Jl  do  me  a 
favour  by  not  asking  me  to  mention.'* 
4i  "  I  may,  at  least  infer,  then,  Sir,  that, 
when  less  hurried,  and  less  engaged, 
Miss  Arbe  means  to  have  the  goodness 
to  come,  or  to  write  to  me  ?" 

"  I  don't  doubt  it :  those  ladies  that 
slie  don't  like  should  see  her  with  you, 
can  hardly  keep  watching  her  all  day 
long." 

"  What  ladies,  Sir  ?" 

"  O,  I  must  not  mention  names  !" 
returned  he,  smiling ;  "  my  cousin 
charged  me  not.  My  fair  cousin  likes 
very  well  to  be  obeyed.  But,  may  be, 
so  do  you,  too  ?  For  they  tell  me  it's 
not  an  uncommon  thing  among  ladies. 
And  if  that's  the  case,  I  shall  find  myself 
in  a  dilemma;  for  my  cousin  has  the 
best  right ;  and  yet,  what  have  you  done 
to  me  that  I  should  deny  you  what  you 
ask  me  ?" 

Then  looking  earnestly,  but  with  an 
air  so  innocent,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
give  offence,    in   her    face,    he  added, 
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"  My  cousin  has  often  told  me  a  great 
many  things  about  yon ;  yet  she  never 
mentioned  your  being  so  pretty !  But 
may  be  she  thought  I  might  find  it 
out/' 

Ellis  enquired  whether  he  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  her  applica- 
tion to  Miss  Arbe. 

.  He  nodded  an  assent,  but  checking 
himself  from  confirming  it,  cried,  "  My 
cousin  bid  me  say  nothing ;  for  she  will 
have  it  that  I  always  mention  things  that 
should  not  be  told  ;  and  that  makes  me 
\ery  careful.  So  I  hope  you  won't  be 
angry  if  you  find  me  rather  upon  my 
guard." 

Ellis  disclaimed  all  inquisitive  designs, 
beyond  desiring  to  know,  whether  Miss 
Arbe  meant  that  she  should  discuss  her 
situation  with  him,  and  receive  his  coun- 
sel how  she  should  proceed. 

"  My  cousin  never  asks  my  counsel," 
he  answered  :  "  she  knows  every  thing 
best  herself.  She  is  very  clever,  they 
tell  me.     She  often  recounts  to  me  how 
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she  surprises  people.  So  does  her  papa. 
I  believe  they  think  I  should  not  dis- 
cover it  else.  And  I  don't  know  but 
they  are  in  the  right,  for  I  am  a  very  in- 
different judge.  But  I  can't  make  out, 
Avith  that  gentle  air  of  yours,  and  so 
pretty  a  face,  how  you  can  have  made 
those  ladies  take  such  a  dislike  to  you  ?'' 

«  A  dislike,  Sir  ?" 

"  Yes ;  Lady  Arramede  talks  of  you 
with  prodigious  contempt,  and — " 

Ellis  colouring  at  this  word,  hung 
back,  evidently  declining  to  hear  an- 
other ;  but  Mr.  Giles,  not  remarking 
this,  ^vent  on.  "  And  Miss  Brinvilie 
can't  endure  you,  neither.  It's  a  curious 
thing  to  see  what  an  angry  look  comes 
over  her  features,  when  she  talks  of  you. 
Do  you  know  the  reason  ?" 

"  I  flatter  myself  it  is  not  to  be  known, 
Sir !  Certainly  I  am  innocent  of  any 
design  of  offending  her." 

"  Why  then  perhaps  she  doos  not 
know  what  she  has  taken  amiss,  herself, 
poor  lady !    She's   only   affronted,    and 
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can't  teli  why.  It  will  happen  so  some- 
times, to  those  pretty  ladies,  when  they 
begin  going  a  little  down  hill.  And  they 
can't  help  it.  They  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  it  themselves,  poor  things ! 
But  we  can  see  how  it  is  better,  we 
lookers-on." 

He  then  seated  himself  upon  an  arm- 
chair, and,  leaning  back  at  his  ease,  con- 
tinued talking,  but  without  looking  at 
Ellis,  or  seeming  to  address  her. 

''  I  always  pity  them,  the  moment  I 
see  them,  those  pretty  creatures,  even 
when  they  arc  in  th.eir  prirae.  I  al- 
ways think  what  they  have  got  to 
go  through.  After  seeing  every  body 
admire  them,  to  see  nobody  look  at 
them  !  And  wiien  they  cast  tiieir  eyes 
on  a  glass,  to  find  themselves  every  day 
changing,  —  and  ahvays  lor  the  worse  ! 
It  is  butliard  upon  them,  I  really  think, 
when  they  have  done  nothing  to  deserve 
it.^  It  is  but  a  short  time  a^o  that  that 
Miss  Brinviile  was  almost  as  pretty  as 
this  young  harp-player  here."  — 
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"  S^'r  !'*  cried  Ellis,  surprised. 

"  Ma'am  ?"  cried  he,  starting,  and 
looking  round ;  and  then,  smiHng  at 
himself,  adding,  "  I  protest  I  did  not 
think  of  your  being  so  near  me !  I  had 
forgot  that.  But  I  hope  you  won't  take 
it  ill  ?'* 

"  By  no  means,*'  she  answered  j  and 
asked  whether  she  might  wu'ite  a  few 
lines  bv  him  to  Miss  Arbe. 

He  willingly  consented. 

She  then  drew  up  an  animated  re- 
presentation, to  that  lady,  of  the  irksome 
situation  into  which  she  was  cast,  from 
the  evident  distrust  manifested  by  Miss 
Matson;  and  the  suspicious  speed  with 
which  the  other  bills  had  been  delivered. 
She  meant  to  send  her  small  accounts 
immediately  to  all  her  scholars,  and  en- 
treated Miss  Arbe  to  use  her  interest  in 
hastening  their  discharge. 

When  she  raised  her  head  to  give  this, 
with  an  apology,  to  Mr.  Giles,  she  saw 
him  unfolding  some  small  papers,  which 
he  began   very   earnestly   to    examine. 
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Not  to  interrupt  him,  she  took  up  some 
needle-work  ;  but,  upon  looking,  soon 
after,  at  the  chimney-piece,  she  missed 
the  packet  which  she  had  placed  there, 
of  her  bills,  and  then  with  the  utmost 
surprise,  perceived  that  it  was  in  his 
hands. 

She  waited  a  few  instants,  in  expecta- 
tion that  he  would  either  put  it  down, 
or  make  some  excuse  for  his  curiosity  j 
but  he  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  less. 
He  sorted  and  counted  the  bills,  and 
began  casting  them  up. 

"  Have  you  then  the  goodness.  Sir,'* 
said  Ellis,  "  to  prepare  yourself  for 
acquainting  Miss  Arbe  with  the  state  of 
my  affairs  ?" 

He  started  again  at  this  question,  and 
looked  a  littic  scared ;  but,  after  a 
minute  s  perplexity,  he  suddenly  arose, 
and  hastily  refolding,  and  placing  them 
upon  the  chimney-piece,  said,  with  a 
good  deal  of  confusion,  "  I  beg  your 
pardon  a  thousand  times  !  I  don't  well 
know    how    this    happened ;     but    the 
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chimney-piece  looks  so  like  tny  own, — 
and  the  lire  was  so  comfortable,  -—that  I 
suppose  I  thought  I  was  at  home,  and 
took  that  parcel  for  one  that  the  servant 
had  put  there  for  me.  And  I  was  won- 
dering to  myself  when  I  had  ordered  all 
those  linens,  and  muslins,  and  the  like  :  I 
could  not  recollect  one  article  of  them.'* 
He  then,  after  again  begging  her 
pardon,  took  leave. 

While  Ellis  was  ruminating  whether 
this  strange  conduct  were  the  effect  of 
absence,  oddity,  or  curiosity,  he  abruptly 
returned,  and  said,  "  I  protest  I  was 
going  without  my  errand,  at  last!  Did 
you  bid  me  tell  ray  cousin- that  all  those 
bills  were  paid  ?" 

"  All  paid  ?  —  alas,  no  !  —  not  one  of 
them !" 

"  And  why  not?  You  should  al- 
ways pay  your  bills,  my  dear." 

Ellis  looked  at  him  in  much  per- 
plexity, to  see  whether  this  were  uttered 
as  a  sneer,  or  as  a  remonstrance ;  but 
soon  perceived,  by  the   earnestness  of 
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his  countenance,  that  it  was  the  latter ; 
and  then,  with  a  sigh,  answered,  "  You 
are  undoubtedly  right,  Sir!  I  am  the  first 
to  condemn  all  that  appears  against  me! 
But  I  made  my  late  attempt  with  a  per- 
suasion that  I  was  as  secure  of  repaying  ' 
others,  as  of  serving  myself.  I  would 
not,  else,  have  run  any  risk,  where  I 
should  not  have  been  the  sole  sufferer." 
"  But  what,"  said  he,  staring,  and 
shutting  the  door,  and  not  seeming  to 
comprehend  her,  "  what  is  the  reason 
that  you  can't  pay  your  bills  ?" 

"  A  very  simple  reason.  Sir? — I 
have  not  the  power  !" 

"  Not  the  power?  —  what,  are  you 
very  poor,  then  ?" 

Ellis  could  not  forbear  smiling,  but 
seeing  him  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
hastened  to  answer,  "Yes,  Sir,  —  but 
very  proud,  too  !  I  am  sometimes,  there- 
ibre,  involved  in  the  double  distress,  of 
being  obliged  to  refuse  the  very  assist- 
ance I  require." 

"  But  you  would  not  refuse  mine  1" 
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!];#c^ Without  a  moment's  hesitation  !'* 

"  Would  you,  indeed  ?  And  from 
what  motive  ?" 

Again  Ellis  could  scarcely  keep  her 
countenance,  at  a  question  so  unexpect- 
ed, while  she  answered,  "  From  the 
customs.  Sir,  of  the  world,  I  have  been 
brought  up  to  avoid  all  obligations  with 
strangers/' 

"  How  so?  I  don't  at  all  see  that. 
Have  you  not  an  obligation  to  that  linen 
draper,  and  hosier,  and  I  don't  know 
who,  there,  upon  your  chimney-piece,  if 
you  take  their  things,  and  don't  pay 
for  them  ?"  '-'^? 

Yet  more  struck  with  the  sense  of  un- 
biassed equity  manifested  by  this  ques- 
tion, than  by  the  simplicity  shewn  by 
that  which  had  preceded  it,  Ellis  felt 
her  face  suffused  with  shame,  as  she  re- 
plied, "  I  blush  to^have  incurred  such 
a  reprimand;  but  I  hope  to  convince 
you,  by  the  exertions  which  I  shall  not 
a  moment  delay  making,  hoW  little  it  is 
my  intention  to  practise  any  such  in- 
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justice  ;  and  how  wide,  it  >vquld  be  from 
my  approbation." 

She  sat  down,  sensibly  affected  by  the 
necessity  of  uttering  this  vindication. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  he,  without  ob- 
serving her  distress,  "  won't  it  be  more 
honest  to  run  in  debt  with  an  old 
bachelor,  who  has  nobody  but  himself 
to  take  care  of,  than  with  a  set  of  poor 
people  who,  perhaps,  have  got  their 
houses  full  of  children  ?" 

The  word  honest,  and  the  impossibi- 
lity of  disproving  a  charge  of  injuring 
those  by  whom  she  had  been  served,  so 
powerfully  shocked  her  feelings  in  ar- 
raigning her  principles,  that  she  could 
frame  no  answer. 

Conceiving  her  silence  to  be  assent, 
he  returned  to  the  chimney-piece,  and, 
taking  the  little  packet  of  bills,  prepared 
to  put  it  into  his  pocket-book  ;  but,  has- 
tily, then,  rising,  she  entreated  him  to 
restore  it  without  delay. 

Her  manner  was  so  earnest  that  he 
did  not  dare  contest  her  will,  though  he 
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looked  nearly  as  angry  as  he  was  sorry. 
"  I  meant,"  he  said,  "  to  Iiave  given 
you  tlie  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world ; 
that  Vv'as  what  I  meant.     I  thought  your 
debts  made  you  so  unhappy,  that  you 
would  love  me  all  your  life  for  getting 
them  off  your  hands.     I  loved  a  person 
so  myself,  who  paid  for  some  tops  for 
me,    when    I    was    a    boy,   that   I  had 
bought  for  some  oi'  my  playmates  ;  with- 
out recollecting  that  I  had  no  money  to 
pay  for  them.      However,  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  my  blunder,  if  you  like  your 
debts  better." 

He  now  bowed  to  her,  with  an  ah'  of 
concern,  and,  wishing  her  health  and 
happiness,  retreated ;  but  left  her  door 
wide  open  ;  and  she  heard  him  say  to 
the  milliners,  "  My  dears,  Pve  made  a 
great  mistake  :  I  wanted  to  set  that 
pretty  lady's  heart  at  rest,  by  paying  her 
bills  ;  but  she  says  she  had  rather  owe 
them  ;  though  she  did  not  mention  her 
reason.  So  I  hope  the  poor  people  are 
in  no  great  hurry.     However,  whether 
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they  be  or  not,  don't  let  them  torment 
her  for  the  money,  for  she  says  she  has 
none.  So  'twould  only  be  plaguing  her 
for  nothing.  And  I  should  be  sorry  for 
that,  for  she  looks  as  if  she  were  very 
good  y  besides  being  so  pretty.'' 


BOOK  IV. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

T^  LLIS,  for  some  minutes,  hardly  knevr 
whether   to  be   most   provoked   or 
diverted  by  this  singular  visit.     But  all 
that    approached    to    amusement    was 
short  lived.     The  most   distant   appre- 
hension    that    her    probity    could     be 
arraigned,  was  shocking ;    and  she  de- 
termined to  dedicate  the  evening  to  cal- 
culating all  that  she  had  either  to  pay  or 
to  receive ;    and  sooner  to  leave  herself 
destitute  of  every  means  of  support,  but 
such   as  should  arise  from  day  to   day, 
than  hazard  incurring  any  suspicion  in- 
jurious to  her  integrity. 

These  estimates,  which  were  easily 
drawn  up,  afforded  her,  at  once,  a  view 
of  her  ability  to  satisfy  her  creditors, 
and  of  the  helpless  poverty  in  which  she 
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must  then  remain  herself:  her  courage, 
nevertheless,  rose  higher,  from  the 
conviction  that  her  honour  would  be 
cleared. 

She  was  thus  employed,  when,  late  in 
the  evening,  Miss  Arbe,  full  dressed,  and 
holding  her  watch  in  her  hand,  ran  up 
stairs.  "  I  have  but  a  quarter  of  an 
hoLvr,*'  she  cried,  "  to  stay,  so  don't  let 
us  lose  a  moment.  I  am  just  come 
from  dining  at  Lady  Kendover's,  and  I 
am  going  to  an  assembly  at  the  Syca- 
more's. But  I  thought  I  would  just 
steal  a  few  minutes  for  our  dear  little 
lyre.  You  can  give  me  your  answer, 
you  know,  as  I  am  going  down  stairs. 
Come,  quick,  my  dear  Miss  Ellis !  — 
'Tis  such  a  delight  to  try  our  music 
together  1*' 

"  My  answer.  Madam  ?**  cried  Ellis, 
surprised :  "  I  had  hoped  for  yours ! 
and,  as  you  will,  probably,  meet  all  the 
ladies  to  whom  you  have  had  the  good- 
ness to  mention  me,  at  Miss  Sycamore's, 
I  entreat — " 

VOL.  II.  L 
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"  I  am  so  dreadfully  hurried/*  cried 
she,  unrolling  her  music,  "  that  I  can*t 
say  a  word  of  all  that  now.  But  we'll 
arrange  it,  and  you  can  tell  me  how  you 
like  our  plan,  you  know,  as  I  am  putting 
up  my  music,  and  going  ;  but  we  can't 
possibly  play  the  harp  while  I  am  draw- 
ing on  my  gloves,  and  scampering  down 
stairs." 

This  logic,  which  she  feltto  be  irrefu- 
table, she  uttered  with  the  most  perfect 
self-complacency,  while  spreading  her 
music,  and  placing  herself  at  the  harp; 
but  once  there,  she  would  neither  say 
nor  hear  another  word ;  and  it  was 
equally  in  vain  that  Ellis  desired  an  ex- 
planation of  the  plan  to  Vvhich  she 
alluded,  or  an  answer  to  the  petition 
which  she  had  written  herself.  Miss 
Arbe  could  listen  to  no  sounds  but  those 
produced  by  her  own  fingers;  and  could 
balance  no  interests,  but  those  upon 
which  she  was  speculating,  of  the  advan- 
tages which  she  should  herself  reap 
from  these  continual,  though  unacknow- 
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ledged  lessons.  And  Ellis  found  all  her 
painful  difficulties,  how  to  extricate 
herself  from  the  distresses  of  penury,  the 
horrour  of  creditors,  and  the  fears  of 
want,  treated  but  as  minor  considera-  , 
tions,  when  put  in  competition  with  the 
importance  of  Miss  Arbe's  most  trivial, 
and  even  stolen  improvement. 

She  saw,  however,  no  redress ;  dis- 
pleafure  was  unnoticed,  distaste  was  un- 
heeded ;  and  she  had  no  choice  but  to 
put  aside  every  feeling,  and  give  her 
usual  instructions ;  or  to  turn  a  pro- 
fessed protectress  into  a  dangerous  and 
"resentful  enemy. 

She  sat  down,  therefore,  to  her  busi- 
ness. 

The  quarter  of  an  liour  was  scarcely 
passed,  before  Miss  Arbe  started  up  to 
be  gone  ;  and,  giving  her  music  to  Ellis 
to  fold,  while  she  drew  on  her  gloves, 
cried,  "  Well,  you  can  tell  me,  now, 
v/hat  I  must  say  to  Lady  Kendover.  I 
hope  you  Yik,^  my  scheme  ?" 

Ellis  protested  herself  utterly  ignorant 
what  scheme  she  meant. 

L    2 
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"  Bless  me/'  she  cried,  "  did  not  my 
cousin  tell  you  what  I've  been  doing  for 
you  ?  I've  quite  slaved  in  your  service, 
I  can  assure  you.  I  never  made  such 
exertions  in  my  life.  Every  body  had 
agreed  to  give  you  up.  It's  really 
shocking  to  see  how  people  are  go- 
verned by  their  prejudices  !  But  I 
brought  them  all  round ;  for,  after 
Lady  Aurora's  letter,  they  none  of 
them  could  tell  what  to  resolve  upon, 
till  I  gave  them  my  advice.  That,  in- 
deed, is  no  unusual  thing  to  happen  to 
me.  So  few  people  know  what  they  had 
best  do!" 

This  self-eulogium  having  elated  her 
spirits,  her  haste  to  depart  sufficiently 
slackened,  to  give  her  time  to  make  a 
farther  demand,  whether  her  cousin  had 
executed  her  commission. 

Ellis  knew  not  even  that  he  had  had 
any  to  execute. 

"  Well,"  she  cried,  "  that  old  soul 
grows  more  provoking  every  day !  I 
have  resolved  a  thousand  times  never 
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to  trust  him  again  ;   only  he   is  always 
at  hand,  and  that's  so  convenient,  one 
does  not  know  how  to  resist  making  use 
of  him.      But   he   really   torments   me 
more  than    any  thing  existing.      If  he 
had  literally  no  sense,  one  should  not 
be  so  angry  ;  but,  when  it's  possible  to 
make  him  listen,  he  understands  what 
one  says  well  enough  :  and  sometimes, 
which   you  will   scarcely  believe,   he'll 
suddenly  utter  something  so  keen  and 
so  neat,  that  you'd  suppose  him,  all  at 
once,  metamorphosed  into  a  wit.     But 
the  fact  is,  he  is  so  tiresomely  absent, 
that  he  never  knows  what  he  does,  nor 
hears  what  one  says.     At  breakfast,  he 
asks    whether    there    is    nothing    more 
coming  for  dinner;   at  dinner,  he  bids 
his  servant  get  ready  his  night-cap  and 
slippers,  because  he  shall  eat  no  supper ; 
if  any  body  applies  to  him  for  a  pinch  of 
snuft*,  he  brings  them  an  arm  chair ;  if 
they  ask  him  how  he  does,  he  fetches  his 
hat  and  cane,  buttons  his  great  coat  up 
to  his  chin,  and  says  he  is  ready  to  at^ 
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tend  thein  j  if  tliey  enquire  what  it  is 
o'clock,  he  thanks  them  for  their  kind- 
ness, and  runs  over  a  list  of  all  his  aches 
and  pains ;  and  the  moment  any  body 
enters  the  room,  the  first  word  lie  com- 
monly says  to  them  is  Good-bye  V 

Ellis  earnestly  begged  to  know  what 
was  meant  by  the  letter  of  Lady  Aurora. 

Miss  Arbe  again  declaied  herself  too 
much  hurried  to  stay  ;  and  spent  more 
time  in  censuring  Mr.  Giles,  for  not 
having  spared  her  such  a  loss  of  it,  than 
"would  have  been  required  for  even  a 
minute  recital  of  the  business  which  he 
had  forgotten.  ElKs,  however,  at  length 
learnt,  that  Miss  Arbe  had  had  the  ad- 
dress to  hit  upon  a  plan  which  concili- 
ated all  interests,  and  to  which  she  had 
prevailed  upon  Lady  KenJover  to  con- 
isent.  "  Her  laVnip's  name,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  with  my  extensive  influence, 
will  be  quite  enough  to  obtain  that  of 
every  body  else  w^orth  having  at  Bright- 
helmstone.  And  she  was  vastly  kind, 
indeed  ;  for  though  she  did  it,  she  said^ 
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Willi  the  extremes!  repugnance,  which, 
to  be  sure,  is  natural  enough,  not  being 
able  to  imagine  who  or  what  she  serves  ; 
yet,  in  consideration  of  your  being  pa- 
tronized by  me,  slie  would  not  refuse  to 
give  you  her  countenance  once  more. 
Nothing  in  the  world  could  be  kinder. 
You  must  go  immediately  to  thank 
her.'^ 

"  Unhappily,  Madam,"  answered 
Ellis,  colouring,  "  I  have  too  many  ob- 
ligations of  my  own  unrepaid,  to  have 
the  presumption  to  suppose  I  can  assist 
in  the  acknowledgments  of  others  :  and 
this  plan,  whatever  it  may  be,  has  so 
evidently  received  the  sanction  of  Lady 
Kendover  solely  to  oblige  Miss  Arbe, 
that  it  would  be  folly,  if  not  imperti- 
nence, on  my  part,  to  claim  the  honour 
of  offering  her  ladyship  my  thanks." 

Miss  Arbe,  whose  watch  was  always 
in  her  hand,  when  her  harp  was  not,  had 
no  time  to  mark  this  discrimination  ; 
she  went  on,  therefore,  rapidly,  with  her 
communication.  "  Lady  Kendover,"  she 
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said,  "  had  asserted,  that  if  Miss  Ellis 
had  been  celebrated  in  any  public  line  of 
life,  there  would  be  less  difficulty  about 
employing  her ;  but  as  she  had  only 
been  seen  or  noticed  in  private  families, 
it  was  necessary  to  be  much  more  par- 
ticular as  to  her  connexions  and  con« 
duct  *y  because,  in  that  case,  she  must, 
of  course,  be  received  upon  a  more 
friendly  footing ;  and  with  a  considera- 
tion and  confidence  by  no  means  neces- 
sary for  a  public  artist.  If,  therefore, 
all  were  not  clear  and  satisfactory  — '* 

Ellis,  with  mingled  spirit  and  dignity, 
here  interrupted  her :  "  Spare  me, 
Madam,  this  preamble,  for  both  our 
sakes !  for  though  the  pain  it  causes  i§ 
only  mine,  the  useless  trouble,  —  pardon 
me  !  —  will  be  yours.  I  do  not  desire  — 
I  could  not  even  consent  to  enter  any 
house,  where  to  receive  me  would  be 
deemed  a  disgrace." 

"  O,  but  you  have  not  heard  my  plan! 
You  don't  know  how  well  it  has  all  been 
settled.  The  harp. professor  now  here,  a 
proud,  conceited  old  coxcomb,  full  of 
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the  most  abominable  airs,  but  a  divine 
performer,  wants  to  obtrude  his  daughter 
upon  us,  in  your  place  ;  though  she  has 
got  so  cracked  a  voice,  that  she  gives 
one  the  head-ache  by  her  squeaks.  Well, 
to  make  it  his  interest  not  to  be  your 
enemy,  I  have  prevailed  with  Lady 
Kendover  to  desire  him  to  take  you  in 
for  one  of  his  band,  either  to  play  or 
sing,  at  the  great  concert-room." 

Ellis,  amazed,  exclaimed,  "  Can  you 
mean,  Madam,  —  can  Lady  Kendover 
mean  —  to  propose  my  performing  in 
public  ?" 

"  Precisely  that.  'Tis  the  only  w^ay 
in  the  world  to  settle  the  business,  and 
-conquer  all  parties." 

"  If  so.  Madam,  they  can  never  be 
conquered  !  for  never,  most  certainly 
never,  can  I  perform  in  public  !" 

"  And  why  not?  You'll  do  vastly 
well,  I  dare  say.  Why  should  you  be 
so  timid?  'Tis  the  best  way  to  gaiu 
you  admission  into  great  houses ;  and 
if  your  performance  is  applauded,  you'll 
L  J 
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have  as  many  scholars  as  you  like  ;  andr 
you  may  be  as  impertinent  as  you  vvilL 
Your  humility,  now^  won't  make  you  half 
so  many  friends,  as  a  set  of  airs  and 
graces,  then,  will  make  you  partizans." 

"  I  am  much  obHged  to  you  for  a 
recommendation  so  powerful.  Madam," 
answered  EUis,  dryly  j  "  but  I  must  en- 
treat you  to  pardon  my  inability  to 
avail  myself  of  it ;  and  my  frank  decla- 
ration, that  my  objections  to  this  plan 
are  insuperable." 

Miss  Arbe  only  treated  this  as  an 
ignorant  diffidence,  scarcely  worth  even 
derision,  till  Ellis  solemnly  and  posi- 
tively repeated,  that  her  resolution  not 
to  appear  in  public  would  be  unalter- 
able :  she  then  became  seriously  offend- 
ed, and,  slightly  wishing  her  good  night, 
ran  down  stairs ;  without  making  any 
other  answer  to  her  enquiry,  concerning 
the  request  in  her  note,  than  that  she 
knew  not  what  it  meant,  and  could  not 
stay  another  moment. 

Ellis,    now,    was    deeply    disturbed. 
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Her  first  impulse  was  to  write  to  Lady 
Aurora,  and  implore  her  protection ; 
but  this  wish  was  soon  subdued  by  an 
invincible  repugnance,  to  drawing  so 
young  a  person  into  any  clandestin-e 
correspondence. 

Yet  there  was  no  one  else  to  whor.i 
she  could  apply.  Alas !  she  cried,  how 
wretched  a  situation!  —  And  vet, — 
compared  with  what  it  might  have  been  ! 
—  Ah !  let  me  dwell  upon  that  con- 
trast! —  What,  then,  can  make  me 
miserable  ? 

With  revived  vigour  from  this  retlec- 
tion,  she  resolved  to  assume  courage 
to  send  in  all  her  accounts,  vvithout 
waiting  any  longer  for  the  precarious 
assistance  of  Miss  Arbe.  But  v/hat  was 
to  follow  ?  When  all  dimculty  should 
be  over  with  respect  to  others,  how  was 
she  to  exist  herself? 

Music,  though  by  no  means  lier  only 

accomplishment,  was  the  only  one  which 

she  dared  flatter  herself  to  possess  with 

sufficient  knowledge,    for  the   arduous 
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attempt  of  teaching  what  she  had  learnt. 
Even  in  this,  she  had  been  frequently 
embarrassed ;  all  she  knew  upon  the 
subject  had  been  acquired  as  a  diletante, 
not  studied  as  an  artist ;  and  though  she 
was  an  elegant  and  truly  superiour  per- 
former, she  was  nearly  as  deficient  in 
the  theoretical,  as  she  was  skilful  in  the 
practical  part  of  the  science  of  which 
she  undertook  to  give  lessons. 

Wide  is  the  difference  between  exhibit* 
ing  that  which  we  have  attained  only  for 
that  purpose,  from  the  power  of  dispens- 
ing knowledge  to  others.  Where  only 
\vhat  is  chosen  is  produced ;  only  what 
is  practised  is  performed ;  where  one 
favourite  piece,  however  laboriously  ac- 
quired, however  exclusively  finished, 
gains  a  character  'of  excellence,  that, 
for  the  current  day,  and  with  the  cur- 
rent throng,  disputes  the  prize  of  fame, 
even  with  the  solid  rights  of  professional 
candidates  ;  the  young  and  nearly  igno- 
rant disciple,  may  seem  upon  a  par  with 
the   experienced    and    learned    master. 
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But  to  disseminate  knowledge,  by  clear- 
ing that  which  is  obscure,  and  explaining 
that  which  is  difficult ;  to  make  what  is 
hard  appear  easy,  by  giving  facility  to 
the  execution  of  what  is  abstruse  to  the 
conception  j  to  lighten  the  fatigue  of 
practice,  by  the  address  of  method ;  to 
shorten  what  requires  study,  by  antici- 
pating its  result ;  and,  while  demonstrat- 
ing effects  to  expound  their  cause:  by 
the  rules  of  art,  to  hide  the  want  of 
science ;  and  to  supply  the  dearth 
of  genius,  by  divulging  the  secrets  of 
embellishments  ;  —  these  were  labours 
that  demanded  not  alone  brilHant 
talents,  which  she  amply  possessed, 
but  a  fund  of  scientific  knowledge,  to 
which  she  formed  no  pretensions.  Her 
modesty,  however,  aided  her  good  sense, 
in  confining  her  attempts  at  giving  im- 
provement  within  the  limits  of  her  abi- 
lity;  and  rare  indeed  must  have  been 
her  ill  fortune,  had  a  pupil  fallen  to  her 
lot,  sufficiently  advanced  to  have  sur- 
passed  her  powers  of  instruction. 
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But  this  art,  the  favourite  of  her 
mind,  and  in  which  she  had  taste  and 
talents  lo  excel,  must  be  now  relin- 
quished: and  Drawing,  in  which  she  was 
also,  though  not  equally,  an  adept,  pre- 
sented the  same  obstacles  of  recom- 
mendation for  obtaining  scholars,  as  mu- 
sic. Her  theatrical  abilities,  though  of 
the  first  cast,  were  useless ;  since  from 
whatever  demanded  public  representa- 
tion, her  mind  revolted  :  and  her  origi- 
nal v/ish  of  procuring  herself  a  safe  and 
retired  asylum,  by  becoming  a  governess 
to  some  young  lady,  was  now  more  than 
ever  remote  from  ail  chance  of  being 
gratified. 

How  few,  she  cried,  how  circumscribed, 
are  the  attainments  of  won:en  !  and  how 
much  fewer  and  more  circumscribed  still, 
are  those  which  may,  in  their  conse- 
quences, be  useful  as  well  as  ornamental, 
to  the  higher,  or  educated  class  1  those 
through  which,  in  tlie  reverses  of  for- 
tune,  a  female  may  reap  benefit  without 
abasement!  those  which,  while  preserv- 
ing    her    from   pecuniary  distress,  will 
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not  aggravate  the  hardships  or  sorrows 
of  her  changed  condition,  either  by 
immediate  humiliation,  or  by  what, 
eventually,  her  connexions  may  consider 
as  disgrace  ! 

Thus  situated,  she  could  have  recourse 
only  to  the  dull,  monotonous,  and 
cheerless  plan,  from  wliich  Miss  Arbe 
had  turned  her  aside  ;  that  of  offering 
her  services  to  Miss  Matson  as  a  needle- 
woman. 

Her  first  step,  upon  this  resolution, 
was  to  send  back  the  harp  to  the  music- 
sliop.  Since  no  further  hope  remained 
of  recovering  her  scholars,  she  would 
not  pay  her  court  to  Miss  Arbe  at  the 
■  expence  of  Miss  Bydel.  She  next  dis- 
patched her  small  accounts  to  Lady 
Kendover,  Lady  Arramede,  Miss  Syca- 
more, Miss  Brinville,  the  Miss  Crawleys, 
and  Miss  Tedman:  but,  notwithstandino* 
her  poverty,  she  desired  to  be  allowed  to 
have  instructed  Selina  simply  from  mo* 
tives  of  gratitude. 

To  give  up  her  large  apartment,  was 
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her  next  tletermination;  and  she  desired 
to  speak  with  Miss  Matson,  to  whom  she 
made  known  her  intention  ;  soliciting, 
at  the  same  time,  some  employment  in 
needle-work. 

This  was  a  measure  not  more  essential 
than  disagreeable.  "  Mercy,  Ma'am  !'* 
Miss  Matson  cried,  seating  herself  upon 
the  sofa  :  "  I  hope,  at  least,  you  won't 
Jeave  my  first  floor  before  you  pay  me 
for  it  ?  And  as  to  w^ork,  —  what  is  the 
premium  you  mean  to  propose  to  me  ?'* 

Ellis  answered  that  she  could  propose 
none  :  she  desired  only  to  receive  and 
to  return  her  work  from  day  to  day. 

Looking  at  her,  now,  with  an  air  ex- 
tremely  contemptuous.  Miss  Matson 
replied,  that  that  was  by  no  means  her 
way  ;  that  all  her  young  ladies  came  to 
her  with  handsome  premiums  ;  and  that 
she  had  already  eight  or  nine  upon  her 
list,  more  than  she  was  able  to  admit 
into  her  shop. 

Ellis,  affrighted  at  the  prospect  before 
her,  earnestly  enquired  whether  Mi§s 
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Matson  would  have  the  kindness  to  aid 
her  in  an  appHcation  elsewhere,  for  some 
plain  work. 

"  That,  Ma'am,  is  one  of  the  things 
the  most  difficult  in  the  world  to  obtain. 
Such  loads  of  young  women  are  out  of 
employ,  that  one's  quite  teized  for  re- 
commendations. Besides  which,  your 
being  known  to  have  run  up  so  many 
debts  in  the  town,  —  you'll  excuse  me. 
Ma'am,  —  makes  it  not  above  half  re- 
putable to  venture  staking  one's  credit  — 
after  all  those  droll  things  that  Mr. 
Riley,  you  know,  Ma'am,  said  to  Miss 
Bydel.— " 

Ellis  could  bear  no  more :  she  pro- 
mised to  hasten  her  payment  j  and 
begged  to  beleft  alone. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Tj^LLlS  had  but  just  cast  herself,  in 
deep  disturbance,  upon  a  chair, 
when  her  door  was  opened,  without 
tapping,  or  any  previous  ceremony,  by 
Mr.  Giles  Arbe  ;  who  smilingly  enquired 
after  her  health,  with  the  familiar  kind- 
ness of  an  intimate  old  friend  ;  but,  re- 
ceiving no  immediate  answer,  gave  her 
a  nod,  that  said,  don't  mind  me ;  and, 
sitting  down  by  her  side,  began  talking 
to  himself. 

Roused  by  this  interruption,  she 
begged  to  know  his  commands. 

He  finished  his  speech  to  himself, 
before  he  took  any  notice  of  her's,  an^l 
then,  very  good  humouredly,  asked 
what  she  wanted. 

"  May  I  hope,"  she  cried,  "  that  you 
have  the  goodness  to  bring  me  some 
answer  to  my  note  ?" 
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*«  What  note,  my  pretty  lady  ?'* 

"  That  wliich  you  were  so  obh'ging 
as  to  undertake  delivering  for  me  to 
Miss  Arbe  r" 

He  stared  and  looked  amazed,  re- 
peating, "  Note?  —  what  note?"  but 
when,  at  last,  she  succeeded  in  making 
him  recollect  the  circumstance,  his 
countenance  fell,  and  leaning  against 
the  back  of  his  chair,  while  his  stick,. 
and  a  parcel  which  he  held  under  his 
arm,  dropt  to  the  ground :  "  I  am 
frighted  to  death,"  he  cried,  "  for  fear 
it's  that  I  tore  last  night,  to  light  my 
little  lamp  !" 

Then,  emptying  every  thing  out  of 
his  pockets;  "  I  can  soon  tell,  however,'* 
he  continued,  "  because  1  put  t'other  half 
back,  very  carefully;  determining  to  exa- 
mine what  it  was  in  the  morning  ;  for  I 
was  surprised  to  find  a  folded  note  in 
my  pocket :  but  I  thought  of  it  no  more, 
afterwards,  from  that  time  to  this." 

Collecting,  then,  the  fragments  ; 
"  Here,"  he  continued,  "  is  what  is 
left.-^" 
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Ellis  immediately  recognized  her 
hand-writing. 

"  I  protest,"  cried  he,  in  great  con- 
fusion, "  I  have  never  above  twice  or 
thrice,  perhaps,  in  my  life,  been  more 
ashamed  !  And  once  was  when  I  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  biirn  a  gentleman's 
stick ;  a  mighty  curious  sjrt  of  cane, 
that  I  was  unluckily  holding  in  my  hand, 
just  as  the  fire  wanted  stirring;  and  not 
much  thinking,  at  that  moment,  by 
great  ill  luck,  of  what  I  was  about,  I 
poked  it  into  the  middle  of  the  grate ; 
and  not  a  soul  happened  to  take  notice 
of  it,  any  more  than  myself,  till  it  made 
a  prodigious  crackling;  and  all  that  was 
not  consumed  split  into  splinters.  I 
never  w^as  so  out  of  countenance  in  my 
life.  I  could  not  make  a  single  apology. 
So  they  all  thought  I  did  not  mind  it! 
Don't  you  think  so,  too,  now  ?  For  I 
am  very  sorry  I  tore  your  note,  I  assure 
you!" 

EiHs  readily  accepted  his  excuse. 

"  Well,  and  another  time,"   he  con- 
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tinued,  "  I  had  a  still  worse  accident. 
I  was  running  after  an  ill-natured  gnat, 
that  had  stuug  a  lady,  with  my  hand 
uplifted  to  knock  him  down,  and,  \^':y 
unluckily,  after  he  had  led  me  a  dance 
all  over  the  room,  he  darted  rpon  the 
lady's  cheek  ;  and,  in  my  hurry  to  crush 
him,  I  gave  her  such  a  smuit  slap  of 
the  face,  that  it  made  her  quite  angry. 
I  was  never  so  shocked  since  I  was  born. 
I  ran  away  as  fast  as  I  could  ;  for  I  had 
not  a  word  to  say  for  myself/* 

He  then  beo;a*n  relating^  a  third  in- 
stance  ;  but  Ellis  interrupted  him  ;  and 
again  desired  to  know  his  business. 

"  Good !  true !"  cried  he,  "  you  do 
well  to  put  me  in  mind,  for  talking  of 
one  thing  makes  a  man  sometimes  for- 
get another.  It's  what  has  happened 
to  me  before  now.  One  i'n't  always 
upon  one's  guard.  I  remember,  once, 
my  poor  cousin  was  disappointed  of  a 
chaperon,  to  go  with  her  to  a  ball,  after 
being  dressed  out  in  all  the  best  things 
that  she  had  in  the  world,  and  looking 
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better  tlian  ever  she  did  before  in  her  life, 
as  she  told  me  herself;  and  she  asked  me 
to  run  to  a  particular  friend,  to  beg 
that  she  would  accompany  her,  instead 
of  the  one  that  had  failed  her ;  so  I  set 
off,  as  fast  as  possible,  for  I  saw  that  she 
was  in  a  prodigious  fidget ;  not  much 
caring,  I  suppose,  to  be  dizened  out, 
and  to  put  on  her  best  looks,  to  be  seen 
by  nobody  but  her  papa  and  me  ;  which 
is  natural  enough,  for  her  papa  always 
thinks  her  pretty  ;  and  as  to  me,  I  don't 
doubt  but  she  may  be  so  neither; 
though  I  never  happened  to  take  much 
notice  of  it." 

"  Well,  Sir,  to  our.  business  ?"  cried 
Ellis. 

"  Well,  when  I  arrived  at  this  friend 
of  my  cousin's,  I  met  there  a  friend  of 
my  own,  and  one  that  I  had  not  seen  for 
lifteen  years.  I  had  so  prodigious  much 
to  say  to  him,  that  it  put  all  my  poor 
cousin's  fine  clothes  and  best  looks  out 
of  my  head !  and,  I  am  quite  ashamed 
to  own  it,  but  we  never  once  ceased  our 
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confabulation,  my  old  friend  and  I,  till, 
to  my  great  surprise,  supper  was  brought 
upon  the  table !  I  was  in  extreme  con- 
fusion, indeed,  for,  just  then,  somebody 
asked  me  how  my  cousin  did ;  which 
made  me  recollect  my  commission.  I 
told  it,  in  all  haste,  to  the  lady,  and 
begged,  so  urgently,  that  she  would 
oblige  my  cousin,  who  would  never  for- 
give me  for  not  delivering  my  message 
sooner,  if  I  carried  a  refusal,  that,  at 
last,  I  persuaded  her  to  comply ;  but  I 
was  so  abashed  by  my  forgetfulness, 
that  I  never  thought  of  mentioning  the 
ball.  So  that  v;hen  she  arrived,  all  in 
her  common  gear,  my  poor  cousin,  who 
supposed  that  she  had  only  waited, 
for  her  hair-dressers  and  slioe-makers, 
looked  at  her  with  as  much  amaze- 
ment as  if  slie  had  never  seen  her 
before  in  her  life.  And  the  lady  was 
prodigiously  piqued  not  to  be  received 
better ;  so  that  they  were  npon  the 
very  point  of  a  quarrel,  wlien  they  dis- 
covered  that   all   the   fault   was   mine ! 
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But  by  the  time  that  they  came  to  that 
part,  I  was  so  out  of  countenance,  you 
would  have  judged  that  I  had  done  it  all 
on  purpose !  I  was  frightened  out  of 
my  wits:  and  I  made  off  as  fast  as 
possible  ;  and  when  T  got  to  my  own 
room,  there  was  not  a  chair  nor  a  table 
that  I  did  not  put  against  the  door,  for 
fear  of  their  bursting  the  lock  ;  they 
were  both  of  them  in  such  prodigious 
passions,  to  know  why  I  had  served 
them  so.  And  yet,  the  whole  time,  I  was 
as  innocent  of  it  as  you  are  ;  for  I  never 
once  thought  about  either  of  them ! 
never  in  my  life  !" 

Again  Ellis  enquired  what  were  his 
commands,  frankly  avowing,  that  she 
was  too  much  engrossed  by  the  melan- 
choly state  of  her  own  affairs,  to  attend 
to  any  other. 

"  What,  then,  I'm  afraid  those  poor 
people  a'n't  paid  yet  ?" 

"  A  poorer  person,  Sir,  as  I  beheve, 
and  hope,"  answered  she,  '^  sighing, 
"  than  any  amongst  them,  is  unpaid  also! 
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They  would   not,  else,  have  this  clairn 
upon  your  compassion." 

"  What,  have  you  got  any  bad  debts 
yourself?" 

"  Enquire,  Sir,  of  Miss  Arbe  ;  and  if 
you  extend  your  benevolence  to  repre- 
senting what  is  due  to  my  creditors,  it 
may  urge  her  to  consider  what  is  due  to 
me." 

"  Does  any  body  owe  you  any  money, 
then  ?" 

^'  Yes,  Sir ;  and  as  much  as  will  ac- 
quit all  I  myself  owe  to  others." 

"  What  is  the  reason,  then,  that  they 
don't  pay  you  ?" 

"  The  want  of  knowing,  Sir,  the  value 
of  a  little  to  the  self-supported  and  dis- 
tressed !  The  want,  in  short,  of  consi- 
deration." 

«  Bad!  bad!— that  iVt  right!'' 
cried  he :  "  I'll  put  an  end  to  it,  how- 
ever ;"  rising  hastily  :  "  I'll  make  my 
cousin  go  to  every  one  of  them.  They 
must  be  taught  what  they  should  do. 
They  mean  very  well ;  but  that's  of  no  use 
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if  they  don't  act  well  too.      And  if  my 
cousin  don't  go  to  them,  I'll  go  myself." 

He  then  quitted  the  house,  in  the 
greatest  haste  ;  leaving  behind  him  his 
parcel  and  his  stick,  which  were  not 
perceived  till  his  departure.  "'^ 

^^  "Ellis  knew  not  whether  to  lament  or 
to  rejoice  at  this  promised  interference  ; 
but,  wholly  overset  by  these  new  and 
unexpected  obstacles  to  providing  for 
her  immediate  subsistence,  she  had  no 
resource  but  to  await  with  patience  the 
effect  of  his  eftbrts. 

The  following  day,  while  anxiously 
expecting  him,  she  was  surprised  by 
another  visit  from  Miss  Arbe;  who,  with 
an  air  as  sprightly  as  her  own  was  de- 
jected, cried,  "  AVell,  I  hope  this  new 
plan  will  make  an  end  of  all  our  difficul- 
ties. You  have  had  time  enough,  now, 
to  consider  of  it ;  for  I  have  such  a  little 
minute  always  to  stay,  that  I  can  never 
pretend  to  discuss  an  hundred  jt?ro5  and 
C071S.  Though,  indeed,  I  flatter  myself, 
'tis  impossible  your  scruples  should  still. 
hold  out.     But  where  in  the  world  have 
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you  hid  your  harp  ?  I  have  been  peeping 
about  for  it  ever  since  I  came  in.  And 
.ray  music  ?  Have  you  looked  it  over  ?  Is 
it  not  delightful  ?  I  long  to  play  it  with 
you,  I  tried  it  twenty  times  by  myself, 
but  I  could  not  manage  it.  But  every 
thing's  so  much  easier  when  one  tries  it 
together,  that  I  dare  say  we  shall  con- 
quer all  those  horrid  hard  passages  at 
once.  But  where's  your  harp  ?  —  Tell 
me,  however,  first,  what  you  decide 
about  our  plan;  for  when  once  we  be- 
gin playing,  there's  no  thinking  of  any 
thing  else." 

"  If  it  be  the  concert  you  mean. 
Madam,  I  can  only  repeat  my  thanks ; 
and  that  I  can  never,  except  to  those 
ladies  Vv'ho  are,  or  who  would  venture 
to  become  my  pupils,  consent  to  be  a 
performer." 

"  What  a  thousand  pities,  my  dear 
Miss  Ellis,  to  throw  away  your  charming 
talents,  through  that  terrible  diffidence ! 
However,  I  can't  give  you  up  so  easily. 
I  must  positively  bring  you  round  ;  — 
only  if  we  stop  now,  we  shan't  have  a 
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moment  for  those  horrid  hard  passages. 
So  Where's  my  music  ?  And  where  have 
you  conjured  your  harp  ?" 

The  music,  she  answered,  she  had 
neither  seen  nor  heard  of;  the  harp, 
useless  since  no  longer  necessary,  she 
had  sent  home. 

The  smiles  and  sprightly  airs  of  Miss 
Arbe     now    instantly     vanished,]   and 
w^ere  succeeded  by  undisguised  displea- 
sure.    To  send  back,  without  consult- 
ing her,  an  instrument  that  could  never 
have    been  obtained  but    through   her 
recommendation,  she   called  an  action 
the   most   extraordinary :    she   was   too 
much  hurried,  however,  to   enter  into 
any  discussions  ;  and  must  drive  home 
immediately,  to  enquire  what  that  eter- 
nal   blunderer,   her   cousin   Giles,   had 
done,  not  only  with  her  note,  but  with 
her  music;  which  was  of  so  much  con- 
sequence, that  his  whole  life  could  not 
make  her  amends,  if  it  had  met  with  any 
accident. 

Ellis  had  been  so  far  from  purporting 
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to  cast  herself  into  any  dependence 
upon  Miss  Arbe,  that,  upon  this  unjust 
resentment,  she  suffered  her  to  run 
down  stairs,  without  offering  any  apo- 
logy. Conceiving,  however,  that  the 
parcel,  left  by  Mr.  Giles,  might  possibly 
contain  the  music  in  question,  she  fol- 
lowed her  wdth  it  into  the  shop  ;  where 
she  had  the  mortification  of  hearing  her 
say,  "  Miss  Matson,  as  to  your  debts, 
you  must  judge  for  yourself.  I  can't 
pretend  to  be  responsible  for  the  credit 
of  every  body  that  solicits  my  patronage." 

With  the  silent  displeasure  of  con- 
tempt, Ellis  put  the  parcel  into  her 
hands,  and  retreated. 

"  Why  how's  this  ?  here  is  my  note 
unopened,"  cried  Miss  Arbe. 

Ellis,  returning,  said  that  she  had  not 
seen  any  note. 

Miss  Arbe  declared  that  she  had 
placed  it,  herself,  within  the  pack-thread 
that  was  tied  round  the  music  j  but  it 
appeared  that  Mr.  Giles  had  squeezed  it 
under  the  brown  paper  cover,  whence  it 
had  not  been  visible. 
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"^«'' Ah9  1  wrote  it,'*  cried  Miss  Arbe, 
*'  purposely  that  joii  might  be  ready 
with  your  answer  ;  and  to  beg  that  you 
would  not  fail  to  study  the  passages  I 
*  marked  v/ith  a  pencil,  that  we  might 
know  how  to  finger  them  when  we  met. 
However,  I  shall  certainly  never  trust 
that  monstrous  tiresome  creature  with 
another  commission/' 

She  then,  accompanied  by  Miss  Bydel, 
who  now  entered  the  shop,  and  invited 
herself  to  be  of  the  party,  followed  Ellis 
up  stairs,  to  read  the  note,  and  talk  the 
subject  over. 

From  this  note,  Ellis  discovered  that 
the  plan  was  entirely  altered:  the  professor 
was  wholly  omitted,  and  she  was  placed 
herself  at  the  head  of  a  new  enterprize. 
It  was  to  be  conducted  under  the  imme- 
diate and  avov/ed  patronage  of  Miss 
Arbe,  upon  a  scheme  of  that  lady's  own 
suggestion  and  arrangement,  which  had 
long  been  projecting. 

A  subscription  w^as  to  be  raised 
amongst  all  the  ladies  of  any  fashion,  or 
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consequence,  in  or  near  Brighthelm- 
stone,  who,  whether  as  mothers,  aunts, 
guardians,  or  friends,  had  the  care  of  any 
young  ladies  possessing  musical  talents. 
Lady  Kendover  had  consented  that  her 
name  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  list,  as  soon  as  any  other  lady,  of 
sufficient  distinction  to  be  named  im- 
mediately after  her  ladyship,  should 
come  forward.  The  concert  was  to 
be  held,   alternately,  at  the   houses   of 

the  piiuclpcil  subauribers,  whose  apart- 
ments, and  inclinations,  should  best  be 
suited  to  the  purpose.  The  young 
ladies  were  to  perform,  by  rotation 
or  selection,  according  as "  the  lady 
directress  of  the  night,  aided  by  Miss 
Arbe's  counsel,  should  settle.  A  small 
band  was  to  be  engaged,  that  the  con- 
cert might  be  opened  with  the  dignity 
of  an  overture  J  that  the  concertos  might 
be  accompanied  j  and  that  the  whole 
might  conclude  with  the  eclat  of  a  full 
piece.  Ellis,  for  whose  advancement, 
and  in  whose  name,  the  money  was  to  be 
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raised,  that  was  to  pay  herself,  the  other 
artists,  and  all  the  concomitant  ex- 
pences,  was  to  play  upon  the  harp,  and 
to  sing  an  air,  in  the  course  of  every 
act. 

This  plan  was  far  less  painful  to  her 
feelings  than  that  which  had  preceded 
it,  since  the  concert  was  to  be  held  in 
private  houses,  and  young  ladies  of 
fashion  were  themselves  to  be  per- 
formers ;   but,  though  her  tlianks  were 

^ratpfnl    and   fsincerc,  licr   ileleimiiJuLion 

was  immoveable.  "  It  is  not,''  she  said, 
"  believe  me.  Madam,  from  false  notions 
of  pride,  that,  because  I,  alone,  am  to  be 
paid,  I  decline  so  honourable  a  method 
of  extricating  myself  from  my  present 
difficulties  :  my  pride,  on  the  contrary, 
urges  me  to  eveiy  exertion  that  may 
lead  to  self-dependence  :  but  who  is  per- 
mitted to  act  by  the  sole  guidance  of 
their  own  perceptions  and  notions  ?  who 
is  so  free,  —  I  mi^Iit  better,  pcrhans^ 
say  SO  desolate,  —  as  to  consider  them- 
selves clear  of  all  responsibility  to  the 
opinions  of  others  ? ' 
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"  Of  others  ?  Why  do  youlbelong, 
then,  really,  to  any  body,  Mrs.  Ellis  ?*' 
cried  Miss  Bydel. 

"  They  must  be  pretty  extraordinary 
people,''  said  Miss  Arbe,  contemptu- 
ously dropping  her  eyes,  "  if  they  can 
disapprove  a  scheme  that  will  shew  your 
talents  to  so  much  advantage  ;  besides 
bringing  you  into  the  notice  of  so  many 
people  of  distinction."  Then,  rising, 
she  would  forbear,  she  said,  to  trouble 
her  any  more  ;  inform  Lady  Kendover  of 
her  refusal ;  and  let  Lady  Aurora  know 
that  her  farther  interference  would  be 
unacceptable. 

At  the  name  of  Lady  Aurora,  Ellis 
entreated  some  explanation  ;  but  Miss 
Arbe,  without  deigning  to  make  any, 
hurried  to  her  carriage. 

Miss  Bydel,  pouring  forth  a  volley  of 
interrogatories  upon  the  intentions  of 
Ellis,  her  expectations,  and  her  means, 
would  have  remained  ;  buts'ia  rcipi 
so  little  satisfaction  that,  tired,  at  len^;th, 
herself,  she  retreated  ;   though  not  till 
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she  had  fully  caught  the  attention  of 
Eliis,  by  the  following  words  :  "  I  have 
been  very  ready,  Mrs.  Ellis,  to  serve 
you  in  your  distress  ;  but  I  hope  you 
won't  forget  that  I  always  intended  to 
be  disbursed  by  your  music  teaching  : 
so,  if  you  don't  do  that  any  more,  I  can't 
see  why  you  w^on't  do  thisj  that  you  may 
pay  me." 

She  then  took  leave. 

Ellis  was  far  more  grieved  than  of- 
fended by  this  reprimand,  which,  how- 
ever gross,  did  not  seem  unjust.  To 
judge  me,  she  cried,  by  my  present  ap- 
pearance, my  resisting  this  offer  must  be 
attributed  to  impertinence,  ingratitude, 
or  folly.  And  how  can  I  expect  to  be 
judged  but  by  what  is  seen,  what  is 
known  ?  Who  is  willing  to  be  so  gene- 
rous, who  is  capable  to  be  so  noble, 
as  to  believe,  or  even  to  conceive,  that 
lonely  distress,  like  mine,  may  call  for 
respect  and  forbearance,  as  well  as  for 
pity  and  assistance  ?  —  Oh  Lady  Aurora? 
—  sole  charm,  sole  softener  of  my  suffer- 
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ings!  —  Oh  liberal,  high-minded  Har- 
leigh  !  —  why  are  there  so  few  to 
resemble  you  ?  And  why  must  your 
virtues  and  your  kindness,  for  me,  be 
null  ?  Why  am  I  doomed  to  seek  —  so 
hardly  —  the  support  that  flies  me,  — 
yet  to  fly  the  consolation  that  offers  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

T^HE  sole  hope  of  Eilis  for  extrication 
from  these  difficulties  hutis  now 
upon  Mr.  Giles  Arbe  ;  whom  she  had 
begun  to  apprehend  had  forgotten  his 
promise,  when,  to  her  great  relief,  he 
appeared. 

Nothing  could  be  less  exhilarating 
than  his  air  and  manner.  He  looked 
vexed  and  disconcerted ;  sat  down  with- 
out answering  the  civilities  of  her  re- 
ception ;  sucked,  for  some  minutes,  the 
head  of  his  stick  ;  and  then  began  talk- 
ing to  himself;  from  time  to  time  ejacu- 
lating little  broken  phrases  aloud,  such 
as  :  '«  It  i'n*t  right !  —  It  can't  be  right ! 

—  I  wish  they  would  not  do  such  things. 

—  Fair  young  creatures,   too,  some  of 
them. — Fiel  fie! — Tliey've  no  thought; 

—  that's    it!  —  they've   no   thought. — 
Mighty  good  hearts,  —  and  very  pretty 
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faces,  too,  some  of  'em; — but  sad 
little  empty  beads,  —  except  for  their 
own  pleasures;  —  no  want  of  flappers* 
there!  — Fie  1  fie  r 

Then  letting  fall  two  guineas  and  a 
balf  upon  the  table,  "  There,  my  dear," 
he  cried,  in  a  tone  of  chagrin,  "  there's 
all  I  have  been  able  to  gather  amongst 
all  your  scholars  put  together !  AVhat 
they  do  with  their  money  I  don't  know  ; 
but  they  are  all  very  poor,  they  tell  me : 
except  Lady  Arramede  ;  and  she's  so 
rich,  that  she  can't  possibly  attend,  she 
says,  to  such  pitiful  claims :  though  I 
said  to  her.  If  the  sum,  Ma'am,  is  too 
small  for  your  ladyship's  notice,  the 
best  way  to  shew  your  magnificence, 
is  to  make  it  greater ;  which  will  also  be 
very  acceptable  to  this  young  person. 
But  she  did  not  mind  me.  She  only 
said  that  you  might  apply  to  her  stew- 
ard at  Christmas,  which  was  tliC  time, 
she  believed,  when  he  settled  her  affairs; 

*  Swift's  Laputa. 
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but  as   to  herself,   she   never   meddled 
with  such  insignificant  matters." 

"  Christmas?''  repeated  Ellis;  "  and 
'tis  now  but  the  beginning  of  April !" 

"  I  went  next  to  the  Miss  Crawleys ; 
but  they  only  fell  a  laughing.     All  I 
could  say,  and  all  I  could  do,  and  all  I 
could  represent,  only  set  'em  a  laughing. 
I  never  knew  what  at.     Nor  they,  nei- 
ther.    But  they  did  not  laugh  the  less 
for  that.      One  of  them  stretched  her 
mouth  so  wide,  that  I  was  afraid  she 
would  have  cut  her  cheeks  through  to 
her   ears:     and  t'other   frightened   me 
still   more,  for   she   giggled   herself  so 
black  in  the  face,  that  I  thought  she 
must   have   expired  in  a  fit.     And  not 
one  among  us  knew  what  it  was  all  for ! 
But  the   more   I  stared   at   them,   the 
louder  they  laughed.     They  never  stopt 
till  they  were  so  weak  that  they  could 
not  stand;    and   then  they  held   their 
sides,   and   were   quiet  enough ;    till   I 
happened  to  ask  them,  if  they  had  done? 
and  that  set  them  off  again.     They  are 
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merry  little  souls;  not  very  heavy, 
I  believe,  in  the  head :  I  don't  suppose 
they  have  a  thought  above  once  in  a 
twelvemonth." 

He  had  then  applied  to  their  brother. 
Sir  Marmaduke  professed  himself  ex- 
tremely shocked,  at  the  circumstances 
which  had  prevented  his  sisters  from 
profiting  longer  by  the  instructions  of 
so  fine  a  virtuosa  as  The  Ellis ;  but  he 
hoped  that  something  might  yet  be 
adjusted  for  the  future,  as  he  was  utter- 
ly ashamed  to  offer  such  a  trifle  as  thi^ 
account,  to  so  accomplished  a  young 
person  as  The  Ellis.  "  I  told  him, 
then,'*  continued  Mr.  Giles,  "  that  it 
was  no  trifle  to  you,  for  you  were  so 
very  poor  that  you  could  not  pay  for 
your  clothes;  but  I  could  never  obtain 
any  otiier  answer  from  him,  than  that 
he  had  too  much  consideration  for  you, 
to  think  of  oflfering  you  a  sum  so  un- 
worthy your  merit." 

"  This,  indeed,  is   rather  singular," 
cried    Ellis,    half  smiling,    «  that    the 
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smallness  of  niv  demands  should  make 
one  person  decline  paying  me  from  con- 
tempt, and  another,  from  respect !" 

Next,  he  related,  he  went  to  Miss 
Brinville,  who,  with  great  displeasure,  de- 
nied, at  first,  having  ever  been  a  scholar 
of  Miss  Ellis.  The  young  woman  had 
been  with  her,  indeed,  she  said,  to  chuse 
her  a  harp,  or  tune  it,  or  something  of 
that  sort ;  but  she  had  found  her  so  en- 
tirely unequal  to  giving  any  lessons  ;  and 
the  professor,  her  present  master,  had  so 
completely  convinced  her  of  the  poor 
young  woman's  ignorance,  that  it  was 
quite  ridiculous  to  suppose  having  seen 
any  body,  once  or  twice,  for  an  odd  hour 
or  two, was  sufficientfor  being  considered 
as  their  scholar.  "Upon  this,"  continued 
Mr.  Giles,  "  I  told  her  that  if  she  were 
not  amongst  your  pupils,  she  must  be 
amongst  your  friends  ;  and,  in  that  case, 
I  doubted  not,  from  your  great  good  na- 
ture, you  would  dispense  with  her  pay- 
ment." 

«  Well,  Sir  ?"  cried  Ellis  laughing, 
"  and  what  said  my  friend  ?" 
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"  Good  me!  all  was  changed  in  a 
minute  !  she  had  never,  she  said,  had 
such  a  thought  as  receiving  you  but  as 
her  music-mistress.  So  then,  again,  I 
demanded  the  money  ;  for  if  she  is  not 
your  friend,  said  I,  you  can't  expect  her 
to  teach  you  for  nothing.  But  she  told 
me  she  was  just  quitting  Brighthelm- 
stone,  and  could  not  pay  you  till  she  got 
to  London.  I  really  can't  find  out  what 
makes  them  all  so  poor  \  but  they  are 
prodigiously  out  of  cash.  Those  operas 
and  gauzes,  I  believe,  ruin  them.  They 
dress  themselves  so  prettily,  and  go  to 
hear  those  tunes  so  often,  that  they  have 
not  a  shilling  left  for  other  expences.  It 
i'n't  right  1  It  can't  be  right !  And  so  I 
told  her.  I  gave  her  some  advice. 
*  There's  a  great  concert  to-night.  Miss 
Brinville,'  said  I  ;  'if  you  take  my  coun- 
sel, you  won't  go  to  it  ;  nor  to  ever  an- 
other for  a  week  or  two  to  come  :  and 
then  you  can  pay  this  young  lady  what 
you  owe  her,  without  putting  yourself  to 
any  difficulty.*     But  she  made   me    no 
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reply.  She  only  eyed  me  askance,  as  if 
she  would  have  liked  prodigiously  to  order 
me  out  of  the  room.  I  thought  I  never 
saw  her  nose  look  so  thick !  I  never 
took  so  much  notice  of  it  before  :  but 
it  spoils  her  beauty  sadly.  After  this, 
I  went  to  Miss  Sycamore,  and  I  sur- 
prized her  playing  upon  her  harp. 
*  This  is  lucky  enough,'  said  I,  '  Miss 
Sycamore !  I  find  you  in  the  act  of 
reaping  advantage  from  the  very  person 
who  wants  to  reap  advantage  from  you.' 
So  then  I  demanded  your  money.  But 
she  told  me  that  she  had  none  to  spare, 
and  that  she  could  not  pay  you  yet. 
*Why  then,'  said  I,  'Miss  Sycamore, 
you  must  give  her  back  her  instructions  1' 
I  thought  this  would  have  piqued  her ; 
but  she  won't  easily  be  put  out  of  her 
way.  So  she  threw  her  arms  round  her 
harp,  with  the  prettiest  languishment  you 
can  imagine,  making  herself  look  just  like 
a  picture  ;  and  then  she  played  me  a 
whole  set  of  airs  and  graces ;  quite 
ravishing,  I  protest.  And  when  she  had 
done,  *  There !'  she  cried,  '  there,  Mr. 
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Arbe,  those  were  her  instructions/ 
carry  them  back  !'  —  I  declare  I  don't 
know  how  I  could  be  angry  with  her, 
she  did  it  with  such  an  elegant  toss ! 
But  it  was  not  right ;  it  could  not  be 
right ;  so  I  was  angry  enough,  after 
the  first  moment.  '  Pray,  Miss  Syca- 
more,' said  X,  '  what  have  you  done 
for  this  young  lady,  to  expect  that  she 
should  do  all  this  for  you  ?  Have  you 
got  her  any  place  ?  —  Have  you  procured 
her  any  emolument  ?  —  Have  you  given 
her  any  pleasure  ? —  Have  you  done  her 
any  honour  ?'  —  She  had  not  a  word  to 
answer  :  so  she  twirled  her  fingers  upon 
her  harp,  and  sung  and  played  till  I  w^as 
almost  ravished  again.  But  I  would  not 
give  way  ;  so  I  said,  '  Miss  Sycamore,  if 
she  owes  you  neither  place,  nor  profit; 
neither  pleasure,  nor  honour,  I  should  be 
glad  to  knov/  upon  what  pretence  you 
lay  claim  to  her  Time,  her  Trouble,  her 
Talents,  and  her  Patience  ?'  " 

"  O  could  such  a  question,"  cried 
Ellis,  "  be  put  more  at  large  for  all  the 
harassed    industrious,    to    all    the    un- 
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feeling  indolent! — what  reflections  might 
it  not  excite!  what  injustice  might  it 
not  obviate !" 

"  Why  I'll  say  it  any  where,  my 
dear,  if  you  think  it  will  do  any  good, 
I  always  give  my  opinion  ;  for  I  never 
see  what  a  man  has  one  for,  if  he  must 
not  utter  it.  However,  I  could  make 
nothing  of  Miss  Sycamore.  Those 
young  ladies  who  play  and  sing  in 
public,  at  those  private  rooms,  of  four 
or  five  hundred  people,  have  their  poor 
little  heads  so  taken  up,  between  tlie 
compliments  of  the  company  when  they 
are  in  the  world,  and  their  own  when 
they  are  by  themselves,  that  there  i'n't  a 
moment  left  them  for  a  little  thought." 

His  next  visit  was  to  Lady  Kendover  ; 
by  whom  he  was  received,  he  said,  with 
such  politeness,  and  by  whom  Ellis  was 
mentioned  with  so  much  consideration, 
that  he  thought  he  should  quite  oblige 
her  ladyship,  by  giving  her  an  opportu- 
nity to  serve  a  young  person  of  whom 
she  spoke  with  so  much  civility.    "  Upon 
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which,"  continued  he,  "  I  told  her  about 
your  debts,  and  how  much  you  would 
thank  her  to  be  as  quick  as  possible  in 
helping  you  to  pay  them.  But  then  she 
put  on  quite  a  new  face.  She  was  sur- 
prised, she  said,  that  you  should  begin 
your  new  career  by  running  into  debt ; 
and  much  more  at  my  supposing  that 
she  should  sanctify  such  imprudence,  by 
her  name  and  encouragement.  Still, 
however,  she  talked  about  her  concern, 
and  her  admiration,  in  such  elegant  sen- 
tences, that,  thinking  she  was  coming 
round, '  Madam,*  said  I, '  as  your  ladyship 
honours  this  young  lady  with  so  gene- 
rous a  regard,  I  hold  it  but  my  duty  to 
tell  you  how  you  may  shew  it  the  most 
to  her  benefit.  Send  for  all  her  cre- 
ditors, and  let  them  know  your  lady- 
ship's good  opinion  of  her  ;  and  then,  I 
don't  doubt,  they'll  wait  her  own  conve-- 
nience  for  being  paid.'  Well !  all  at 
once  her  face  turned  of  a  deep  brick 
red,  as  if  I  had  offered  her  an  affront  in 
only  naming  such  a  thing !    So  then  I 
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grew  very  angry  indeed;  for,  as  sheiis 
neither  young  nor  pretty,  there  is  no 
one  thing  to  excuse  her.  If  she  had 
been  young,  one  might  have  hoped  she 
would  mend ;  and  if  she  were  pretty, 
one  might  suppose  she  was  only  thinking 
of  her  looking-glass.  But  her  ladyship 
is  plain  enough,  as  well  as  old ;  so  I  felt 
no  scruple  to  reprimand  her.  But  I 
gained  no  ground  ;  for  just  as  I  was  be- 
ginning to  cry  down  the  uselessness  of 
that  complimentary  language,  if  it  meant 
nothing  ;  she  said  that  she  was  very  sorry 
to  have  the  honour  to  leave  me,  but  that 
she  must  go  and  dress  for  dinner.  But 
then,  just  as  I  was  coming  away,  and 
upon  the  point  of  being  in  a  passion,  I 
was  stopt  by  little  Lady  Barbara  ;  that 
sweet  line  child  ;  who  asked  me  a  hun- 
dred kind  questions  about  you,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  the  winking  or 
blinking  of  her  aunt  Kendover.  She  is 
a  mighty  agreeable  little  soul.  I  have 
taken  a  great  kindness  to  her.  She  let 
out  all  their  secrets  to  me ;  and  I  should 
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like  nothing  better  than  to  tell  them  all 
to  you ;  only  Lady  Kendover  charged 
me  to  hold  my  tongue.  The  ladies  are 
very  fond  of  giving  that  recommenda- 
tion to  us  men  !  I  don't  know  (smiling) 
whether  they  are  as  fond  of  giving  the 
example !  In  particular,  she  enjoined 
me  not  to  mention  Lady  Aurora's  being 
your  banker." 

"  Lady  Aurora  ?" 

"  Yes,  because  my  cousin  would  be 
quite  affronted  ;  for  she  arranges  things. 
Lady  Kendover  says,  so  extremely  well, 
that  she  deserves  to  have  her  own  way. 
She  likes  to  have  it  too,  I  believe,  very 
well." 

"  Lady  Aurora  my  banker  ?" 

"  Yes ;  they  wrote  to  Lady  Aurora 
about  it,  and  she  sent  them  word  that, 
if  the  scheme  were  agreeable  to  you,  she 
begged  to  be  considered  as  responsible 
for  any  expences  that  you  might  incur 
in  it's  preparation." 

"  Lady  Aurora,  then,  approves  the 
plan  ?"  cried  Ellis  in  much  disturbance. 
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"  Yes,  mightily,  I  believe ;  though  1 
am  not  quite  sure,  for  she  desired  you 
might  not  be  pressed,  nor  hurried  ;  for 
'  if,'  says  she,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Barbara, 
'  it  is  not  her  own  desire,  don't  let  any 
body  be  so  cruel  as  to  urge  her.  We 
know  not  her  history,  and  cannot  judge 
her  objections ;  but  she  is  so  gently 
mannered,  so  sweetly  well  bred,  so  inex- 
pressibly amiable,  that  it  is  impossible- 
she  should  not  do  every  thing  that  is 
right." 

"  Sweet'trusting-generous  Lady  Au- 
roral" cried  Ellis,  w^hile  tears  gushed 
fast  into  her  eyes,  with  strong,  but  de- 
lighted emotion  :  "  Mr.  Giles,  I  see, 
now,  what  path  I  may  pursue;  and  you, 
who  are  so  benevolent,  will  aid  me  on 
my  way." 

She  then  entreated  him,  through  the 
medium  of  Lady  Barbara,  to  supplicate 
that  the  beneficence  of  Lady  Aurora 
might  be  exerted  in  the  payment  of  the 
debts  already  contracted  ;  not  in  obviat- 
ing  new  ones,  which  she  felt  no  disposi- 
tion to  incur. 
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"■  ril  undertake  that  with  all  my  heart,, 
my  dear  j  and  you'll  be  sure  to  have  the 
money  for  what  you  like  best,  because 
it's  a  man  who  is  to  be  your  paymaster.'* 

"  A  man  ?'' 

"  Yes;  for  Lady  Aurora  says,  that 
though  she  shall  pay  the  whole  herself 
ultimately,  the  draft  upon  the  banker, 
for  the  present,  must  be  in  the  name  of 
her  brother." 

Ellis  changed  colour,  and,  with  far 
deeper  emotion,  now  walked  about  her 
room,  now  seated  herself,  now  hid  her 
face  with  her  hands,  and  ixow  ejacu- 
lated, ''  How  —  how  shall  I  decide  1" 

She  then  enquired  from  whom  Mr. 
Giles  had  received  the  two  g-uineas  and 
the  half  guinea  which  he  had  put  upon 
the  table. 

Prom  Mr.  Ted  man. 

Mr.  Tedman,  she  said,  was  the  only 
person  of  the  whole  set  who  owed  hei^ 
nothing  ;  but  to  whom,  on  the  contrary, 
she  was  herself  indebted  \    not  having 
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yet  had  an  opportunity  to  clear  what 
he  had  advanced.  '^^^    " 

«  So  he  told  me,"  cried  Mr.  Giles  j 
**  for  I  don't  believe  he  forgets  things 
of  that  sort.  But  he  said  he  had  such 
a  regard  for  you,  that  he  would  stand  to 
trusting  you  with  as  much  again,  put  in 
case  you  would  give  him  your  receipt  for 
paying  it  oft*  in  lessons  to  his  daughter. 
And  for  this  much,  in  the  mean  while, 
as  you  were  not  by,  he  consented  to 
take  mine." 

"  You  are  very  kind.  Sir,"  said 
Ellis ;  "  and  Mr.  Tedman  himself,  not- 
withstanding his  deficiency  in  educa- 
tion and  language,  is,  I  believe,  really 
good :  nevertheless,  I  am  too  uncertain 
of  my  power  to  continue  my  musical 
project,  to  risk  a  new^  bankruptcy  of 
this  nature."  She  then  begged  him  to 
take  back  the  money ;  with  a  promise 
that  she  would  speedily  settle  what  yet 
remained  undischarged  of  the  former 
account. 

He  blamed  her  warmly.     "  Mr,  T«d- 
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man,"  he  said,  "  is  rich  and  goodi 
natured,  you  are  poor  and  helpless: 
he  ought  to  give;  it's  only  being  just : 
you  ought  to  accept,  or  you  are  only 
very  foolish." 

"  Do  not  be  hasty  to  blame  me,  my 
good  Mr.  Giles.  There  are  certain 
points  in  which  every  one  must  judge 
for  himself.  With  regard  to  me,  I  must 
resist  all  pecuniary  obligations." 

"  Except  to  poor  trades-people!'* 
eried  he,  nodding  a  little  reproachfully  5 
«*  and  those  you  will  let  work  and  toil 
for  you  gratis !" 

Ellis,  shocked,  and  struck  to  the 
quick,  looked  deeply  distressed.  "  Per- 
haps," she  said,  "  I  may  be  wrong ! 
Justice,  certainly,  should  take  place  of 
whatever  is  personal,  however  dear  or 
near  its  interest !  — " 

She  paused,  ruminated,  irresolute,  and 
dissatisfied ;  and  then  said,  "  Were  I 
to  consult  only  myself,  my  own  feelings, 
whatever  they  may  be,  should  surely  and 
even  instantly,  give  way,  to  what  is  due 
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to  others  ;  but  I  must  not  imagine  that 
I  shall  be  doomed  for  ever  to  this 
deplorable  condition ;  and  those  to 
whom  I  may  yet  belong,  may  blame  — 
may  resent  any  measures  that  may  give 
publicity  to  my  situation.  Will  not 
this  objection  have  some  weight.  Sir,  to 
lessen  your  censure  of  my  seeming 
insensibility,  to  claims  of  vvhich^ J,  ac- 
knowledge the  right  ?"  c^^^^  ^^ 

"  What,  then,  you  think,  I  suppose, 
that  when  your  friends  come  to  you, 
they'll  be  quite  pleased  to  find  you 
have  accepted  goods  and  favours  from 
your  shoe-maker,  and  your  hosier,  and 
your  linen-draper?  though,  they  would 
be  too  proud  to  let  you  receive  money 
from  the  rich  and  idle?  Better  sing 
those  songs,  my  dear!  much  better  sing 
those  songs !  Then  you'll  have  money 
for  yourself  and  every  body," 
'■-  '^iEliis  now  breathed  hard.  '*  Alas !" 
she  cried,  "  justice,  reason,  common 
sense,  all  seem  against  me!  If,  there- 
lore,  Lady  Aurora  approve  this  scheme, 
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—  iTiy  fears  and  my  feelings  must  yield 
to  such  a  tide  !''       oF^rao 

Again,  painfully,  she  paused ;  and 
then,  sighing  bitterly,  added,  "  Tell 
Miss  Arbe,  Sir,  —  acquaint  Lady  Keu- 
dover,  —  let  Lady  Aurora  be  informed, 
—  that  I  submit  to  their  opinions,  and 
accept,  upon  their  own  terms,  their  be- 
nevolent assistance.'' 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  her,  now, 
with  exulting  approbation ;  but  she 
seemed  overwhelmed  with  grief,  appre- 
hension, and  regret.'' 

He  looked  at  her  with  surprise.  "  Why 
now,  my  dear,"  he  said,  tenderly, 
"  what's  the  matter  with  you?  Now 
that  you  are  going  to  do  all  that  is  rights 
you  must  be  happy." 

"  What  is  right,  alas! — for  me,  at 
least,"  she  cried,  "  I  know  not!  —  I 
should  not  else  be  thus  perplexed.  — * 
But  I  act  in  the  dark!  —  The  measure 
in  which  I  acquiesce,  I  may  for  ever 
repent,  —  yet  I  know  not  how,  else,  to 
extricate    myself   from    difficulties    the 
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most  alarming,    and    remonstrances  — 
if  not  menaces  —  the  most  shocking!" 

Heavily  she  sighed ;  yet,  definitively, 
she  agreed,  that,  since,  unhappily,  the 
debts  were  incurred,  and  her  want  of 
credit  made  immediate  payment  neces- 
sary, she  could  not,  herself,  in  combining 
the  whole  of  her  intricate  situation, 
find  any  plan  more  eligible  than  that  of 
performing  at  this  subscription-concert. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

'T^HIS  resolution  once  made  known, 
not  an  instant  was  allowed  to  re- 
tract, or  even  to  deliberate  :  to  let  it 
reach  Miss  Arbe  was  to  put  it  into  exe- 
cution. That  lady  appeared  now  in 
her  chosen  element.  She  suggested  all 
that  was  to  be  attempted  ;  she  directed 
all  that  was  to  be  done.  A  committee 
of  ladies  was  formed,  nominally  for  con- 
sultation, but,  in  fact,  only  for  applausej 
since  whoever  ventured  to  start  the 
smallest  objection  to  an  idea  of  Miss 
Arbe's,  was  overpowered  with  conceited 
insinuations  of  the  incompetency  of  her 
judgment  for  deciding  upon  such  mat- 
ters; or,  if  any  one,  yet  bolder,  pre- 
sumed to  hint  at  some  new  arrangement. 
Miss  Arbe  looked  either  sick  or  angry, 
and  declared  that  she  could  not  possibly 
continue  to  offer  her  poor  advice,  if  it 
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were  eternally  to  be  contested.  This 
annihilated  rather  than  subdued  interfe- 
rence; for  the  whole  party  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  nothing  less  than  utter  riiia 
to  the  project  could  ensue  irotti  hetdQ^ 
Section.  ^M:^o:'u:> 

This  helpless  submission  to  ignorant 
dominion,  so  common  in  all  committee^ 
where  the  leaders  have  no  deeper  science 
than  the  led,  impeded  not  the  progress 
of  the  preparations.  Concentrated,  or 
arbitrary  government  may  be  least  just, 
but  it  is  most  effective.  Unlimited  in 
her  powers,  uncontrouled  in  their  exer- 
tion, Miss  Arbe  saved  as  much  time  by 
the  rapidity,  as  contention  by  the  des- 
potism of  her  proceedings. 

All  seemed  executed  as  soon  as  plan- 
tied.  The  rooms  were  fitted  up  ;  the 
music  was  selected  for  the  performance  ; 
the  uniform  for  the  lady-artists  was  fixed 
upon;  all  succeeded,  all  flourished, — 
save,  only,  the  subscription  for  the'-: 
concei^t!  ^'^'^ 

But  this,  the  essential  point,  neither 


her    authority   nor    her    influence   was 
sufficiently  potent  to  accelerate.  Nothing 
is  so  quick  as  the  general  circulation  of 
money,  yet  nothing  requires  more  ad- 
dress than  turning  it  into  new  channels. 
Curiosity  was  amply  awakened  for  one 
evening's  entertainment;    but  the  sub- 
scription,    which     amounted     to     ten 
guineas,    was   for   three   nights    in   the 
week.      The    scheme    had   no   interest 
adequate  to  the  expence  either  of  time 
Qr:of  money  thus  demanded  ;  except  for 
matrons  who  had  young  ladies,  or  young 
ladies  who  had  talents  to  display.     And 
even  these,  in  the  uncertainty  of  indi- 
vidual  success,  were  more   anxious   to 
see   the   sum  raised  from  others,  than 
alert  to  advance  it  themselves. 

This  slackness  of  generosity,  and 
dearth  of  spirit,  however  offensive  to  the 
pride,  rather  animated  than  dampt  the 
courage  of  Miss  Arbe,  She  saw,  she 
said,  that  the  enterpriiie  was  arduous  j 
but  it's  difficulties,  and  not  tlie  design, 
should  be  vanquished.  Her  prepara- 
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tions,  therefore,  were  continued  with 
unabated  confidence,  and,  within  a  week, 
all  the  performers  were  summoned  to  a 
rehearsal.      <i):j  t^iia  r0^iH  ^^i^wuq  ^B-tor 

Ellis  was  called  upon  with  the  rest ; 
for  in  the  name  of  Miss  EUis,  and  for  the 
sake  and  the  benefit  of  Miss  Ellis,  all  the 
orders  were  given,  all  the  measures  were 
taken,  and  all  the  money  was  to  be 
raised:  yet  in  no  one  point  had  Ellis  been 
consulted;  and  she  would  hardly  have 
known  that  a  scheme  which  owed  to  her 
it's  name,  character,  and  even  existence, 
was  in  agitation,  but  from  the  diligence 
with  which  Miss  Arbe  ordered  the  resto- 
ration of  the  harp  ;  and  from  the  leisure 
which  that  lady  now  found,  in  the 
midst  of  her  hurries,  for  resuming  her 
lessons. 

Ellis,  from  the  time  that  she  had 
agreed  to  this  scheme,  devoted  herself 
completely  to  musical  studies  ;  and  the 
melodious  sounds  drawn  forth  fiom  her 
harp,  in  playing  the  exquisite  composi- 
tions of  the  great  masters,  with  whose 
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works  her  taste,  industry,  and  talents 
had  enriched  her  memory,  softened  her 
sorrows,  and  soothed  her  solitude.  Her 
vocal  powers,  also,  she  cultivated  with 
equal  assiduity  ;  and  she  arrived  at  the 
house  of  Miss  Sycamore,  where  the  first 
rehearsal  was  to  be  held,  calmly  prepared 
to  combat  every  internal  obstacle  to  ex- 
ertion, and  to  strive,  with  her  best  abi- 
lity,  to  obtain  the  consideration  which 
she  desired,  from  the  satisfaction,  rather 
than  solely  from  the  indulgence  of  her 
auditors. 

But  the  serenity  given,  at  least  as- 
sumed, by  this  resolution,  was  suddenly 
shaken  through  a  communication  made 
to  her  by  Mr.  Giles  Arbe,  w^ho  was 
watching  for  her  upon  the  stair-case, 
that  fifty  pounds  had  been  deposited, 
for  her  use,  with  his  cousin,  Miss  Arbe, 
by  Lady  Aurora  Granville. 

Intelligence    so    important,    and    so 

touching,  filled  her  with  emotion.     Why 

had  not  Miss  Arbe  transmitted  to  her  a 

donation  so  seasonable,  and  so  much  in 
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unison  with  her  wishes  ?  Instantly,  and 
without  scruple,  she  resolved  to  accept 
ft  J  to  adopt  some  private  plan  of  main^ 
tenance,  and  to  relinquish  the  concert- 
enterprise  altogether.  ;  :  'u^;^-   ;.    l 

This  idea  was  enforced  by  ^  all  bef 
feelings.  Her  original  dislike  to  the 
schenae  augmented  into  terrour,  upon 
her  entrance  into  the  apartment  des- 
tined for  its  opening  execution,  when 
she  perceived  her  own  harp  placed  in 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  room,  which  was  arranged 
for  an  orchestra  :  while  the  numerous 
forms  with  which  the  floor  was  nearly 
covered,  shewed  her  by  how  many  au- 
ditors she  was  destined  to  be  judged,  and 
by  how  many  siiectators  to  be  examined. 
Struck  and  aiirighted,  her  new  hope  of 
deliverance  was  doubly  welcomed,  and 
she  looked  eagerly  round  for  Miss  Arbe, 
to  realize  it  without  delay. 

MissArbe,  iiowever,  was  so  encircled, 
tliat  there  seemed  little  chance  of  ob- 
taining her  attention.     The  situation  of 
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Ellis  was  awkward  and  painful;  fof  while 
the  offences  by  which  she  had  so  lately 
been  wounded,  made  her  most  want  eH^ 
couragement,  the  suspicions  which  sh6 
had  excited  seemed  to  distance  all  her 
acquaintance.  No  mistress  of  the  house 
deigned  to  receive,  or  notice  her;  and 
though,  as  a  thing  of  course,  she  would 
herself  have  approached  any  other  than 
Miss  Sycamore,  there  was  a  lively,  yet 
hardy  insolence  in  that  young  lady,  which 
she  had  not  courage  to  encounter. 

•The  company,  at  large,  was  divided 
into  groups,  to  the  matron  part  of  which 
Miss  Arbe  was  dictatorially  haranguing, 
with  very  apparent  self-applause.  The 
younger  sets  were  engaged  in  busy 
whispering  trios  or  quartettes,  in  cor- 
ners, or  at  the  several  windows. 

Embarrassed,  irresolute,  Ellis  stopt 
nearly  upon  her  entrance,  vainly  seek- 
ing some  kind  eye  to  invite  her  on  ; 
but  how  advance,  where  no  one  ad- 
dressed, or  seemed  to  knov/  her  ?  Ah  ! 
je   proud,  ye  rich,  ye   high !    thought 
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she,  why  will  you  make  your  power, 
your  wealth,  your  state,  thus  repulsive  to 
all  who  cannot  share  them  ?  How  small 
a  portion  of  attention,  of  time,  of  con- 
descension, would  make  your  honours, 
your  luxuries,  your  enjoyments,  the 
consolation,  not  the  oppression,  of  your 
inferiours,  or  dependants  ? 

While  thus,  sorrowingly,  if  not  indig- 
nantly, looking  round,  and  seeing  herself 
unnoticed,  if  not  avoided,  even  by  those 
whose  favour,  whose  kindness,  whose 
rising  friendship,  had  most  eminently 
distinguished  her,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  her  professional  career,  she 
recollected  the  stories  of  her  disguises, 
and  of  her  surreptitious  name,  which 
were  spread  abroad  :  her  justice,  then, 
felt  appeased ;  and  she  ceased  to  resent, 
though  she  could  not  to  grieve,  at  the 
mortification  which  she  experienced. 

Catching,  nevertheless,  the  eye  of 
Selina,  she  ventured  to  courtesy  and 
smile ;  but  neither  courtesy  nor  smile 
was  returned :  Selina  looked  away,  and 
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looked  confused  ;  but  rapidly  continued 
her  prattling,  though  without  seeming  to 
know  herself  what  she  was  uttering,  to 
Miss  Arramede. 

Ellis,  disconcerted,  then  proceeded, 
with  no  other  interruption  than  an  "  Ah 
ha!  are  you  there,  The  Ellis  ?"  from  Miss 
Crawley;  and  an  "  Oh  ho !  how  do  do. 
The  Ellis  r  from  Miss  Di. 

At  the  sound,  however,  of  her  name, 
Lady  Barbara  Frankland,  starting  from  a 
little  group,  of  which  she  had  been  the 
orator,  exclaimed,  "  Elhs  ?  —  Is  Miss 
Ellis  come  ?"  And,  skipping  to  the  place 
where  Ellis  was  seated,  expressed  the 
most  lively  pleasure  at  her  sight,  mixt 
with  much  affectionate  regret  at  their 
long  separation. 

This  was  a  kindness  the  most  reviving 
to  Ellis,  who  was  now  approached,  also, 
by  Lady  Kendover;  and,  w^hile  respect- 
fully courtesying  to  a  cold  salutation  from 
that  lady,  one  of  her  hands  was  suddenly 
seized,  and  warmly  pressed  by  Selina. 

Excited  by  the  example  of  Lady  Ken- 
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dover,  various  ladies,  who,  from  meeting 
Ellis  at  the  houses  of  her  several  scholars, 
had  been  struck  with  her  merit,  and 
had  conceived  a  regard  for  her  person^ 
flocked  towards  her,  as  if  she  had  now 
first  entered  the  room.  Yet  the  notice 
of  Lady  Kendover  was  merely  a  civil 
vehicle,  to  drav/  fi'om  her  attractions  the 
young  and  partial  Lady  Barbara. 

Miss  Arbe  no  sooner  saw  her  thus 
surrounded,  than,  alertly  advancing,  and' 
assuming  the  character  and  state  of  a 
patroness,  she  complacently  bowed 
around  her,  saying,  "  How  kind  you 
all  are  to  my  Frotegee  !''  v^an&h  Jon 

Miss  Sycamore  ended  this  scene,  by 
calling  upon  one  of  the  young  ladies  to 
open  the  rehearsal. 

She  called,  hov/ever,  in  vain  ;  every 
one  declared  herself  too  much  frightened 
to  take  the  lead  ;  and  those  whose  eager 
eyes  rolled  incessantly  round  the  room, 
in  search  of  admirers;  and  whose  little 
laughs,  animated  gestures,  and  smiling 
refusals,    Invited  solicitation,  were  the 
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most  eloquent  in  talking  of  their  timidity, 
and  delaying  their  exhibition ;  each 
being  of  opinion  that  the  nearer  she 
could  place  her  performance  to  the  con- 
clusion, the  nearer  she  should  approach 
to  the  post  of  honour. 

To  finish  these  difficulties.  Miss  Arbe 
desired  Ellis  to  sing  and  play. 

Ellis,  whose  hopes  were  all  alive,  that 
she  might  spare  herself  this  hazardous 
experiment,  demanded  a  previous  con- 
ference ;  but  Miss  Arbe  was  deaf  and 
blind  to  whatever  interfered  with  the 
vivacity  of  her  proceedings ;  and  Ellis, 
not  daring,  without  more  certain  autho- 
rity than  that  of  Mr.  Giles  Arbe,  to 
proclaim  her  intended  change  of  mea- 
sures, was  forced  to  give  way  ;  though 
with  an  unwillingness  so  palpable,  that 
she  inspired  general  pity. 

Mr.  Scope  himself  would  have  handed 
her  to  the  orchestra,  but  that  he  appre- 
hended such  a  step  might  be  deemed  an 
action  of  gallantry,  and  as  such  affect  the 
public  opinion  of  his  morals  j  and   j\Ir. 
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Giles  Arbe  would  have  been  enchanted 
to  have  shewn  her  his  high  regard,  but 
that  the  possibility  of  so  doing,  occurred 
to  him  only  when  the  opportunity  was 
past.  Sir  Marmaduke  Crawley,  how- 
ever,  studiously  devoted  to  the  arts, 
set  apart,  alike,  the  rumours  which, 
at  one  time,  raised  Ellis  to  a  level  with 
the  rest  of  the  company,  and,  at  an- 
other, sunk  her  beneath  their  domes- 
tics ;  and,  simply  considering  her  claim 
to  good  breeding  and  attention,  as  an 
elegant  artist,  courteously  offered  her 
his  hand. 

Somewhat  comforted  by  this  litte  mark 
of  respect,  Ellis  accepted  it  with  so  much 
grace,  and  crossed  the  apartment  with  an 
air  so  distinguished,  that  the  urbanity  of 
Sir  Marmaduke  soon  raised  an  almost 
general  envy  of  his  office. 

Every  one  now  was  attentive  :  singing 
charms  universally  :  no  art,  no  accom- 
plishment has  such  resistless  attraction  : 
it  catches  alike  all  conditions,  all  ages, 
and  all  dispositions:  it  subdues  even  those 
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whose  souls  are  least  susceptible  either 
to  intellectual  or  mental  harmony. 

Foremost  in  the  throng  of  listeners 
came  Lady  Barbara  Frankland,  attended 
by  Selina;  unopposed  either  by  Lady 
Kendover  or  Mrs.  Maple  ;  those  ladies 
not  being  less  desirous  that  their  nieces 
should  reap  every  advantage  from  Ellis, 
than  that  Ellis  should  reap  none  in 
return. 

But  Ellis  was  seized  with  a  faint  panic 
that  disordered  her  whole  frame  ;  ter- 
rour  took  from  her  fingers  their  elasti- 
city, and  robbed  her  mind  and  fancy 
of  those  powers,  which,  when  free  from 
alarm,  gave  grace  and  meaning  to  her 
performance  :  and,  what  to  herself  she 
had  played  with  a  taste  and  an  expres- 
sion, that  the  first  masters  would  most 
have  admired,  because  best  have  under- 
stood, had  now  neither  mark,  spirit,  nor 
correctness  :  while  her  voice  was  almost 
too  low  to  be  heard,  and  quite  too  feeble 
and  tremulous  to  give  pleasure. 

The  assembly  at  large  was  now  divided 
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between  sneerers  and  pitiers.  The  first 
insinuated,  that  Ellis  thought  it  fine  and 
Jady-like  to  affect  being  frightened  ;  the 
second  saw,  and  compassionated,  in  her 
failure,  the  natural  effect  of  distressed 
modesty,  mingled  with  wounded  pride. 

Nevertheless,  her  fervent,  but  indis- 
crimlnating  juvenile  admirer,  Lady  Bar- 
bara, echoed  by  Selina,  enthusiastically 
exclaimed,  *'  How  delightfully  she 
plays  and  sings !  How  adorably!" 

Miss  Arbe,  well  aware  that  fear  alone 
had  thus  "  unstrung  the  lyre"  of  Ellis, 
secretly  exulted, that  the  Dilettanti  would 
possess  her  name  and  services  for  theiif 
institution,  without  her  superiority. 
The  Miss  Crawleys  were  laughing  so  im- 
moderately, at  Mr.  Giles  Arbe's  request- 
ing them  to  be  quiet,  that  they  did  not 
find  out  that  the  rehearsal  was  begun  : 
and  the  rest  of  the  ladies  had  seized  the 
moment  of  performance,  for  communi- 
cating to  one  another  innumerable  little 
secrets,  which  never  so  aptly  occur  as 
upon    such    occasions  j  Miss  Sycamore 
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excepted,  who,  with  a  cold  and  cutting 
sneer,  uttered  a  malicious  '*  bravissima!'* 
Inexpressibly  hurt  and  chagrined,  Ellis 
precipitately  quitted  the  orchestra  ;  and, 
addressing  Miss  Arbe,  said,  "  Alas, 
Madam,  I  am  unequal  to  this  business  ! 
I  must  relinquish  it  altogether  !  And,  — 
if  I  have  not  been  misinformed.  Lady 
Aurora  Granville — *' 

Miss  Arbe,  reddening,  and  looking 
much  displeased,  repeated,  "  Lady 
Aurora?  —  who  has  been  talking  to  you 
about  Lady  Aurora  ?'* 

Ellis  would  have  declined  giving  her 
authority ;  but  Miss  Arbe,  without  scru- 
ple, named  Mr.  Giles.  "  That  tiresome 
old  creature,'*  she  cried,  '•  is  always 
doing  some  mischief.  He's  my  cousin, 
to  be  sure  ;  and  he's  a  very  good  sort  of 
man,  and  all  that;  but  I  don't  believe 
it's  possible  for  an  old  soul  to  be  more 
troublesome.  As  to  this  little  sum  of 
Lord  Melbury's— " 

"  Lord  Melbury's?"  repeated  Ellis, 
much  aGjitated,     "  If  it  be  Lord  Mel- 
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bury^s,  I  have,  indeed,  no  claim  to 
make!  But  I  had  hoped  Lady  Au- 
rora— '* 

"  Well,  well,  Lady  Aurora,  if  you 
will.  It's  Lady  Aurora,  to  be  sure, 
who  sends  it  for  you  ;  but  still  — " 

"  She  has,  indeed,  then,  sent  it  for 
me  ?'*  cried  Ellis,  rapturously  ;  "  sweet, 
amiable  Lady  Aurora !  —  Oh !  when  will 
the  hour  come — " 

She  checked  her  speech;  but  could 
not  check  the  brilliant  colour,  the  bright- 
ened countenance,  which  indicated  the 
gay  ideas  that  internally  consoled  her 
recent  mortification. 

"  And  why.  Madam,'*  she  soon  more 
composedly,  yet  with  spirit,  added, 
"  might  I  not  be  indulged  with  the 
knowledge  of  her  ladyship's  goodness 
to  me?  Why  is  Mr.  Giles  Arbe  to  be 
blamed  for  so  natural  a  communication  ? 
Had  it,  happily,  reached  me  sooner,  it 
might  have  spared  me  the  distress  and 
disgrace  of  this  morning  ?" 

She    then     earnestly  requested     to 
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receive  what  was  so  kindly  meant  for 
her  succour,  upon  milder  terms  than 
such  as  did  violence  to  her  disposition, 
and  were  utterly  unfitting  to  her  melan- 
choly situation. 

Somewhat  embarrassed,  and  extremely 
piqued.  Miss  Arbe  made  no  reply  but  a 
fretful  "  Pish !" 

"  Lady  Aurora,"  continued  Ellis,  "  is 
so  eminently  good,  so  feelingly  delicate, 
that  if  any  one  w^ould  have  the  charity 
to  name  my  petition  to  her  ladyship, 
she  w^ould  surely  consent  to  let  me  change 
the  destination  of  what  she  so  gene- 
rously assigns  to  me." 

Her  eyes  here  glanced  anxiously  to- 
wards Lady  Barbara ;  who,  unable  to 
resist  their  appeal,  sprang  from  Lady 
Kendover,  into  the  little  circle  that  was 
now  curiously  forming  around  Ellis  5 
eagerly  saying,  "  Miss  Ellis,  'tis  to  me 
that  Lady  Aurora  wrote  that  sweet 
letter,  about  the  fifty  pounds ;  and  Pll 
send  for  it  to  shew  you  this  moment." 
"   Do,  little  lady,   do!"    cried  Mr. 
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Giles,  smiling  and  nodding,  "  you  are 
the  sweetest  little  soul  amongst  them 
fill !" 

Laughing  and  delighted,  she  was 
dancing  away  ;  but  Lady  Eendover, 
gently  stopping  her,  said,  "  You  are  too 
young,  yet,  my  dear,  to  be  aware  of  the 
impropriety  of  making  private  letters 
public." 

"  Well,  then,  at  least.  Miss  Ellis," 
she  cried,  "  I  will  tell  you  that  one  pa- 
ragraph, for  I  have  read  it  so  often  and 
often  that  I  have  got  it  by  heart,  it's  so 
very  beautiful !     *  You  will  entreat  Miss 

*  Arbe,  my  dear  Lady  Barbara,  since  she 
'  is  so  good  as  to  take  the  direction  of  this 

*  concert-enterprize,  to  employ  this  little 

*  loan   to   the   best  advantage  for  Miss 

*  Ellis,  and  the  most  to  her  satisfaction. 

*  Loan  I  call  it,  for  Miss  Ellis,  I  know, 

*  will  pay  it,  if  not  in  money,  at  least  in 

*  a  thousand  sweetnesses,  of  a  thousand 

*  times  more  value.* " 

Ellis,  touched  with  unspeakable  plea- 
«ure,  was  forced  to  put  her  hand  before 
ter  eyes. 
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"  «  Don't  let  her  consult  Miss  Ellis 
«  about  its  acceptance.      Miss  Ellis  will 

<  decline  every  thing  that  is  personal ; 
«  and  every  thing  that  is  personal  is  what 
'  I  most  wish  to  present  to  her.     I  beg 

*  Miss  Arbe  will  try  to  find  out  what  she 
^  most  requires,  and  endeavour  to  supply 

*  it  unnamed. 

"  '  Oh !  could  I  but  discover  what 
^  would  sooth,  would  console  her !  How 
'  often  I  think  of  her !      How  I  love  to 

*  recollect  her  enchanting  talents,  and  to 
^  dwell  upon  every  hour  that  I  passed  in 
^  her  endearing  society  !  Why  did  not 
'  Lady  Kendover  know  her  at  that  time  ? 
'  She  could  not,  then,  my  dear  Lady  Bar- 
'  bara,  have  wished  you  a  sweeter  compa- 

*  nion.  Even  Mrs.  Howel  was  nearly  as 
'  much  captivated  by  her  elegance  and 
'  manners,  as  I  was,  and  must  ever  re- 
'  main,  by  her  interesting  qualities,  and 
'  touching  sensibility.  O  be  kind  to 
'  her.  Lady  Barbara !  for  my  sake  be 
'  kind  to  her:  I  am  quite,  quite  unhappy 

<  that  I  have  no  power  to  be  so  myself!'" 

VOL.  II.  o 
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Tears  now  rolled  in  resistless  streams 
^'  down  the  cheeks  of  Ellis,  though  from 
!^"  giich   heartfelt   delight,  that   her   eyes, 
dimming  in  liquid   lustre,   shone   but 
more  brightly. '  ^  '"  '^  "  \ ^  ^ '" 

,  Nevertheless,  tW%sp"ectwfticli  such 
"^  31  panegyric  might  have  excited  in  the 
assembly  at  large,  was  nearly  lost  through 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  uttered 
by  the  eager  Lady  Barbara;  and  nothing 
short  of  the  fascinated  attention,  and 
quick  consciousness  given  by  deep  per- 
sonal interest,  could  hare  made  it  com- 
pletely intelligible  even  to  Ellis:  but  to 
the  sounds  we  wish  to  hear  the  heart 
beats  responsive  :  it  seizes  them  almost 
unpronounced. 

Revived,  re-animated,  enchanted,  Ellis 
now,  with  grace,  with  modesty,  yet  with 
firmness,  reviewed  her  request  to  Miss 
Arbe ;  who,  assuming  a  lively  air, 
though  palpably  provoked  and  embar- 
rassed, answered,  that  Miss  Ellis  did  not 
at  all  understand  her  own  interest;  and 
declared  that  she  had  taken  the  affak  in 


hand  herself,  merely  to  regulate  it  to  the 

^.  best  advantage;  adding,  "  You  shall  see, 

now,  the  siirprise  I  had  prepared  for  you, 

^  if  that  blabbing  old  cousin  of  mine  had 

not  told  you  every  thing  before  hand." 

Then,  in  a  tone  of  perfectly  restored 

,^elf-coinplacency,  sheproduceda  packet^ 

,  and,  with  a  parading  look,  that  said.  See 

r  ]  what  I  bestow  upon  you  !   ostentatiously 

^^  spread  its  contents  upon  a  table. 

^^^*  ",  Now,''   she  cried,    "  Miss  Ellis,  I 

,^  i|ope  1  shall  have  the  good  fortune  to 

please  you  !  see  what  a  beautiful  gown  I 

liave  bought  you !" 

.  _      The  gown  was  a  sarcenet  of  a  bright 

rose-colour ;    but   its   hue,   though   the 

most  vivid,  was  pale  to  the   checks  of 

Ellis,    as    she    repeated,     *'    A    gown. 

Madam  ?     Permit  me  to  ask  —  for  what 

Pui'P^se?"  f^ia 

"  For  what  purpose  ?  —  To  sing  at 
our  concert,  you  know!  It's  just  the 
thing  you  want  the  most  in  the  world. 
How  could  you  possibly  do  without  it, 
you  know,  when  you  come  to  appear 
before  us  all  in  public  f' * 
o  ^ 
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While  Ellis  hesitated  what  to  reply,  to 
a  measure  which,  thus  conducted,  and 
thus  announced,  seemed  to  her  unequi- 
vocally impertinent,  the  packet  itself 
was  surrounded  by  an  eager  tribe  of 
females,  and  five  or  six  voices  broke 
forth  at  once,  with  remarks,  or  animad- 
versions, upon  the  silk. 

"  How  vastly  pretty  it  is!"  cried  Miss 
Arramede,  addressing  herself  courteously 
to  Miss  Arbe. 

"  Yes,  pretty  enough,  for  what  it  is 
meant  for,"  answered  Miss  Sycamore  ; 
glancing  her  eyes  superciliously  to- 
wards Ellis. 

"  Pray,  Miss  Arbe,  what  did  you  give 
a,  yard  for  it,"  demanded  Miss  Bydel ; 
*'  and  how  much  will  the  body-lining 
come  to  ?  I  hope  you  know  of  a  cheap 
mantua-maker  ?" 

"  Bless  me,  how  fine  you  are  going 
to  make  The  Ellis  !"  cried  Miss  Crawley: 
"  why  I  shall  take  her  for  a  rose  !" 

«  Why  then  The  Ellis  will  be   The 
rose!"  said  Miss  T>i'y    "  but  I  should 
4 
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sooner  take  her  for  my  wax-doll,  when 
she's  all  so  pinky  winky." 

"  Wh}^  then  The  Ellis  will  be  The 
doll!*'  cried  Miss  Crawley. 

The  two  sisters  now  seated,  or  rather 
threw  themselves  upon  a  sofa,  to  recover 
from  the  excessive  laughter  with  which 
they  were  seized  at  their  own  pleasantry; 
and  which  was  exalted  nearly  to  extacy, 
by  the  wide  stare,  and  uplifted  hands,  of 
Mr.  Giles  Arbe. 

"  It*s  Ijorridly  provoking  one  can't 
wear  that  colour  one's  self,"  said  Miss 
Arramede,  "  for  it's  monstrously  pretty." 

"  Pretty?"  repeated  Miss  Brinviile: 
"  I  hope,  Miss  Arramede,  you  don't 
wish  to  wear  such  a  frightful  vulgar 
thing,  because  it's  pretty  r" 

"  Well,  I  think  it's  vastly  well,"  said 
Miss  Sycamore,  yawning;  "  so  don't 
abuse  it.  As  our  uniform  is  fixed  to  be 
white,  with  violet-ornaments,  it  was  my 
thougiit  to  beg  Miss  Arbe  would  order 
something  of  this  shcwy  sort  for  Miss 
Ellis;  to  distinguish  us  Dilettanti  from 
the  artists." 
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It  was  not  Elhs  alone  wno  felt  tlie 
contemptuous  haughtiness  of  this' 
speech  ;  the  men  all  dropt  their  eyes; 
and  tady  Bai'bara  expresslvety  ei^ 
clairned,  "  Miss.  Ellis  can't  help  looking' 
as  beautiful  and  as  elegant  as  an  angel, 
let  her  dress  how  she  will!" 

All  obstacles  being  nov/  removed  for 
continuing  the  rehearsal,  the  willing 
Lady-artists  flocked  around  Miss  Arbe ; 
and  songs  were  sung,  and  lessons  upon 
the  piano  forte,  or  harp,  were  played; 
with  a  readiness  of  compliance,  taken,  by 
the  fair  performers,  for  facility  of  execu- 
tion ;  and  with  a  delight  in  themselves 
that  elevated  their  spirits  to  rapture ; 
since  it  v;as  the  criterion  whence  they 
calculated  the  pleasure  that  they  im- 
parted to  others. 

The  pieces  wliich  tliey  had  severally 
selected  were  so  long,  and  tlie  compli- 
ments which  the  whole  company  united 
to  pour  forth  after  every  performance, 
were  so  much  longer,  that  tlie  day  was 
nearly  closing,  when  Ellis  was  sum- 
moned to  finish  the  act. 
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Ellis,  who  had  spent  this  interval 
first  in  curious,  next  in  civil,  and 
lastly  in  forced  attention,  rose  now 
with  diminished  timidity,  to  obey  the 
call.  It  was  not  that  she  thought 
better  of  the  scheme,  but  that  it  ap- 
peared to  her  less  formidable ;  her  ori- 
ginal determination,  therefore,  to  make 
her  best  exertions,  returned  with  m.ore 
effect,  and  she  executed  a  little  prelude 
with  precision  and  brilliancy ;  and  then 
accompanied  herself  in  a  slow  and  plain- 
tive air,  with  a  delicacy,  skill,  and  ex- 
pression, at  once  touching  and  masterly. 

This  concluded  the  first  act;  and  the 
first  act  was  so  long,  that  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed,  that  some  new  regula- 
tions must  be  adopted,  before  the  second 
and  third  could  be  rehearsed. 

Every  piece  which  had  follov/ed  the 
opening  performance,  or,  rather,  failure, 
of  Ellis,  had  been  crowned  with  plaudits. 
Every  hand  had  clapped  every  movement; 
every  mouth  had  burst  forth  with  ex- 
clamations of  praise:  Ellis  alone  was 
o  4 
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heard  in  silence ;  for  Ellis  was  unpro- 
tected, unsustained,  unknown.  Her 
situation  was  mysterious,  and  seemed 
open,  at  times,  to  the  most  alarming 
suspicions  ;  though  the  unequivocal  re- 
gularity and  propriety  of  her  conduct, 
snatched  her  from  any  positive  calumny. 
Yet  neither  this,  nor  the  most  striking 
talents,  could  have  brought  her  forward, 
even  for  exhibition,  into  such  an  assem- 
bly, but  for  the  active  influence  of 
Miss  Arbe;  who,  shrev/d,  adroit,  and 
vigilant,  never  lost  an  opportunity  to 
serve  herself,  while  seeming  to  serve 
others. 

The  fortune  of  this  young  lady  was 
nearly  as  limited  as  her  ambition  and 
vanity  were  extensive;  she  found,  there- 
fore, nothing  so  commodious,  as  to  re- 
pay the  solid  advantages  which  she  en- 
joyed, gratuitously,  from  various  artists, 
by  patronage ;  and  she  saw,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  an  absolute  necessity,  either 
to  relinquish  her  useful  and  elegant 
mistress,    as   an    unknown    adventurer. 
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not  proper  to  be  presented  to  people  of 
fashion ;  or  to  obviate  the  singular  ob- 
stacles to  supporting  her,  by  making 
them  become  a  party  themselves  in  the 
cause  of  her  jjrotegee^  through  the  per- 
sonal interest  of  a  subscription  for  their 
own  amusement. 

Nevertheless,  Ellis,  after  a  perform- 
ance which,  if  fairly  heard,  and  impar- 
tially judged,  must  have  given  that 
warm  deiigiit  that  excites  "  spirit- 
stirring  praise,''  was  heard  in  silence  ; 
though  had  a  single  voice  been  raised 
in  her  favour,  nearly  every  voice  would 
have  joined  in  chorus.  But  her  patron- 
ess  was  otherwise  engaged,  and  Lady 
Barbara  was  gone ;  no  one,  therefore, 
deemed  it  prudent  to  begin.  Neglect 
is  still  more  contagious  than  admiration: 
it  is  more  natural,  perhaps,  to  man,  from 
requiring  less  trouble,  less  candour,  less 
discernment,  and  less  generosity.  The 
Dilettantiy  also,  already  reciprocally  fa- 
tigued, were  perfectly  disposed  to  be  as 
parsimonious  to  all  without  their  own 
^  5 
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line,  as  they  were  prodigal  to  all  within 
it,  of  those  sweet  draughts  of  flattery, 
which  they  had  so  liberally  interchanged 
with  one  another. 

Miss  Arbe  considered  her  own  mu- 
sical debts  to  be  cancelled,  from  the 
moment  that  she  had  introduced  her 
protegee  into  this  assembly.  She  was 
wholly,  therefore,  indifferent  to  what 
might  give  her  support,  or  mortifica- 
tion; and  had  taken  the  time  of  her 
performance,  to  demand  a  general  con- 
sultation, whether  the  first  harmonic 
meeting  should  be  held  in  the  apart- 
ment of  Lady  Arramede,  which  was  the 
most  magnificent ;  or  in  that  of  Miss 
Sycamore,  which,  though  superb,  was 
the  least  considerable  amongst  the  select 
xsubscribers. 

This  was  a  point  of  high  importance, 
and  of  animated  discussion.  The  larger 
apartment  would  best  excite  the  expec- 
tations of  the  public,  and  open  the  bu- 
siness  in  the  highest  style  \  but  the 
smaller  would  be  the  most  crowded;  — 
there  would  not  be  room  to  stir  a  step  ;  — 
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scarcely  a  soul  could  get  a  seat;  — some 
of  the  company  must  stand  upon  the 
stairs;  — "  O  charming!" —  "  O  de- 
iiehtful  1"  —  was  echoed  from  mouth  to 
mouth ;  and  the  motion  in  favour  of 
Miss  Sycamore  was  adopted  by  acclama- 
tion. 

Ellis  now,  perceiving  that  the  party 
was  breaking  up,  advanced  to  Miss  Arbe, 
and  earnestly  requested  to  be  heard ; 
but  Miss  Arbe,  looking  as  if  she  did  not 
know,  and  was  too  busy  to  enquire  what 
this  meant,  protested  herself  quite  be- 
wildered with  the  variety  of  matters 
which  she  had  to  arrange  ;  and,  shaking 
bands  with  Miss  Sycamore,  was  hur- 
rying away,  when  the  words  *'  Must  I 
address  myself,  then,  Madam,  to  Lady 
Aurora  !"  startled  her,  and  she  impa- 
tiently answered,  "  By  no  m.eans ! 
Lady  Aurora  has  put  the  money  into 
my  hands,  and  I  have  disposed  of  u  to 
the  very  best  advantat^e." 

"  Disposed  of  it  ?  —  1  Uopj^.npjJ,— 7I 
hope  —  I  trust  —  that,  kno.^^v,ij^j^,.^i.-,.ge. 

^  ';0W  3'1>;.   i 
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nerous  wishes  of  Lady  Aurora  to  in- 
dulge, as  well  as  to  relieve  me,  you 
have  not  disposed  of  so  considerable  a 
sum,  without  permitting  me  first  to 
state  to  you,  how  and  in  what  manner 
her  ladyship's  benevolence  may  most 
effectually  be  answered  r'* 

Tnliss  Arbe,  evidently  more  disturbed 
though  more  civil,  lowered  her  tone ; 
and,  taking  Ellis  apart,  gently  assured 
her,  that  the  whole  had  been  applied  ex- 
clusively for  her  profit,  in  music,  elegant 
desk*,  the  hire  of  instruments,  and  in- 
numerable things,  requisite  for  opening 
the  concert  upon  a  grand  scale  ;  a^  well 
as  for  the  prettiest  gown  in  the  world, 
which,  she  was  sure,  would  become  her 
of  all  things. 

Ellis,  with  undisguised  astonishment, 
asked  by  what  arrangement  it  could  justly 
be  settled,  that  the  expences  of  a  sub- 
scription-concert -should  be  drawn  from 
the  bounty  of  one  lady  ;  that  lady  ab- 
sent, and  avowedly  sending  her  subscrip- 
tion merely  for  the  service  of  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  sett  ? 
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«  That's  the  very  thing  !"  cried  Miss 
Arbe,  with  vivacity  :  "  her  ladyship's 
sending  it  for  that  one  performer,  has 
induced  me  to  make  this  very  arrange- 
ment ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  if  Lady 
Aurora  had  not  been  so  considerate  for 
you,  the  whole  scheme  must  have  been 
demolished  ;  and  if  so,  poor  Miss  Ellis  ! 
what  would  become  of  you,  you  know  ?" 

Then,  with  a  volubility  that  shewed,  at 
once,  her  fear  of  expostulation,  and  her 
haste  to  have  done,  she  sought  to  explain 
that,  without  the  necessary  preparations, 
there  could  be  no  concert ;  Vvithout  a 
concert  Miss  Ellis  could  not  be  known  5 
without  being  known,  how  could  she 
procure  any  more  scholars  ?  and  without 
procuring  scholars,  how  avoid  being 
reduced  again  to  the  same  pitiable  state, 
as  that  from  wliich  Miss  Arbe  had  had 
the  pleasure  to  extricate  her  ?  And,  in 
short,  to  save  further  loss  of  time,  she 
owned  that  it  v»^as  too  late  to  make  any 
change,  as  the  whole  fifty  pounds  was 
entirely  spent. 
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It  was  not,  now,  chagrin  alone,  nor 
disappointment,  nor  anxiety,  that  the 
speaking  features  of  Ellis  exhibited  ;  in- 
dignation had  a  strong  portion  of  their 
expression  ;  but  Miss  Arbe  awaited  not 
the  remonstrance  that  they  announced  : 
more  courteous,  while  more  embarrassed, 
she  took  Ellis  by  the  hand,  and  caress- 
ingly said,  "  Lady  Aurora  knows  —  for 
I  have  written  to  her  ladyship  myself, — 
that  every  shilling  is  laid  out  for  your  be- 
nefit ;  —  only  we  must  have  a  beginning, 
you  know,  —  so  you  won't  distress  poor 
Lady  Aurora,  by  seeming  discontented, 
after  all  that  she  has  done  for  you  ?  It 
would  be  cruel,  you  know,  to  distress 
her.'' 

With  all  it's  selfishness,  Ellis  felt  the 
truth  of  this  observation  with  respect  to 
Lady  Aurora,  as  forcibly  as  it's  injustice 
with  regard  to  herself.  She  sighed  from 
helplessness  how  to  seek  any  redress  ; 
and  Miss  Arbe,  still  favvningly  holding 
her  hand,  added,  "  But  you  don't  think 
to  steal  away  without  giving  us  anotb&r 
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air  ?  —  Miss  Sycamore  !  —  Sir  Marma- 
duke  !  —  Sir  Lyell  1  pray  help  me  to  per- 
suade Miss  Ellis  to  favour  us  with  one 
more  air/'  r,  ,.|  ^ 

Disgusted'  and  fatigued,  Eilis  would 
silently  have  retired  ;  but  the  signal 
being  given  by  Miss  Arbe,  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  assembly  professed  them- 
selves to  be  dying  for  another  piece;  and 
Ellis,  pressed  to  comply  with  an  eagerness 
that  turned  solicitation  into  persecution, 
was  led,  once  more,  by  Sir  Marmaduke, 
to  the  orchestra. 

Here,  her  melancholy  and  distressed 
feelings  again  marred  her  performance  ; 
she  scarcely  knew  what  she  played,  nor 
how  she  sung  ;  her  execution  lost  its 
brilliancy,  and  her  expression  its  refined 
excellence:  but  Miss  Arbe,  conscious  of 
the  cause,  and  alarmed  lest  any  appeal 
to  Lady  Aurora  should  sully  her  own 
character  of  patroness,  hoped,  by  the 
seductive  bribery  of  flattery,  to  stifle 
complaint.  She  was  the  first,  therefore, 
to  applaud  5  and  her  example  animated 
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all  around,  except  the  supercilious  Miss 
Sycamore^  and  the  jealous  Miss  Brinville, 
whom  envy  rendered  inveterate.  "  How 
exquisite!''  —  "  How  sweet !"  —  "  How 
incomparable!"  —  "  What  taste!"  — 
«'  "Vvhat  sounds!"  " — What  expression!" 
—  now  accompanied  almost  every  bar  of* 
the  wavering,  incorrect  performance ; 
though  not  even  an  encouraging'  buzz  of 
approbation,  had  cheered  the  exertions 
of  the  same  performer  during  the  ele- 
gant and  nearly  finished  piece,  by  Vv  hich 
it  had  been  preceded.  The  public  at 
large  is  generally  just,  because  too  enor- 
mous to  be  individually  canvassed  ; 
but  private  circles  are  almost  univer- 
sally biassed  by  partial  or  prejudiced 
influence. 

Miss  Arbe  chose  now  to  conclude, 
that  every  objection  was  obviated  ;  and 
Ellis  strove  vainly  to  obtain  a  moment's 
farther  attention,  from  the  frivolous 
flutter,  and  fancied  perplexities,  of  busy 
self-consequence.  The  party  broke  up  : 
the  company  dispersed  5    and  the  poor. 
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unconsidered,  unaided  protegee^  de- 
jectedly left  the  house,  at  the  same 
itiomentthatit  was  quitted  triumphantly, 
by  her  vain,  superficial,  unprotecting 
patroness. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

JQISCOURAGED  and  disgusted  as 
Ellis  returned  from  this  rehearsal, 
the  sad  result  of  her  reflections,  upon 
all  that  had  passed,  and  upon  her  com- 
plicate difficulties,  with  her  debtors  and 
creditors,  served  but  to  convince  her  of 
the  necessity  of  perseverance  in  what 
she  had  undertaken  j  and  of  patience  in 
supporting  whatever  that  undertaking 
might  require  her  to  endure. 

From  the  effects  of  a  hard  shower  of 
rain,  in  which  she  had  been  caught, 
while  returning  from  the  first  rehearsal, 
she  was  seized  with  a  hoarseness,  that 
forced  her  to  decline  her  ow^n  vocal  per- 
formance at  the  second.  This  was  im- 
mediately spread  about  the  room,  as  an 
excess  of  impertinence  ;  and  the  words, 
"  What  ridiculous  affectation  !"  — 
'^  What  intolerable  airsT'  — "  So  she 
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must  have  a  cold  ?    Bless  us  !  how  fine!*' 

were  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth, 

with  that  contemptuous  exultation,  which 
springs  from  the  narrow  pleasure  of 
envv,  in  fixing  upon  superiour  merit  the 
stigma  of  insolence,  or  caprice. 

Ellis,  who,  unavoidably,  heard  these 
murmurs,  was  struck  with  fresh  alarm, 
at  the  hardship  of  those  professions 
which  cast  their  votaries  upon  the  mercy 
of  superficial  judges ;  who,  without  in- 
vestigation, discernment,  or  candour, 
make  their  decisions  from  common 
place  prejudice  ;  or  current,  but  unex- 
amined opinions. 

Having  no  m.eans  to  obviate  similar 
injustice  for  the  future,  but  by  chacing 
the  subject  of  suspicion,  the  dread  of 
public  disapprobation,  to  which  she 
was  now^  first  awakened,  made  her  de- 
vote her  whole  attention  to  the  cure  of 
her  little  malady. 

Hitherto,  a  desire  to  do  well,  that  she 
might  not  displease  or  disappoint  her 
few  supporters,  had  been  all  her  aim  ; 
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but  sarcasms,  uttered  with  so  little  con- 
sideration, in  this  small  party,  repre- 
sented to  her  the  disgrace  to  wliich  her 
purposed  attempt  made  her  liable,  in 
cases  of  sickness,  of  nervous  terrours,  or 
of  casual  inability,  from  an  audience  bj 
which  she  could  be  regarded  only  as  an 
artist,  who,  paid  to  give  pleasure,  was 
accountable  for  fulfilling  that  engage- 
ment. 

She  trembled  at  this  view  of  her  now 
dependant  condition  ;  and  her  health 
which,  jiitherto,  left  to  nature,  and  the 
genial  vigour  of  youth,  had  disdained 
all  aid,  and  required  no  care,  became 
the  first  and  moi5t  painful  object  of  her 
solicitude.  She  durst  not  venture  to 
walk  out  except  in  the  sun-shine ;  she 
forbore  to  refresh  herself  near  an  open 
window ;  and  retreated  from  every  un- 
closed door,  lest  humidity,  or  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  wind,  or  a  sadden  storm, 
should  again  afiect  her  voice  ;  and  she 
guarded  her  whole  person  from  the 
chan2:ing  elements,  as  sedulously  as  if 
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age,  infirmity,  or  disease,  had  already 
made  her  health  the  slave  of  prudential 
forethought. 

These  precautions,  though  they  an- 
swered in  divesting  her  of  a  casual  and 
transient  complaint,  were  big  with  many 
and  greater  evils,  which  threatened  to 
become  habitual.  The  faint  warmth  of 
a  constantly  shut  up  apartment ;  the 
total  deprivation  of  that  spring  which 
exercise  gives  to  strength,  and  fresh 
air  to  existence,  soon  operated  a  change 
in  her  whole  appearance.  Her  frame 
grew  weaker  ;  the  roses  faded  from  her 
cheeks;  she  v;as  shaken  by  eveiy  sound, 
and  menaced  w^th  becoming  a  victim  to 
all  the  tremors,  and  all  the  languors  of 
nervous  disorders. 

Alas !  she  cried,  how  little  do  we 
know  either  of  the  labours,  or  the  priva- 
tions, of  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
administer  })leasure  to  the  public  !  Vv^e 
receive  it  so  ligluly,  that  we  imagine  it 
to  be  iiglitly  given  ! 

Alarmed,   now,   for   her  future    and 
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general  health,  she  relinquished  this 
dangerous  and  enervating  system;  and, 
committing  herself  again  to  the  chances 
of  the  weather,  and  the  exertions  of  exer- 
cise, was  soon,  again,  restored  to  the  en- 
joyment of  her  excellent  constitution. 

Meanwhile,  the  reproaches  of  Mr. 
Giles  Arbe,  for  her  seeming  neglect  of 
her  own  creditors,  who  had  apphed  for 
his  interest,  constrained  her  to  avow  to 
him  the  real  and  unfeeling  neglect  which 
was  its  cause.  ,.-, 

Extremely  angry  at  this  intelligence, 
he  declared  that  lie  should-.make  it  his 
especial  business,  to, urge  those  naughty 
ladies  to  a  better  behaviour. 

Accordingly,  at  the  next  rehearsal, 
—  for,  as  the  relation  of  Miss  Arbe,  he 
was  admitted  to  every  meeting, — he 
took  aa  opportunity,  upon  observing 
two  or  three  of  the  scliolars  of  Ellis  in  a 
group,  to  bustle  in  amongst  them  ;  and, 
pointing  to  her,  as  she  sat  upon  a  form, 
in  a  distant  corner,  '•^  Do  but  look,"  he 
said,   "  at  that  pretty  creature,  ladies! 
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Why  don't  you  pay  her  what  you  owe 
her  ?  She  wants  the  money  very  much^ 
I  assure  you," 

A  forced  little  laugh,  from  the  ladies 
whom  this  concerned,  strove  to  turn  the 
attack  into  a  matter  of  pleasantry.  Lady 
Kendover  alone,  and  at  the  earnest  de- 
sire of  her  niece,  took  out  her  purse  ; 
but  when  Mr.  Giles,  smiling  and  smirk- 
ing, with  a  hand  as  open  as  his  counte- 
nance, advanced  to  receive  what  she 
meant  to  offer,  she  drew  back,  and,  say- 
ing that  she  could  not,  just  then,  recol- 
lect the  amount  of  the  little  sum,  walked 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

"  Oh,  ril  bring  you  word  what  it  is 
directly,  my  lady  !*'  cried  Mr.  Giles  ; 
"  so  don't  get  out  of  the  way.  And 
you,  too,  my  Lady  Arramede  ;  and  you. 
Miss  Sycamore  ;  and  yon,  Miss  Brin- 
ville ;  if  you'll  all  stand  together,  here, 
in  a  cluster,  I'll  bring  every  one  of  you 
the  total  of  your  accounts  from  her  own 
mouth.  And  I  may  as  well  call  those 
tr;o  merry  young  souls,  the  Miss  Craw- 
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leys,  to  come  and  pay,  too.  She  lias 
earned  her  money  hardly  enough,  Fm 
sure,  poor  pretty  lady  1" 

"  O,  very  hardly,  to  be  sure  1"  cried 
Lady  Arramede ;  "  to  play  and  sing  are 
vast  hardships !" 

"  O,  quite  insupportable !"  said  Miss 
Sycamore :  "  I  don't  wonder  she  com- 
plains. Especially  as  she  has  so  much 
else  to  do  with  her  time." 

"  Do  you  think  it  very  agreeable, 
then,  ladies,"  cried  Mr.  Giles,  "  to  teach 
all  that  thrim  thrum  ?" 

"  Why  what  harm  can  it  do  her  r" 
said  Miss  Brinville :  "  I  don't  see  how 
she  can  well  do  any  thing  that  can  give 
her  less  trouble.  She  has  only  just  to 
point  out  one  note,  or  one  ^nger,  instead 
of  another." 

"  Why  yes,  that's  all  she  does,  sure 
enough,"  said  Miss  Bydel,  "  for  I  have 
seen  her  give  her  lessons." 

"  What,  then,  ladies,"  cried  Mr. 
Giles,  surprised  ;  "  do  you  count  for 
nothing  being  obliged  to  go  out  when 
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one  had  rather  stay  at  home  ?  and  to 
dress  when  one  has  nothing  to  put  on  ? 
as  well  as  to  be  at  the  call  of  folks  who 
don't  know  how  to  behave  ?  and  to  fag 
at  teaching  people  who  are  too  dull  to 
learn  r 

Ellis,  who  was  within  hearing,  alarm- 
ed to  observe  that,  in  these  last  two 
phrases,  he  looked  full  at  Miss  Syca- 
more and  Miss  Brinville,  upon  whose 
conduct  towards  herself  she  had  confi- 
dentially entrusted  him  with  her  feel- 
ings, endeavoured  to  make  him  some 
sign  to  be  upon  his  guard :  though,  as 
neither  of  those  two  ladies  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  possess  sufficient  modesty  to 
be  aware  of  their  demerits,  they  might 
both  have  remained  as  secure  from 
offence  as  from  consciousness,  if  her 
own  quick  fears  had  as  completely 
escaped  notice.  But,  when  Mr.  Giles 
perceived  her  uneasiness,  he  called  out, 
*'  Don't  be  frightened,  my  pretty  lady ! 
don't  think  I'll  betray  my  trust!  No, 
no.     I  can  assure  you,  ladies,  you  can't 

VOL.  ri.  p 
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be  in  better  hands,  with  respect  to  anj 
of  your  faults  or  oversights,  for  she 
never  names  them  but  with  the  greatest 
allowances.  For  as  to  teUing  them  to 
me,  that's  nothing;  because  I  can't 
help  being  naturally  acquainted  with 
them,  from  seeing  you  so  often.'* 

"  She's  vastly  good  !" — "  Amazingly 
kind !"  was  now,  with  affected  contempt, 
repeated  from  one  to  another. 

"  Goodness,  Mr.  Giles !"  cried  Miss 
Bydel,  "  why  what  are  you  thinking  off 
Why  you  are  calling  all  the  ladies  to 
account  for  not  paying  this  young  music- 
mistress,  just  as  if  she  were  a  butcher,  or 
a  baker  ;  or  some  useful  tradesman." 

"  Well,  so  she  is.  Ma'am !  so  she  is, 
Mrs.  Bydel  1  For  if  she  does  not  feed 
your  stomachs,  she  feeds  your  fancies ; 
which  are  all  no  better  than  starved 
when  you  are  left  to  yourselves." 

"  Nay,  as  to  that,  Mr.  Giles,"  said 
Miss  Bydel,  "  much  as  it's  my  interest 
that  the  young  woman  should  have  her 
money,  for  getting  me  back  my  own. 
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1  can't  pretend  to  say  I  think  she  should 
be  put  upon  the  same  footing  with  eat- 
ing and  drinking.  We  can  all  live  weU 
enough  without  music,  and  painting,  and 
those  things,  I  hope ;  but  I  don't  know 
how  we  are  to  live  without  bread  and 
meat." 

"  Nor  she,  neither,  Mrs.  Bydel !  and 
that's  the  very  reason  that  she  wants  to 
be  paid." 

*'  But,  I  presume.  Sir,"  said  Mr. 
Scope,  "  you  do  not  hold  it  to  be  as 
essential  to  the  morals  of  a  state,  to  en- 
courage luxuries,  as  to  provide  for  neces- 
saries ?  I  don't  speak  in  any  disparage- 
ment to  this  young  lady,  for  she  seems 
to  me  a  very  pretty  sort  of  person.  I 
put  her,  therefore,  aside  ;  and  beg  to 
discuss  the  matter  at  large.  Or,  rather, 
if  I  may  take  the  liberty,  I  will  speak 
more  closely  to  the  point.  Let  me, 
therefore.  Sir,  ask,  whether  you  opine, 
that  the  butcher,  who  gives  us  our 
richest  nutriment,  and  the  baker,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  staff  of  life,  as  Solo- 
mon himself  calls  the  loaf,  should  barely 
p  2 
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be  put  upon  a  par  with  an  artist  of 
luxury,  who  can  only  turn  a  sonata,  or 
figure  a  minuet,  or  daub  a  picture  ?" 

"  Why,  Mr.  Scope,  a  person  who 
pipes  a  tune,  or  dances  a  jig,  or  paints  a 
face,  may  be  called,  if  you  will,  an  artist 
of  luxury;  but  then  'tis  of  your  luxury, 
not  his." 

«  Mine,  Sir  ?" 

"  Yes,  yours.  Sir !  And  Mrs.  Maple's ; 
and  Mrs.  BydePs  ;  and  Miss  Brinville's  ; 
and  Miss  Sycamore's;  and  Mrs.  and 
Miss  every  body's;  —  except  only  his 
own." 

«  Well,  this,"  said  Miss  Bydel,  "  is 
curious  enough !  So  because  there  are 
such  a  heap  of  squallers,  and  fidlers,  and 
daubers,  I  am  to  have  the  fault  of  it  ?" 

"  This  I  could  not  expect  indeed," 
said  Mrs,  Maple,  "  that  a  gentleman  so 
amazingly  fond  of  charity,  and  the  poor, 
and  all  that,  as  Mr.  Giles  Arbe,  should 
have  so  little  principle,  as  to  let  our 
worthy  farmers  and  trades-people  Ian- 
guish  for  want,   in  order  to  pamper  a 
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set  of  lazy  dancers,  and  players,  and 
painters ;  who  think  of  no  one  thing  but 
idleness,  and  outward  shew,  and  diver- 
sion." 

"  No,  Mrs.  Maple  j  I  am  not  for 
neglecting  the  farmers  and  trades-peo- 
ple ;  quite  the  contrary ;  for  I  think 
you  should  neither  eat  your  meat,  nor 
drink  your  beer,  nor  sit  upon  your 
chairs,  nor  wear  your  clothes,  till  you 
have  rewarded  the  industrious  people 
who  provide  them.  Till  then,  in  my 
mind,  every  body  should  bear  to  be 
hungry,  and  dry,  and  tired,  and  ragged ! 
For  what  right  have  we  to  be  fed,  and 
covered,  and  seated,  at  other  folks'  cost  ? 
What  title  to  gormandize  over  the 
butcher's  fat  joints,  and  the  baker's 
quartern  loaves,  if  they  who  furnish  them 
are  left  to  gnaw  bones,  and  live  upon 
crumbs  ?  We  ought  all  of  us  to  be 
ashamed  of  being  warmed,  and  dizened 
in  silks  and  satins,-  if  the  poor  weavers, 
who  fabricate  them,  and  all  their  wives 
and  babies,  are  shivering  in  tatters  ;  and 
to  toss  and  tumble  ourselves  about,  on 
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eouches  and  arm-chairs,  if  the  poor  car- 
penters, and  upholsterers,  and  joiners, 
who  have  had  all  the  labour  of  construct- 
ing them,  can't  find  a  seat  for  their 
weary  limbs !'' 

"  What  you  advance  there,  Sir,^'  said 
Mr.  Scope,  "  I  can't  dispute  ;  but  still, 
Sir,  I  presume,  putting  this  young  lady 
always  out  of  the  way ;  you  will  not 
controvert  my  position,  that  the  morals 
of  a  state  require,  that  a  proper  distinc- 
tion should  be  kept  up,  between  the  in- 
struments of  subsistence,  and  those  of 
amusement." 

"  You  are  right  enough,  Mr.  Scope," 
cried  Miss  Bydel ;  "  for  if  singing  and 
dancing,  and  making  images,  are  ever 
so  pretty,  one  should  not  pay  folks  who 
follow  such  light  callings,  as  one  pays 
people  that  are  useful." 

«  I  hope  not,  truly!"  said  Mrs.  Maple. 

Mr,  Scope,  thus  encouraged,  went  on 
to  a  formal  dissertation,  upon  the  mo- 
rality of  repressing  luxury;  which  was  so 
cordially  applauded  by  Miss  Bydel ;  and 
enforced    by    sneers    so    personal    and 
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pointed  against  Ellis,  by  Mrs.  Maple, 
Miss  Brinville,  and  Miss  Sycamore,  that 
Mr.  Giles,  provoked,  at  length,  to  se- 
rious anger,  got  into  the  middle  of  the 
little  auditory,  and,  with  animated  ges- 
ticulation, stopping  all  the  attempts  of 
the  slow  and  prosing  Mr.  Scope  to  pro- 
ceed, exclaimed,  "  Luxury  ?  What  is  it 
you  all  of  you  mean  by  luxury  ?  Is  it 
your  own  going  to  hear  singing  and 
playing  ?  and  to  see  dancing  and  caper- 
ing? and  to  loll  at  your  ease,  while  a 
painter  makes  you  look  pretty,  if  you  are 
ever  so  plain  ?  If  it  be,  do  those  things 
no  more,  and  there  will  soon  be  an  end 
to  them !  but  don't  excite  people  to  such 
feats,  and  then  starve  them  for  their 
pains.  Luxury  ?  do  you  suppose,  be- 
cause such  sights,  and  such  sounds,,  and 
such  flattery,  are  luxuries  to  you,  they  are 
luxuries  to  those  who  produce  them  ? 
Because  you  are  in  extacies  to  behold 
yourselves  grow  younger  and  more 
blooming  every  moment,  do  you  con- 
clude that  he  who  mixes  your  colours, 
and  covers  your  defects, sharesyour  trans- 
P  4 
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ports  ?  No  J  he  is  sick  to  death  of  you  j 
and  longing  to  set  his  pencil  at  liberty. 
And  because  you,  at  idle  hours,  and  from 
mere  love  of  dissipation,  lounge  in  your 
box  at  operas  and  concerts,  to  hear  a 
tune,  or  to  look  at  a  jump,  do  you 
imagine  he  who  sings,  or  who  dances, 
must  be  a  voluptuary  ?  No !  all  he  does 
is  pain  and  toil  to  himself ;  learnt  with 
labour,  and  exhibited  with  difficulty. 
The  better  he^erforms,  the  harder  he  has 
worked.  All  the  ease,  and  all  the  luxury 
are  yours,  Mrs.  Maple,  and  yours.  Miss 
By  del,  and  yours,  ladies  all,  that  are  the 
lookers  on  1  for  he  does  not  pipe  or  skip 
at  his  own  hours,  but  at  yours  ;  he  does 
not  adorn  himself  for  his  own  warmth, 
or  convenience,  but  to  please  your  tastes 
and  fancies  ;  he  does  not  execute  what 
is  easiest,  and  what  he  likes  best,  but 
what  is  liarJest,  and  has  most  chance  to 
force  your  applause.  He  sings,  per- 
haps, when  he  may  be  ready  to  cry; 
he  1  lays  upon  those  harps  and  nddles^ 
when   he  is   half  dying   with    hunger; 
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and  he  skips  those  gavots,  ancb  fan- 
dangos, when  he  would  rather  go  to 
bed !  And  ail  this,  to  gain  himself  a 
hard  and  fatiguing  maintenance,  in 
amusing  your  dainty  idleness,  and  in- 
sufficiency to  yourselves." 

This  harangue,  uttered  with  an  energy 
which  provocation  alone  could  rouse  in 
the  placid,  though  probing  Mr.  Giles, 
soon  broke  up  the  party :  Miss  Syca- 
more, indeed,  only  hummed,  rather 
louder  than  usual,  a  favourite  passage 
of  a  favourite  air ;  and  the  Miss  Craw- 
leys  nearly  laughed  themselves  sick ; 
but  Mrs.  Maple,  Miss  Bydel,  and  Miss 
Brinville,  were  affronted;  and  Miss  Arbe, 
who  had  vainly  made  various  signs  to  her 
cousin  to  be  silent,  was  ashamed,  and  re- 
treated :  without  Miss  Arbe,  nothing 
could  go  on  ;  and  the  rehearsal  was  ad- 
journed. 

The  attempt  of  Mr.  Giles,  however, 
produced  no  effect,  save  that  of  occa- 
sioning his  own  exclusion  from  all  suc- 
ceeding meetings. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

nPHE  Diktantiy  in  a  short  time,  thought 
themselves  perfect,  yet  the  des- 
tined concert  was  not  opened ;  the  fifty 
pounds,  which  had  been  sent  for  Ellis, 
had  been  lavished  improvidently,  in 
ornamental  preparations  ;  and  the  funds 
otherwise  raised,  were  inadequate  for 
paying  the  little  band,  which  was  en- 
gaged to  give  effect  in  the  orchestra. 

Severely  as  Ellis  dreaded  the  hour  of 
exhibition,  a  delay  that,  in  it's  obvious 
consequences,  could  only  render  it  more 
necessary,  gave  her  no  satisfaction. 

A  new  subject  for  conjecture  and  re- 
flexion speedily  ensued:  the  visits  of  Miss 
Arbe,  hitherto  wearisome  and  oppressive, 
alike  from  their  frequency  and  their 
selfishness,  suddenly,  and  without  any 
reason  assigned,  or  any  visible  motive, 
ceased.  12 
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The   relief  which,   in   other  circum- 
stances, this  defection  might  have  given 
to  her  spirits,  she  was  now  incapable  of 
enjoying  j  for  though  Miss  Arbe  rather 
abused  than  fulfilled  the  functions  of  a 
•patroness,     Ellis     immediately    experi- 
enced, that   even   the   most   superficial 
protection   of  a  lady  of  fashion,  could 
not,  without  danger,  be  withdrawn  from 
the    indigent   and   unsupported.      Miss 
Matson  began  wondering,  with  a  suspi- 
cious  air,    what   was    become   of  Miss 
Arbe  ;    the   young  work-women,  when 
Ellis  passed  them,  spared  even  the  civility 
of  a  little  inclination  of  the  head ;    and 
the  maid  of  the  house  was  sure  to  be 
engaged,  on  the  very  few  occasions  on 
which  Ellis  demanded  her  assistance. 

Some  days  elapsed  thus,  in  doubt  and 
uneasiness,  not  even  broken  into  by  a 
summons  to  a  rehearsal :  another  visit, 
then,  from  Mr.  Giles  Arbe,  explained 
the  cause  of  this  sudden  desertion.  He 
brought  a  manuscript  air,  which  Miss 
Arbe  desired  that  Ellis  would  copy,  and, 
p  6 
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immediately,  though  unintentionally, 
divulged,  that  his  cousin  had  met  with 
the  newly-arrived  professor  at  Miss 
Brinville's,  and  had  instantly  transferred 
to  him  the  enthusiasm  of  her  favour. 

Ellis  but  too  easily  comprehended, 
that  the  ruin  of  her  credit  and  conse- 
quence in  private  families,  would  follow 
the  uselessness  of  her  services  to  her 
patroness.  The  prosecution,  therefore, 
of  the  concert-scheme,  which  she  had 
so  much  disliked  in  its  origin,  became 
now  her  own  desire,  because  her  sole 
resource. 

The  next  morning,  while  she  was 
busy  in  copying  the  MS.,  the  customary 
sound  of  the  carriage  and  voice  of  Miss 
Arbe,  struck  her  ears,  and  struck  them, 
for  the  first  time,  with  pleasure. 

"  I  have  not,**  cried  that  lady,  "  a 
moment  to  stay ;  but  I  have  something 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  tell  you, 
and  you  have  not  an  instant  to  lose  in 
getting  yourself  ready.  What  do  you 
think  ?  You  are  to  sing,  next  week,  at 
Mr.  Vinstreigle's  benefit !" 
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"  I,  Madam !" 

"  Yes !  for  you  must  know,  my  dear 
Miss  Ellis,  he  has  asked  it  of  me  him- 
self! So  you  see  what  a  compliment 
that  is  !  I  am  quite  charmed  to  bring 
you  such  news.  So  be  sure  to  be 
ready  with  one  of  your  very  best 
scenas.'^ 

She  was  then,  with  a  lively  air,  de- 
camping; but  Ellis  gently,  yet  positively, 
declined  performing  at  any  concert  open 
to  the  public  at  large. 

"  Pho,  pho  !  don't  begin  all  those 
scruples  again,  pray !  It  must  be  so,  I 
assure  you.  Til  tell  you  how  the  matter 
stands.  Our  funds  are  not  yet  rich 
enough  for  beginning  our  own  snug 
scrip-concert,  without  risk  of  being  stopt 
short  the  first  or  second  night.  And 
that,  you  know  would  raise  the  laugh 
against  us  all  horridly.  I  mean  against 
us  Diletanti,  So  that,  if  we  don't  hit 
upon  some  new  measure,  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  all  go  to  town  before  the  concert 
can  open.     And  that,  you  know,  would 
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quite  ruin  you,  poor  Miss  Ellis !  which 

would    really   give   me  great   concern. 

So    I    consulted   with    Sir   Marmaduke 

Crawley  ;  and  he  said  that  you  ought,  by 

all  means,  to  sing  once  or  twice  in  public, 

to  make  yourself  known  ;  for  that  would 

raise  the  subscription  directly;  especially 

as  it  would  soon  be  spread  that  you  are 

a  protegee  of  mine.     So,  you   see,   we 

must   either  take  this  method,  or  give 

the  thing  quite  up ;  which  will  be  your 

utter  destruction,  I  am  sorry  to  say.     So 

now   decide   quick,  for   there  is  not  a 

second  to  spare." 

Ellis  was  alarmed,  yet  persisted  in  her 
negative. 

Piqued  and  offended.  Miss  Arbe 
hurried  away;  declaring  aloud,  in  passing 
through  the  shop,  that  people  who  were 
so  determined  to  be  their  own  enemies, 
might  take  care  of  themselves:  that,  for 
her  part,  she  should  do  nothing  more  in 
the  affair ;  and  only  wished  that  Miss 
Ellis  might  find  better  means  for  paying 
her  debts,  and  procuring  herself  a  hand- 
some maintenance. 
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However  shocked  by  this  petulant 
indelicacy,  Ellis  saw  not  without  the 
most  serious  concern,  that  the  patronage 
of  Miss  Arbe  was  clearly  at  an  end. 
Personal  interest  which,  it  was  equally 
clear,  had  excited  it,  now  ran  in  another 
channel;  for  if,  by  flattery  or  good  offices, 
she  could  obtain  gratis,  the  instruc- 
tions of  an  eminent  professor,  w^iat  could 
she  want  with  Ellis,  whom  she  had 
never  sought,  nor  known,  nor  consi- 
dered, but  as  a  musical  preceptress  ? 
And  yet,  far  from  elevating  as  was  such 
patronage,  its  extinction  menaced  the 
most  dangerous  effects. 

With  little  or  no  ceremony.  Miss 
Matson,  the  next  morning,  came  into  her 
room,  and  begged  leave  to  enquire  v*^hen 
their  small  account  could  be  settled. 
And,  while  Ellis  hesitated  how  to  an- 
swer, added,  that  the  reason  of  her  de- 
siring a  reply  as  quickly  as  possible,  was 
an  interview  that  she  had  just  had  wdth 
the  other  creditors,  the  preceding  even- 
ing; because  she  could  not  but  let  them 
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know  what  had  passed  with  Miss  Arbe. 
"  For,  after  what  I  heard  the  lady  say. 
Miss  Ellis,  as  she  went  through  my  shop, 
I  thought  it  right  to  follow  her,  and  ask 
what  she  meant ;  as  it  was  entirely  upon 
her  account  my  giving  you  credit.  And 
Miss  Arbe  replied  to  me,"  in  so  many 
words,  '  Miss  Ellis  can  pay  you  All,  if 
she  pleases :  she  has  the  means  in  her 
own  power  :  apply  to  her,  therefore,  in 
whatever  way  you  think  proper ;  for 
you  may  do  her  a  great  service  by  a  little 
severity  :  but,  for  my  part,  remember,  I 
take  no  further  responsibility.'  So  upon 
this,  I  talked  it  all  over  with  your  other 
creditors  ;  and  we  came  to  a  determina- 
tion to  bring  the  matter  to  immediate 
issue." 

Seized  with  terrour,  Ellis  now  hastily 
took,  from  a  locked  drawer,  the  little 
packet  of  Harleigh,  and,  breaking  the 
seal,  was  precipitately  resolving  to  dis- 
charge every  account  directly  ;  when 
other  conflicting  emotions,  as  quick  as 
those  which  had  excited,  checked  her 
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first  impulse  ;  and,  casting  down,  with  a 
trembling  hand,  the  packet,  O  let  me 
think  !  —  she  internally  cried  ;  —  sur- 
rounded with  perils  of  every  sort,  let 
me  think,  at  least,  before  I  incur  new 
dangers ! 

She  thpn  hpgged  that  Miss  Matson 
would  grant  her  a  few  minutes  for 
deliberation. 

Certainly,  Miss  Matson  said  ;  but,  in- 
stead of  leaving  the  room,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  sofa,  and  began  a  long  ha- 
rangue upon  her  own  hardships  in  tradej 
Ellis,  neither  answering  nor  listening. 

Presently,  the  door  opened,  and  Mr, 
Giles  Arbe,  in  his  usually  easy  manner, 
made  his  appearance. 

"  You  are  busy,  you  are  busy,  I  see,'* 
he  cried;  "  but  don't  disturb  yourselves, 
ril  look  for  a  book,  and  wait.'' 

Eliis,  absorbed  in  painful  ruminations, 
scarcely  perceived  him ;  and  Miss  Mat- 
son  loquaciously  addressed  to  hun  her 
discourse  upon  her  own  affairs;  too  much 
interested  in  the  subject  herself,  to  mark 
whether  or  not  it  interested  others,  till 
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Mr.  Giles  caught  her  attention,  and 
awakened  even  that  of  Ellis,  by  saying 
aloud,  though  speaking  to  himself, 
"  Why  now  here's  money  enough !  — 
Why  should  not  all  those  poor  people  be 

paid  r 

Ellis,    turning  round,    saw   thoti,    that 

he  had  taken  up  Harleigh's  packet ;  of 
which  he  was  examining  the  contents, 
and  spreading,  one  by  one,  the  notes 
upon  a  table. 

She  hastily  ran  to  him,  and,  with  an 
air  extremely  displeased,  seized  those 
which  she  could  reach  ;  and  begged  him 
instantly  to  deliver  to  her  those  which 
were  still  in  his  hand. 

Her  discomposed  manner  brought  him 
to  the  recollection  of  what  he  was  doing; 
and,  making  abundant  apologies,  *'  I 
protest,"  he  cried,  "  I  don't  know  how 
it  happened  that  I  should  meddle  with 
your  papers,  for  I  meant  only  to  take  up 
a  book  !  But  I  suppose  it  was  because  I 
could  not  find  one." 

Ellis,  in  much  confusion,  re-folded 
the  notes,  and  put  them  away. 
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"  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  have  done 
such  a  thing,  I  assure  you,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  though  I  am  happy  enough  at 
the  accident,  too ;  for  I  thought  you  very 
poor,  and  I  could  hardly  sleep,  some- 
times, for  fretting  about  it.  But  I  see, 
now,  you^are  better  off  than  I  imagined; 
for  there  are  ten  of  those  ten  pound 
bank-notes,  if  I  have  not  miscounted ; 
and  your  bills  don't  amount  to  more 
than  two  or  three  of  them." 

Ellis,  utterly  confounded,  retreated  to 
the  window. 

Miss  Matson,  who,  with  the  widest 
stare,  had  looked  first  at  the  bank-notes, 
and  next  at  the  embarrassed  Ellis,  began 
now  to  offer  the  most  obsequious  ex- 
cuses for  her  importunity;  declaring  that 
she  should  never  have  thought  of  so 
rudely  hurrying  such  a  young  lady  as 
Miss  Ellis,  but  that  the  other  creditors, 
who  were  really  in  but  indifferent  cir- 
cumstances, were  so  much  in  want  of 
their  money,  that  she  had  not  been  able 
to  quiet  them. 
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And  then,  begging  that  Miss  Ellia 
would  take  her  own  time,  she  went, 
coiirtesying,  down  stairs. 

"  So  you  have  got  all  this  money, 
and  would  not  own  it  ?''  said  Mr.  Giles, 
when  she  was  gone.  "  That's  odd !  very 
odd,  I  confess !  I  can't  well  understand 
it;  but  I  hope,  my  pretty  lady,  you  won't 
turn  out  a  rogue  ?  I  beg  you  won't  do 
that ;  for  it  would  vex  me  prodigiously.'* 

Ellis,  dropping  upon  a  chair,  ejacu- 
lated, with  a  heavy  sigh,  "  What  step 
must  I  take !" 

"  What?  —  why  pay  them  all,  to  be 
sure !  What  do  other  people  do,  when 
they  have  got  debts,  and  got  money  ?  I 
shall  go  and  tell  them  to  come  to  you 
directly,  every  one  of  them." 

Ellis,  starting,  supplicated  his  forbear- 
ance. 

"  And  why  ?  —  why  ?"  cried  he,  look- 
ing a  little  angry  :  "  Do  you  really 
want  to  hide,  up  all  that  money,  and 
make  those  poor  good  people,  who  have 
served  you  at  their  own  cost,  believe 
that  you  have  not  gotten  any  ?" 
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She  assured  him  that  the  money  was 
simply  a  deposit  left  in  her  hands. 

This  intelligence  overset  and  disap- 
pointed him.  He  returned  to  his  chair, 
and  drawing  it  near  the  fire,  gave  himself 
up  to  considering  what  could  be  done  ; 
ejaculating  from  time  to  time,  "  That's 
bad !  —  that's  very  bad  1  —  being  really 
so  poor  is  but  melancholy !  —  I  am  sorry 
for  her,  poor  pretty  thing! — very  sorry! 

—  But  still,  taking  up  goods  one  can't 
pay  for  ?  —  Who  has  a  right  to  do  that  ? 

—  How  are  trades-people  to  live  by  sell- 
ing their  wares  gratis  ?  —  Will  that  feed 
their  little  ones  ?  " 

Then,  turning  to  Ellis,  who,  in  deep 
disturbance  at  these  commentaries,  had 
not  spirits  to  speak ;  "  But  why,"  he 
cried,  "  since  you  have  gotten  this 
money,  should  not  you  pay  these  poor 
people  with  it,  rather  than  let  it  lie  dead 
by  your  side  ?  for  as  to  the  money's  not 
being  yours,  —  their's  is  not  yours, 
neither." 

"  Should  I  raise  myself,  Sir,  in  your 
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good  opinion,  by  contracting  a  new  debt 

to  pay  an  old  one  ?" 

"  If  you  contract  it  with  a  friend  to 

pay  a  stranger.  Yes.  —  And  these  notes, 

I    suppose,     of    course,    belong    to    a 

friend  ?  *' 

"  Not  to an  enemy,  certain- 
ly! — "  she  ansv/ered,  much  embarrassed ; 
"  but  is  that  a  reason  that  I  should  be- 
tray a  trust  ?" 

"  What  becomes  of  the  trust  of  these 
poor  people,  then,  that  don't  know  you, 
and  that  you  don't  know  ?  Don't  you 
betray  that  ?  Do  you  think  that  they 
would  have  let  you  take  their  goods,  if 
they  had  not  expected  your  payment  ? 

"  Oh  heaven,  Mr.  Arbe  !"  cried  Ellis, 
"  how  you  probe  —  perplex  —  entangle 
me!'' 

"  Don't  vex,  don't  vex  !"  said  he, 
kindly,  "  for  that  will  fret  me  prodi- 
giously. Only,  another  time,  when  you 
are  in  want,  borrow  from  the  rich, 
and  not  from  the  poor  j  for  they  are  in 
want  themselves.  This  friend  of  yours 
is  rich,  I  take  for  granted  ?" 
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«  I I  believe  so  !" 

"  WeD,  then,  which  is  most  equitable, 
to  take  openly  from  a  rich  friend,  and 
say,  '  I  thank  you  ;'  or  to  take,  under- 
hand, from  a  hard-working  stranger, 
whom  you  scorn  to  own  yourself  obliged 
to,  though  you  don't  scruple  to  harass 
and  plunder?  Which,  I  say,  is  most 
equitable  ?" 

Ellis  shuddered,  hesitated,  and  then 
said,  "  The  alternative,  thus  stated,  ad- 
mits of  no  contest!  I  must  pay  my 
debts  —  and  extricate  myself  from  the 
consequences  as  I  can  1" 

"  Why  then  you  are  as  good  as  you 
are  pretty  1"  cried  he,  delighted:  "  Very 
good,  and  very  pretty,  indeed  i  And  so 
I  thought  you  at  first !  And  so  I  shall 
think  you  to  the  end  1" 

He  then  hurried  away,  to  give  her  no 
time  to  retract  j  nodding  and  talking 
to  himself  in  her  praise,  with  abundant 
complacency ;  and  saying,  as  he  passed 
through  the  shop,  "  Miss  Matson,  you'll 
be  all  of  you  paid  to-morrow  morning 
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at  farthest.  So  be  sure  bid  all  the  good 
people  come  ;  for  the  lady  is  a  person  of 
great  honour,  as  well  as  prettiness ;  and 
there's  money  enough  for  every  one 
of  you, — and  more,  too.'* 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

T^LLIS  remained  in  the  deepest  dis- 
turbance at  the  engagement  into 
which  she  had  entered.  O  cruel  neces- 
sity! cruel,  imperious  neeessity!  she 
cried,  to  what  a  resource  dost  thou 
drive  me  !  How  unjust,  how  improper, 
how  perilous!  —  Ah  !  rather  let  me  cast 
myself  upon  Lady  Aurora  —  Yet,  angel 
as  she  is,  can  Lady  Aurora  act  for  her- 
self? And  Lord  Melbury,  guileless, 
like  his  nature,  as  may  now  be  his  in- 
tentions, what  protection  can  he  afford 
me  that  calumny  may  not  suily  r  Alas ! 
how  may  1  attain  that  self-dependence 
which  alone,  at  this  critical  period, 
suits  my  forlorn  condition  ? 

The  horrour  of  a  new  debt,  incurred 
under  circumstances  thus  delicate,  made 
the  idea  even  of  performing  at  the  pub- 
lic  benefit,    present    itself   to    her    ia 
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colours  less  formidable,  if  such  a  mea- 
sure, by  restoring  to  her  the  patronage 
of  Miss  Arbe,  would  obviate  the  return 
of  similar  evils,  while  she  was  thus 
hanging,  in  soatary  obscurity,  upon  her- 
self. Vainly  she  would  have  turned  her 
thoughts  to  other  plans,  and  objects  yet 
untried ;  she  had  no  means  to  form  any 
independent  scheme ;  no  friends  to  pro- 
mote her  interest;  no  counsellors  to 
point  out  any  pursuit,  or  direct  any 
measures.  vh:  /r  ef^-;    - 

Her  creditors  failed  not  to  call  upon 
fcer  early  the  next  morning,  guided  and 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Giles  Arbe ;  who, 
bright  with  smiles  and  good  humour, 
declared,  that  he  could  not  refuse  him- 
self the  pleasure  of  being  a  witness  to 
her  getting  rid  of  such  a  bad  business,  as 
that  of  keeping  other  people's  money, 
by  doing  such  a  good  one  as  that  of  pay- 
ing every  one  his  due.  "  You  are 
much  obliged  to  this  pretty  lady,  I 
can  tell  you,''  he  said,  to  the  creditors, 
♦*  for  she  pays  you  with  money  that  is 
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aot  her  own.  However,  as  the  persoa 
it  belongs  to  is  rich,  and  a  friend,  X 
advise  you,  as  you  are  none  of  you  riciv 
yourselves,  and  nearly  strangers  to  hery 
to  take  it  without  scruple." 

To  this  counsel  there  was  not  one 
dissentient  voice. 

Can  the  same  person,  thought  Ellis, 
be  so  innocent,  yet  so  mischievous  ?  sd 
fraught  with  solid  notions  of  right,  yet 
so  shallow  in  judgment,  and  knowledge 
of  the  world  ? 

f-With  a  trembling  hand,  and  revolting 
heart,  she  changed  three  of  the  notes, 
and  discharged  all  the  accounts  at  once  ; 
Mr.  Giles,  eagerly  and  unbidden,  having 
called  up  Miss  Matson  to  take  her 
share. 

Ellis  now  deliberated,  whether  she 
might  not  free  herself  from  every  de- 
mand, by  paying,  also.  Miss  Bydel  j  but 
the  reluctance  with  which  she  had  al- 
ready broken  into  the  fearful  deposit, 
soon  fixed  her  to  seal  up  the  remaining 
notes  entire, 

<l   2 
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The  shock  of  this  transaction,  and 
the  earnestness  of  her  desire  to  replace 
money  which  she  deemed  it  unjustifiable 
to  employ,  completed  the  conquest  of 
her  repugnance  to  public  exhibition ; 
and  she  commissioned  Mr.  Giles  to  ac- 
quaint Miss  Arbe,  that  she  was  ready  to 
obey  her  commands. 

This  he  undertook  with  the  utmost 
pleasure;  saying,  "  And  it's  lucky 
enough  your  consenting  to  sing  those 
songs,  because  my  cousin,  not  dreaming 
of  any  objection  on  your  part,  had  al- 
ready authorised  Mr.  Vinstreigle  to  put 
your  name  in  his  bills." 

"  My  name  ?"  cried  Ellis,  starting 
and  changing  colour :  but  the  next  mo- 
ment adding,  "  No,  no !  my  name  will 
not  appear!  —  Yet  should  any  one  who 
has  ever  seen  me . . . ." 

She  shuddered ;  a  nervous  horrour 
took  possession  of  her  whole  frame; 
but  she  soon  forced  herself  to  revive, 
and  assume  new  courage,  upon  hearing 
Mr.  Giles,  from  the  landing-place,  again 
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call  MissMatsoii;  and  bid  all  her  young 
wompn,  one  by  one,  and  the  two  maid^ 
sen^ants,  hurry  up  stairs  directly,  with 
water  and  burnt  feathers. 

Ellis  made  every  enquiry  in  her  power, 
of  who  was  at  Brighthelmstone ;  and 
begged  Mr.  Giles  to  procure  her  a  hst 
of  the  company.  When  she  had  read  it, 
she  became  more  tranquil,  though  not 
less  sad. 

Miss  Arbe  received  the  concession 
with  infinite  satisfaction;  and  introduced 
Ellis,  as  her  protegee^  to  her  new  fa- 
vourite; who  professed  himself  charmed, 
that  the  presentation  of  so  promising  a 
subject,  to  the  public,  should  be  made  at 
his  benefit. 

"  And  now,  Miss  Ellis,"  said  Miss 
Arbe,  "  you  will  very  soon  have  more 
scholars  than  you  can  teach.  If  once 
you  get  a  fame  and  a  name,  your  embar- 
rassments will  be  at  an  end ;  for  all  en- 
quiries about  who  people  are,  and  what 
they  are,  and  those  sort  of  niceties,  will 
be  over.     We  all  learn  of  the  celebrated, 

^  3 
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be  they  what  they  will.  Nobody  asks  hcrw 
they  live,  and  those  sort  of  tilings.  What 
signifies  ?  as  Miss  Sycamore  says.  We 
don't  visit  them,  to  be  sure,  if  there  i^ 
any  thing  awkward  about  them.  Bo^^t 
that's  not  the  least  in  the  way  against 
their  making  whole  oceans  of  riches." 

This  was  not  a  species  of  reasoning  to 
offer  consolation  to  Ellis  j  but  she  sup- 
pressed  the  disdain  which  it  inspired; 
and  dwelt  only  upon  the  hoped  accom« 
plishment  of  her  views,  through  the  pri- 
vate teaching  which  it  promised.    '  ^'^^^ 

In  five  days'  time,  the  benefit  was  to 
take  place ;  and  in  three,  Ellis  w^as  sunx- 
moned  to  a  rehearsal  at  the  rooms. 

She  was  putting  on  her  hat,  meaning 
to  be  particularly  early  in  her  attendance, 
that  she  might  place  herself  in  some 
obscure  corner,  before  any  company  ar- 
rived ;  to  avoid  the  pain  of  passing  by 
those  who  knov/ing,  might  not  notice, 
or  noticing,  might  but  mortify  her ;  when 
one  of  the  young  work-women  brought 
Iter 'intelligence,  that  a  gentleman,  just 
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arrived  in  a  post  chaise,  requested  ad- 

iTiittance.  o'  Sciorf.i  hne  ,9Yt[  veri-* 

"  A  gentleman  ?*'   she  repeated,  with 

anxiety  :  — "  tell  him,  if  you  please,  that 
I  am  engaged,  and  can  see  no  company.'^ 
The  young  woman  soon  returned. 
*'  The  gentleman  says,  Ma'am,  that  he 
comes  upon  affairs  of  great  importance, 
which  he  can  communicate  only  to  your- 
self." 

Ellis  begged  the  young  woman  to  re- 
quest, that  Miss  Matson  would  desire 
him  to  leave  his  name  and  business  in 
writing. 

Miss  Matson  was  gone  to  Lady  Ken» 
dover's,  with  some  wew  patterns,  just  ar- 
rived from  London. 

The  young  woman,  however,  made  the 
proposition,  but  without  eftect:  the 
gentleman  was  in  great  haste,  and  would 
positively  listen  to  no  denial. 

Strong    and     palpable    alfright,  now- 
seized  Ellis;  am  I  —  Oh  heaven!  — she 
murmured  to  herself,    pursued?; — and 
then   began,   but  checked   an    inquiry, 
a  4 
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wbether  there  were  any  private  door  i  by 

\yhich   she  could  escape :    jet,  pressed 

by   the   necessity  of  appearing   at    the 

^i^hearsal,  after  painfully   struggling  for 

'j20urage,    she  faintly  articulated,   "  Let 

'Jlim  come  up  stairs/'  -> 

fcqTbe  young   woman    descended,   and 

Ellis  remained  in  breathless  suspense,  till 

she  heard  some  one  tap  at  her  door. 

She  could  not  pronounce,  Vvlio's  there? 
but  she  compelled  herself  to  open  it ; 
though  without  lifting  up  her  eyes, 
dreading  to  encounter  the  object  that 
might  meet  them,  till  she  was  roused  by 
the  words,  "  Pardon,  pardon  my  intru- 
sion 1"  and  perceived  Harleigh  gently 
entering  her  apartment. 

She  started,  —  but  it  w^as  not  with 
terrour  ;  she  came  forward,  —  but  it  was 
not  to  escape !  The  colour  which  had 
forsaken  her  cheeks,  returned  to  them 
with  a  crimson  glow  ;  the  fear  which 
had  averted  her  eyes,  was  changed  into 
an  expression  of  even  extatic  welcome ; 
and,  clasping  her  hands,  vrith  sudden,  im- 
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pulsive,  irresistible  surprise  and  joy,  she 
cried,     "  Is  it   you  ?  —  Mr.   Harleigh  ! 

Surprise'now  was^iid  !o%er  lief  own, 
and  her  joy  was  participated  in  yet  more 
strongly.      Harleigh,   who,    though  he 
had  forced  his  way,  was  embarrassed  and 
confused,    expecting     displeasure,    and 
prepared  for  reproach  ;  who   had  seen 
with  horrour  the  dismay  of  her  counte- 
nance ;    and  attributed  to  the  effect  of 
his  compulsatory  entrance  the  terrified 
state  in  which  he  found  her;  Harleigh,  at 
sight  of  this  rapid  transition  from  agony 
to  delight  ;  at  the  flattering  ejaculation 
of"  Is  it  you  ?"  and  the  sound  of  his  own 
name,  pronounced  with  an  expression  of 
even  exquisite  satisfaction  ;  —  Harleigh 
in  a  sudden  trance  of  irrepressible  rap- 
ture,  made   a  nearly   forcible   effort  to 
seize    her    hand,     exclaiming,    "   Can 
you  receive   me,    then,   thus   sweetly  ? 
Can  you  forgive   an  intrusion  that — " 
when  Ellis,  recovering  her  self-command, 
drew    back,   and  solemnly   said,  "  Mr. 

Q  5 
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Hai'leigh,  forbear  1  jor  I  must  quit  th^ 
i'oom!?&oY  li^uoKlJ  ABeid  ol  .yldiiUor 
'3ijHarleigh  reluctantly,  yet  instantly  de- 
sisted ;  but  the  pleasure  of  so  unhoped  a 
reception  still  beat  at  his  hearty  though 
it  no  longer  sparkled  in  her  eyes  :  and 
though  the  enchanting  animation  of  her 
manner,  was  altered  into  the  most  re- 
pressing gravity,  the  blushes  which  still 
tingled,  still  dyed  hercheeks,  betrayed 
that  all  within  was  not  chilled,  however 
all  without  might  seem  cold. 

Checked,  therefore,  but  not  subdued, 
he  warmly  solicited  a  few  minutes  con- 
versation ;  but,  gaining  firmness  and 
force  every  instant,  she  told  him  that 
she  had  an  appointment  which  admitted 
not  of  procrastination. 

"  I  know  well,  your  appointment,'* 
cried  he,  agitated  in  his  turn,  "too, 
too  well !  —  'Tis  that  fatal  —  or,  rather, 
let  me  hope,  that  happy,  that  seasonable 
information,  which  I  received  last  night, 
in  a^letter  containing  a  bill  of  the  con- 
ic^rt,*fEomIreton,.  that  has.  brought  jpe 
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liitli^r;— that  impelled  me,  uncon- 
trollably, to  break  through  your  hard 
injunctions;  that  pointed  out u  the 
accumulating  dangers  to  all  my  views, 
and  told  me  that  every  gleam  of  future 
expectation  — " 

Ellis  interrupted  him  at  this  word: 
he  entreated  her  pardon,  but  went  on. 
iiuf'  You  cannot  be  offended  at  this 
'fefbrt :  it  is  but  the  courage  of  despon- 
dence, I  come  to  demand  a  final  hear- 
ing!" 

r'":?*^  Since  you  know.  Sir/'  cried  she,, 
with  quickness,  "  my  appointment,  you 
must  be  sensible  I  am  no  longer  mis- 
tress  of  my  time.  This  rs  all  I  can  say. 
I  must  be  gone,  —  and  you  will  not,  I 
trust.  —  if  I  judge  you  rightly, — you 
will  not  compel  me  to  leave  you.  in  my 
apartment.'* 

"  Yes  !  you  judge  me  rightly  !  for  the 
universe   I  would    not   cause  you  just 
offence !    Trust  me,    then,  more  gene- 
rously !    be    somewhat   less    suspicious, 
-somewhat    more    open,    and    take    not 
Q  6 
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this  desperate  step,  v/ithout  hearkening 
to  its  objections,  without  weighing  its 
consequences  !"  a  '..;j*n<.u.;.:; 

She  could  enter,  she  said,  inta  no 
discussion  ;  and  prepared  to  depart. 

"  Impossible  T'^oried  he,  with  energy; 
*'  I  cannot  let  you  go  !  —  I  cannot,  with- 
out  a  struggle,  resign  myself  to  irreme- 
diable  despair  1*' 

Ellis,  recovered  now  from  the  im- 
pression caused  by  his  first  appear- 
ance, with  a  steady  voice,  and  sedate 
air,  said,  "  This  is  a  language.  Sir, 
—  you  know  it  well,  —  to  which  I 
cannot,  must  not  listen.  It  is  as  use- 
less, therefore,  as  it  is  painful,  to  re- 
new it.  I  beseech  you  to  believe  in 
the  sincerity  of  what  I  have  already 
been  obliged  to  say,  and  to  spare  your- 
self—  to  spare,  shall  I  add,  me?  —  all 
further  oppressive  conflicts.'' 

A  sigh  burst  from  her  heart,  but  sb.e 
strove  to  look  unmoved. 
,ijf;^If  you   are    generous    enougli    to 
share,    even   in    the   smallest  degree," 
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cried  he,  "  the  pain  which  you  inflict; 
you  will,  at  least,  not  refuse  me  this  one 
satisfaction  ....  Is  it  for  Elinor  .  .  .-. 
and  for  Elinor  only  ....  that  you  deny 
me,  thus,  all  confidence  ?*' 

"  Oh  no,  no,  no  !'*  cried  she,  hastily  : 
"  if  Miss  Joddrel  were  not  in  exist- 
ence,— *'  she  checked  herself,  and  sighed 
more  deeply ;  but,  presently  added, 
*•'  yet,  surely.  Miss  Joddrel  were  cause 
sufficient!" 

"  You  fill  me,'*  he  cried,  "  with  new 
alarm,  new  disturbance  !  —  I  supplicate 
you,  nevertheless,  to  forego  your  present 
plan; — and  to  shew  some  little  con- 
sideration to  vrhat  I  have  to  oiter.  — " 

She  interrupted  him.  "  I  must  be  un- 
equivocally, vSir, — for  both  our  sakes,— 
understood.  You  must  call  for  no  con- 
sideration from  me !  I  can  give  you 
none !  You  must  let  me  pursue  the 
path  that  my  affairs,  that  my  own  per- 
ceptions, that  my  necessities  point  out 
to  me,  without  interference,  and  with- 
out expecting  from  me  the'smallest  re- 
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ference  to  your  opinions,  or  feelings.  — 
Why,  why,*'  continued  she,  in  a  tone 
less  firm,  "  why  will  you  force  from  me 
such  ungrateful  words  ?  —  Why  leave 
me  no  alternative  between  impropriety, 
^  or  arrogance  ?^' 

"  Why,  —  let  me  rather  ask,  — why 
must  I  find  you  for  ever  thus  impene- 
trable, thus  incomprehensible? — I  will 
not,  however,  waste  your  patience.  I 
see  your  eagerness  to  be  gone.  —  Yety 
in  defiance  of  all  the  rigour  of  your 
scruples,  you  must  bear  to  hear  me 
avow,  in  my  total  ignorance  of  their 
cause,  that  I  feel  it  impossible  utterly  to 
renounce  all  distant  hope  of  clearer 
prospects.  —  How,  then,  can  I  quietly 
submit  to  see  you  enter  into  a  career  of 
public  life,  subversive  —  perhaps  — to 
me,  of  even  any  eventual  amelioration  ?" 
^'  Ellis  blushed  deeply  as  she  answered, 
'^*  If  I  depended.  Sir,  upon  you,  —  if 
you  were  responsible  for  my  actions ;  or 
if  your  own  fame,  or  name,  or  sen- 
ium en  ts    were    involved    in    my    con- 
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duct .  .  * .  then  you  would  do  right,. 
if  such  is  your  opinion,  to  stamp  my 
project  with  the  stigma  of  your  dis- 
approbation, and  to  warn  me  of  the  loss 
of  your  countenance  :  —  but,  till  then,, 
permit  me  to  say,  that  the  business 
which  calls  me  away  has  the  first  claim 
to  my  time/' 

She  opened  the  door. 

"  One  moment,''  cried  he,  earnestly, 
*^  Ixonjure  you  1 —  The  hurry  of  alarm, 
the  certainty  that  delay  would  make 
every  effort  abortive  ;  have  precipitated 
me  into  the  use  of  expressions  that  may 
have  offended  you.  P'orgive  them,  I 
entreat  1  and  do  not  judge  me  to  be 
so  narrov/  minded  ^  or  so  insensible  to 
the  enchantment  of  talents,  and  the 
witchery  of  genius;  as  not  to  feel  as 
much  respect  for  the  character,  where  it 
is  worthy,  as  admiration  for  the  abihties, 
of  those  artists  whose  profession  it  is  to 
give  delight  to  the  public.  Had  I  first 
known  you  as  a  public  performer,  and 
se^n  you  in  the  same  situations  which 
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have  shewn  me  your  worth,  I  must  have 
revered  you  as  I  do  at  this  instant:  I 
must  have  been  devoted  to  you  with  the 
same  unalterable  attachment :  but  then, 
also,  —  if  you  would  have  indulged  me 
with  a  hearing,  —  must  I  not  have  made 
it  my  first  petition,  that  your  accom- 
plishments should  be  reserved  for  the 
resources  of  your  leisure,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  your  friends,  at  your  own  time, 
and  your  own  choice  ?  Would  you  have 
branded  such  a  desire  as  pride?  or  would 
you  not  rather  have  allowed  it  to  be 
called  by  that  word,  which  your  own 
every  action,  every  speech,  every  look 
bring  perpetually  to  mind,  propriety  ?" 

Ellis  sighed :  "  Alas  1"  she  said, 
"  my  own  repugnance  to  this  measure 
makes  me  but  too  easily  conceive  the 
objections  to  which  it  may  be  liable! 
and  if  you,  so  singularly  liberal,  if  even 
you—" 

She  stopt;  but  Harleigh,  not  less 
encouraged  by  a  phrase  thus  begun, 
than  if  she  had  proceeded,  warmly  con- 
tinued. 
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v«j  »If  then,  in  a  case  such  as  I  have 
presumed  to  suppose,  to  have  withdrawn 
you  from  the  public  would  not  have 
been  wrong,  how  can  it  be  faulty,  upon 
the  same  principles,  and  with  the  same 
intentions,  to  endeavour,  with  all  my 
might,  to  turn  you  aside  from  such  a 
project?  —  I  see  you  are  preparing  to 
tell  me  that  I  argue  upon  premises  to 
which  you  have  not  concurred.  Suffer 
me,  nevertheless,  to  add  a  few  words,  in 
explanation  of  what  else  may  seem  pre- 
sumption, or  impertinence :  I  have 
hinted  that  this  plan  might  cloud  my 
dearest  hopes ;  imagine  not,  thence,  that 
my  prejudices  upon  this  subject  are  in- 
vincible :  no !  but  I  have  Relations  who 
have  never  deserved  to  forfeit  my  consi- 
deration ;  —  and  these  —  not  won,  like 
me,  by  the  previous  knowledge  of  your 
virtues. — "  i<  ^^r.  ,• 

ElHs  would  repeatedly  have  interrupt- 
ed liim,  but  he  would  not  be  stopped. 

"  Hear  me  on,"  he  continued,  "  I 
beseech  you  !     By  my  plainness  only  I 
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can  shew  my  sincerity.  For  these  Rela- 
tions, then,  pennit  me  to  plead,  it  is 
true,  I  am  independant :  rnj  actions  are 
under  no  controul  ;  but  there  are  ties 
from  which  we  are  never  emancipated  ; 
ties  which  cling  to  our  nature,  and 
which,  though  voluntary,  are  imperious, 
and  cannot  be  broken  or  relinquished, 
without  self-reproach ;  ties  formed  by 
the  equitable  laws  of  fellow-feeling  ^ 
which  bind  us  to  our  family,  which, 
imite  us  with  our  friends;  and  which, by 
our  own  expectations,  teach  us  what  is 
due  to  our  connexions*  Ah,  then, 
if  ever  brighter  prospects  may  open  to 
my  eyes,  let  me  not  see  them  sullied,  by 
mists  hovering  over  the  approbation  of 
those  with  whom  i  am  allied  1" 

"  How  just,"  cried  Ellis,  trying  to 
force  a  smile,  "  yet  how  useless  is  this 
reasoning !  I  cannot  combat  senti- 
ments in  which  I  concur;  yet  I  can 
change  nothing  in  a  plan  to  which  they 
must  have  no  reference !  I  am  sorry  to 
appear    ungrateful,   where    I   am    only 
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steady  ;  but  I  have  notliing  new  to  say  ; 
and  must  entreat  you  to  dispense  with 
fruitless  repetitions.  Already,  I  fear,  I 
am  beyond  the  hour  of  my  engage- 
ment.'* 

She  was  now  departing. 

'"You  distract  me!"  cried  ne,  with 
vehemence,  "  you  distract  me!'*  He 
caught  her  gov/n,  but,  upon  her  stopping, 
instantly  let  it  go.  Pale  and  aiirighted, 
-*'  Mr.  Harleigh,"  she  cried,  "  is  it  to 
you  I  must  owe  a  scene  that  may  raise 
wonder  and  surmises  iu  the  house,  and 
aggravate  distresses  and  embarrassments 
which,;  ah'eady,  I  find  nearly  intoler- 
able?" 

Shocked  and  affected,  he  shut  the 
door,  and  would  impetuously,  yet  ten- 
derly, have  taken  her  hand ;  but,  upon 
her  shrinking  back,  with  displeasure  and 
alarm,  he  more  quietly  said,  "  Pardon  I 
pardon !  and  before  you  condemn  me 
inexorably  to  submit  to  such  rigorous 
disdain  and  contempt " 

"    Why    will  you    use   such   words  i' 
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Contempt  ?  —  Good  heaven  !"  she  be- 
gan, with  an  emotion  that  almost  in- 
stantly subsided,  and  she  added,  "  Yet 
of  what  consequence  to  you  ought  to 
be  my  sensations,  my  opinions  ?*'  They 
can  avail  you  nothing !  Let  me  go,  — 
and  let  me  conjure  you  to  be  gone  V* 

*'  You  are  then  decided  against  me  ?" 
cried  he,  in  a  voice  scarcely  articulate.  - 

"  I  am  :"  she  answered,  without  look- 
ing at  him,  but  calmly. 

He  bowed,  with  an  air  that  relinquish- 
ed all  further  attempt  to  detain  her;  but 
which  shewed  him  too  much  wounded 
to  speak. 

Carefully  still  avoiding  his  eyes,  she 
was  moving  off;  but,  when  she  touched 
the  lock  of  the  door,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Will  you  not,  at  least,  before  you  go, 
allow  me  to  address  a  few  words  to  you 
as  a  friend?  simply,  —  undesignedly, — 
olely  as  a  friend?" 

«  Ah !  Mr.  Harleigh !"  cried  Ellis, 
irresistibly  softened,  "  as  a  friend  could 
I,   indeed,   have  trusted  you,   I  might 
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long  since,  —  perhaps,  —  have  confided 
in  your  liberality  and  benevolence :  but 
now,  'tis  wholly  impossible !" 

"  No!**  exclaimed  he,  warmly,  and 
touched  to  the  soul ;  "  nothing  is  im- 
possible that  you  wish  to  effect!  Hear 
me,  then,  trust  and  speak  to  me  as  a 
friend  ;  a  faithful,  a  cordial,  a  disinter- 
ested friend !  Confide  to  me  your  name 
—  your  situation  —  the  motives  to  your 
concealment  —  the  causes  that  can  in- 
duce such  mystery  of  appearance,  in  one 
whose  mind  is  so  evidently  the  seat  of 
the  clearest  purity:  —  the  reasons  of 
such  disguise — " 

"  Disguise,  I  acknowledge,  Sir,  you 
may  charge  me  with  ;  but  not  deceit ! 
I  give  no  false  colouring.  I  am  only  not 
open." 

"  That,  that  is  what  first  struck  me 
as  a  mark  of  a  distinguished  character ! 
That  noble  superiority  to  all  petty  arti- 
iices,evcn  for  your  immediate  safety;  that 
undoubting  irknocence,  that  framed  no 
precautions  against  evil  constructions  j 
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that  innate  dignity,  which  supported 
without  a  murmur  such  difficulties,  such 
trials ; " 

'*=  Ah,  Mr.  Harleigh !  a  friend  and  a 
flatterer  —  are  they,  then,  synonimous 
terms  ?  If,  indeed,  you  would  persuade 
me  you  feel  that  they  are  distinct,  you 
will  not  make  me  begin  a  new  and  dis- 
tasteful career  —  since  to  begin  it  I 
think  indispensable ;  —  with  the  addi- 
tional chagrin  of  appearing  to  be  want- 
ing in  punctuality.  No  further  opposi- 
tion, I  beg  1"  iH 

"  O  yet  one  word,  one  fearful  word 
must  be  uttered — and  one  fatal  —  or 
blest  reply  must  be  granted !  —  The  ex- 
cess of  my  suspense,  upon  the  most 
essential  of  all  points,  must  be  termi- 
nated !  I  will  wait  with  inviolable  pa- 
tience the  explanation  of  all  others. 
Tell  me,  then,  to  what  barbarous  cause  I 
must  attribute  this  invincible,  this  un- 
relenting reserve  ?  —  How  I  may  bear 
an  abrupt  answer  I  know  not,  but  the 
horrour  of  uncertainty  I  experience,  and 
can  endure  no  longer.     Is  it,  then,  to 
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tlie  force  of  circumstances  I  may  im- 
pute it?  —  or  •  .  .  is  it  .  .  ." 

"  Mr.  Harleigh/'  mteraipted  Ellis, 
with  strong  emotion,  *'  there  is  no 
medium,  in  a  situation  such  as  mine,, 
between  unlimited  confidence,  or  un. 
broken  taciturnity:  my  confidence  I 
cannot  give  you  ;  it  is  out  of  my 
power  —  ask  me,  then,  nothing!" 

"  One  word,  —  one  little  word,  —  and 
I  will  torment  you  no  longer :  is  it  to 
pre-engagement " 

Her  face  was  averted,  and  her  hand 
again  was  placed  upon  the  lock  of  the 
door. 

*'  Speak,  I  implore  you,  speak !  — 
Is  that  heart,  whicii  I  paint  to  myself 

the    seat    of    every   virtue is    it 

already    gone  ?  —  given,    dedicated    to 
another  ?" 

He  now  trembled  himself,  and  durst 
not  resist  her  effort  to  open  the  door,  as 
she  replied,  "  I  have  no  heart!  — I 
must  have  none?" 

She   uttered  this  in  a  tone  of  gaiety, 
*^nol  on  9iubne  iSBo 
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tliat  would  utterly  have  confounded  his 
dearest  expectations,  had  not  a  glance, 
with  difficulty  caught,  shewed  him  a  tear 
starting  into  her  eye  ;  while  a  blush  of 
fire,  that  defied  constraint,  dyed  her 
cheeks ;  and  kept  no  pace  with  the  easy 
freedom  from  emotion,  that  her  voice 
and  manner  seemed  to  indicate. 

Flushed  with  tumultuous  sensations 
of  conflicting  hopes  and  fears,  he  now 
tenderly  said,  "  You  are  determined, 
then,  to  go?" 

^'  I  am  ;  but  you  must  first  leave 
mv  room." 

"  Is  there,  then,  no  furtlier  appeal  ?" 
"  None!  none!  —  We  may  be  heard 
disputing  down  stairs:  —  persecute  me 
no  longer !" 

Her  voice  grew  tremulous,  and  spoke 
displeasure;  but  her  eyes  still  sedulously 
shunned  his,  and  still  her  cheeks  were 
crimsoned.  Harleigh  paused  a  moment, 
looking  at  her  with  speechless  anxiety ; 
but,  upon  an  impatient  m.otion  of  her 
hand  that  he  w^ould  depart,  he  mildly  said. 
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"  As  your  friend,  at  least,  you  will 
permit  me  to  see  you  again  ? "  and, 
witliout  risking  a  reply,  slowly  descended 
the  stairs. 

Ellis,  shutting  herself  into  her  room, 
sunk  upon  a  chair,  and  wept. 

She  was  soon  interrupted  by  a  mes- 
sage from  Mr.  Vinstreigle,  to  acquaint 
her  that  the  rehearsal  was  begun. 

She  felt  unable  to  sing,  play,  or 
speak,  and,  sending  an  excuse  that  she 
was  indisposed,  desired  that  her  attend- 
ance might  be  dispensed  with  for  that 
morning. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

TpLLIS  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
f^.,,^  solitary  meditation  upon  the  scene 
just  related,  her  singular  situation,  and 
complicated  difficulties.  If,  at  times, 
her  project  yielded  to  the  objections  to 
which  she  had  been  forced  to  give  ear, 
those  objections  were  soon  subdued,  by 
the  painful  recollection  of  the  unac- 
knowledged, yet  broken  hundred  pounds. 
To  replace  them,  by  whatever  efforts, 
without  giving  to  Harleigh  the  danger- 
ous advantage  of  discovering  what  she 
owed  to  him,  became  now  her  predomi- 
nant wish.  Yet  her  distaste  to  the  un- 
dertaking, her  fears,  her  discomfort, 
were  cruelly  augmented  ;  and  she  de- 
termined that  her  airs  should  be  accom- 
panied only  by  herself  upon  the  harp,  to 
obviate  any  indispensable  necessity  for 
appearing  at  the  rehearsals. 
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To  this  effect,  she  sent,  the  next 
morning,  a  message  that  pleaded  in- 
disposition, to  M.  Vinstreigle ;  yet  that 
included  an  assurance,  that  he  might 
depend  upon  her  performance,  on  th(^ 
following  evening,  at  his  concert. 

Once  more,  therefore,  she  consigned 
herself  to  practice  ;  but  vainly  she  at- 
tempted to  sing ;  her  voice  was  dis- 
obedient to  her  desires  :  she  had  re- 
course, however,  to  her  harp  ;  but  she' 
was  soon  interrupted,  by  receiving  the 
following  letter  from  Harleigh. 

«  To  Miss  Ellis. 

*^  With  a  satisfaction  which  I  dare  not 
indulge —  and  yet,  Jhow  curb  ?  —  I  have 
learnt,  from  Ireton,  that  you  have  re- 
nounced the  rehearsals.  'Tis  but,  how- 
ever, the  trembling  joy  of  a  reprieve, 
that,  while  welcoming  hope,  sees  dan- 
ger and  death  still  in  view.  For  me  and 
for  my  feelings  you  disclaim  all  consi- 
deration :  I  will  not,  therefore,  intrude 
upon  you,  again,  my  wishes  or  my  siif* 
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ferings ;  yet  as  you  do  not,  I  trust, 
utterly  reject  me  as  a  friend,  permit 
me,  in  that  capacity,  to  entreat  you  to 
deliberate,  before  you  finally  adopt  a 
measure  to  ^vhich  you  confess  your  re- 
pugnance. Your  situation  I  know  not; 
but  where  information  is  with-held, 
conjecture  is  active  ;  and  while  I  see 
your  accomplishments,  while  I  am  fas- 
cinated by  your  manners,  I  judge  your 
education,  and,  thence,  your  connec- 
tions, and  original  style  of  life.  If,  then, 
there  be  any  family  that  you  quit,  yet 
that  you  may  yourself  desire  should  one 
day  reclaim  you  ;  and  if  there  be  any 
family  —  leave  mine  alone!  —  to  which 
you  may  hereafter  be  allied,  and  tliat 
you  may  wish  should  appreciate,  should 
revere  you,  as  you  merit  to  be  revered 
and  appreciated — for  such  let  me  pleadl 
Wound  not  the  customs  of  their  an- 
cestors, the  received  notions  of  the 
world,  the  hitherto  acknowledged  boun- 
daries  of  elegant  life!  Or,  if  your  ten- 
derness for  the  feelings  —  say  the  fail- 
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ings,  if  you  please, — the  prejudices,  the 
weaknesses  of  others,  —  has  no  weight, 
let,  at  least,  your  own  ideas  of  personal 
propriety,  your  just  pride,  your  con- 
scious worth,  point  out  to  you  the  path 
in  society  which  you  are  so  eminently 
formed  to  tread.  Or,  if,  singularly  in- 
dependent, you  deem  that  you  are  ac- 
countahle  only  to  yourself  for  your 
conduct,  that  notion,  beyond  any  other, 
must  shew  you  the  high  responsibility  of 
all  actions  that  are  voluntary.  Remem- 
ber, then,  that  your  example  may  be 
pleaded  by  those  who  are  not  gifted,  like 
you,  with  extraordinary  powers  for  sus- 
taining its  consequences  ;  by  those  who 
have  neither  your  virtues  to  bear  them 
through  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of 
public  enterprise  ;  nor  your  motives  for 
encountering  dangers  so  manifest;  nor 
your  apologies — pardon  the  word! — for 
deviating,  alone  and  unsupported  as  you 
appear,  from  the  long-beaten  track  of 
female  timidity.  Your  example  may  be 
pleaded  by  the    rash,   the  thoughtless, 
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and  the  wilful ;  and,  therefore,  may  !)€ 
pernicious.  An  angel,  such  as  I  think 
you,  may  run  all  risks  with  impunity, 
save  those  vvhicli  may  lead  feeble  minds 
to  hazardous  imitation. 

Is  this  language  plain  enough,  this 
reasoning  sufficiently  sincere,  to  suit  tlie 
character  of  a  friend  ?  And  as  such  may 
I  address  you,  without  incurring  displea- 
sure ?  or,  which  is  still,  if  possible,  more 
painful  to  me,  exciting  alarm  ?  O  trust 
me,  generously  trust  me,  and  be  your 
idtimate  decision  what  it  may,  you  shall 
not  repent  your  confidence  1 

«  A.  H.'' 

This  was  not  a  letter  to  quiet  the 
jshaken  nerves  of  Ellis,  nor  to  restore  to 
her  the  modulation  of  her  voice.  She 
read  it  with  strong  emotion,  dwelling 
chiefly  upon  the  phrase,  "  long-beaten 
track  of  female  timidity."  —  Ah  !  she 
cried,  delicacy  is  what  he  means,  though 
he  possesses  too  much  himself  to  mark 
amove  strongly  his  opinion  that  I  swerve 
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from  it  !  And  in  that  shall  I  be  want- 
ing ? —  And  what  he  thinks  —  he,  the 
most  liberal  of  men  !  —  will  surely  be 
thought  by  all  whose  esteem,  whose 
regard  I  most  covet !  —  How  dreadfully 
am  I  involved!  in  what  misery  of  help- 
lessness !  —  What  is  woman,  —  with  the 
most  upright  designs,  the  most  rigid 
circumspection,  —  what  is  woman  un- 
protected ?  She  is  pronounced  upon 
only  from  outward  semblance:  —  and, 
indeed,  what  other  criterion  has  the 
world  ?  Can  it  read  the  heart  ? 

Then,  again  perusing  her  letter.  You, 
alone,  O  Harleigh!  she  cried,  you,  alone, 
escape  the  general  contagion  of  super- 
ficial decision  !  Your  own  heart  is  the 
standard  of  your  judgment ;  you  consult 
that,  and  it  tells  you,  that  honour  and 
purity  may  be  in  the  breasts  of  others, 
however  forlorn  their  condition,  hov/- 
ever  mysterious  tiieir  history,  however 
dark,  inexplicable,  nay  impervious,  the 
latent  motives  of  tiieir  conduct  1  —  O 
generous  Harleigh  !  —  Abandoned  as  I 
R  4 
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seem  — you  alone  —  Tears  rolled  rapidl}^ 
down  her  cheeks,  and  she  lifted  the 
letter  up  to  her  lips ;  but  ere  they 
touched  it,  started,  shuddered,  and  cast 
it  precipitately  into  the  fire. 

One  of  Miss  Matson's  young  women 
now  came  to  tell  her,  that  Mr.  Harleigh 
begged  to  know  whether  her  commis- 
sions were  prepared  for  London. 

Hastily  wiping  her  eyes,  she  answered 
that  she  had  no  commissions  ;  but,  upon 
raising  her  head,  she  saw  the  messenger 
descending  the  stairs,  and  Harleigh  en- 
tering the  room. 

He  apologised  for  hastening  her,  in  a 
calm  and  formal  style,  palpably  intended 
for  the  hearing  of  the  young  woman  ; 
but,  upon  shutting  the  door,  and  seeing 
the  glistening  eyes  of  Ellis,  calmness 
and  formahty  were  at  an  end  ;  and,  ap- 
proaching her  wdth  a  tenderness  which 
he  could  not  resist,  "  You  are  afflicted  ?" 
he  cried.  "  Why  is  it  not  permitted  me 
to  soothe  the  griefs  it  is  impossible  for 
me  not  to  share  ?  V/hy  must  I  be  denied 
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offering  even  the  most  trivial  assistance, 
where  I  would  devote  with  eagerness 
my  life?  —  You  are  unhappy, — you 
make  me  wretched,  and  you  will  neither 
bestow  nor  accept  the  consolation  of 
sympathy  ?  You  see  me  resigned  to  sue 
only  for  your  friendship  :  —  why  should 
you  thus  inflexibly  withhold  it  ?  Is  it 
—  answer  me  sincerely  !  — is  it  my  ho- 
nour that  you  doubt  ?  — '^ 

He  coloured,  as  if  angry  with  himself 
even  for  the  surmize ;  and  Ellis  raised 
her  eyes,  with  a  vivacity  that  reproached 
the  question ;  but  dropt  them  almost 
instantaneously. 

''  That  generous  look,''  he  continued, 
*•  revives,  re-assures  me.  From  this 
moment,  then,  I  will  forego  all  preten- 
sions beyond  those  of  a  friend.  I  am 
come  to  you  completely  with  that  in- 
tention. Madness,  indeed,  —  but  for 
the  circumstances  which  robbed  me  of 
self-command, —  madness  alone  could 
have  formed  any  other,  in  an  ignorance 
so  profound  as  that  in  which  I  am  held 
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of  dl  that  belongs  to  propriety.  Does 
not  this  confession  shew  you  the  reliance 
you  may  have  upon  the  sincerity  with 
which  I  mean  to  sustain  my  promised 
character?  Will  it  not  quiet  your 
alarms  ?  Will  it  not  induce  you  to  give 
me  such  a  portion  of  your  trust  as  may 
afford  me  some  chance  of  being  useful 
to  you  ?  Speak,  I  entreat  ;  devise 
some  service,  —  and  you  shall  see,  when 
a  man  is  piqued  upon  being  disinte- 
rested, hov/  completely  he  can  forget 
—  seem  to  forget,  at  least!  —  all  that 
would  bring  him  back,  exclusively,  to 
himself.  —  Will  you  not,  then,  try  me  ?" 
Ellis,  who  had  been  silent  to  recover 
the  steadiness  of  her  voice,  now  quietly 
answered,  "  I  am  in  no  situation.  Sir, 
for  hazarding  experiments.  What  you 
deem  to  be  your  own  duties  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  fulfil ;  you  will  the  less, 
tlierefore,  be  surprised,  that  I  decidedly 
adhere  to  what  appear  to  me  to  be 
mine.  Your  visits.  Sir,  must  cease: 
your  letters   I   can   never  answer,  and 
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must  not  receive  :  we  must  have  no  in- 
tercourse whatever,  partial  nor  general. 
Your  friendship,  nevertheless,  if  under 
that  name  you  include  good  will  and 
good  wishes,  I  am  far  from  desiring  to 
relinquish: — but  your  kind  offices  — 
grateful  to  me,  at  this  moment,  as  all 
kindness  would  be  !  " —  she  sighed,  but 
hurried  on  ;  ''  those,  in  whatever  form 
you  can  present  them,  I  must  utterly 
disclaim  and  repel.  Pardon,  Sir,  this  hard 
speech.  I  hold  it  right  to  be  completely 
understood  ;  and  to  be  definitive." 

Turning  then,   another  way,  she  bid 
him  Gfood  morninnr. 

Harleigh,  inexpressibly  disappointed, 
stood,  for  some  minutes,  suspended  whe- 
ther resentfully  to  tear  himself  away,  or 
importunately  to  solicit  again  her  confi- 
dence. The  hesitation,  as  usual  where 
hesitation  is  indulged  in  matters  of  feel- 
ing, ended  in  directing  him  to  follow 
his  wishes  5  though  he  became  more 
doubtful  how  to  express  them,  and  more 
fearful  of  offending  or  tormenting  her. 
R  6 
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Yet  in  contrasting  her  desolate  situation 
with  her  spirit  and  firmness,  redoubled 
admiration  took  place  of  all  displeasure. 
What,  at  first,  appeared  icy  inflexibility, 
seemed,  after  a  moment's  pause,  the 
pure  efiect  of  a  noble  disdain  of  trifling; 
a  genuine  superiority  to  coquetry.  But 
doubly  sad  to  him  was  the  inference 
thence  deduced.  She  cruelly  wanted 
assistance ;  a  sigh  escaped  her  at  the 
very  thought  of  kindness ;  yet  she  re- 
jected his  most  disinterested  offers  of 
aid  ;  evidently  in  apprehension  lest,  at 
any  future  period,  he  might  act,  or 
think,  as  one  who  considered  himself 
to  be  internally  favoured. 

Impressed  with  this  idea,  "  I  dare 
not,"  he  gently  began,  "  disobey  com- 
mands  so  peremptory;  yet — "  He 
stopt  abruptly,  with  a  start  that 
seemed  the  effect  of  sudden  horrour. 
Ellis,  again  looking  up,  saw  his  colour 
ciianged,  and  that  he  was  utterly 
disordered.  His  eyes  directed  her  soon 
to  the  cause :  the  letter  which  she  had 
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cast  into  the  fire,  and  from  which,  on 
his  entrance,  he  had  scrupulously  turn^' 
ed  his  view,  now  accidentaliy  caught  it, 
by  a  fragment  unburnt,  which  dropt 
from  the  stove  upon  tlie  hearth.  He 
immediately  recognized  his  hand-writ- 
ing, vr^  fr 

This  was  a  biow  for  which  he  was 
wholly  unprepared.  He  had  imagined 
that,  whether  she  answered  his  letter 
or  not,  she  would  have  weighed  its 
contents,  have  guarded  it  for  that 
purpose ;  perhaps  have  prized  it !  But, 
to  see  it  condemned  to  annihilation  ; 
to  find  her  inexorably  resolute  not  to 
listen  to  his  representations;  nor,  even  in 
his  absence,  to  endure  in  her  sight  what 
might  bring  either  him  or  his  opinions 
to  her  recollection  ;  affected  him  so 
deeply,  that,  nearly  unconscious  what 
he  was  about,  he  threw  himself  upon  a 
chair,  exclaiming,  "  The  illusion  is 
past!" 

Ellis,  with  gravity,  but  surprise,  eja- 
culated, an  interrogative,  "  Sir?" 
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"  Pardon  me/'  he  cried,  rising,  and 
in^  great  agitation  ;  "  pardon  me  that  I 
have  so  long,  and  so  frequently,  intruded 
upon  your  patience !  I  begin,  indeed, 
now,  to  perceive  —  but  too  well !  —  how 
I  must  have  persecuted,  have  oppressed 
you.  I  feel  my  errour  in  its  full  force  : 
—  but  that  eternal  enemy  to  our  humi- 
lity, our  philosophy,  our  contentment  in 
ill  success,  Hope,  —  or  rather,  perhaps, 
self-love,  —  had  so  dimmed  my  percep- 
tions, so  flattered  Iny  feelings,  so  loitered 
about  my  heart,  that  still  I  imagined, 
still  I  thought  possible,  that  as  a  friend, 
at  least,  I  might  not  find  you  unattain- 
able ;  that  my  interest  for  your  \velfare, 
my  concern  for  your  difficulties,  my 
irrepressible  anxiety  to  diminish  them, 
misht  have  touched  those  cords  whence 
esteem,  whence  good  opinion  vibrate ; 
might  have  excited  that  confidence 
which,  regulated  by  your  own  delicacy, 
your  own  scruples,  might  have  formed 
the  basis  of  that  zealous,  yet  pure  at- 
tachment, which  is  certainly  the  second 
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blessing,  and  often  the  first  balm  of 
human  existence,  —  permanent  and 
blameless  friendship !" 

Ellis  looked  visibly  touched  and 
disturbed  as  she  answered,  "  I  am  very 
sensible.  Sir,  of  the  honour  you  do  me, 
and  of  the  value  of  your  approbation : 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  me,  indeed,  to 
say^ — unfriended,  unsupported,  name- 
less as  I  am  !  —  how  high  a  sense  I  feel 
of  your  generous  judgment:  but,  as  you 
pleaded  to  me  just  now,"  half  smiHng, 
"  in  one  point,  the  customs  of  the 
world  ;  you  must  not  so  far  forget  them 
in  another,  as  not  to  acknowledge  that 
a  confidence,  a  friendship,  such  as  you 
describe,  with  one  so  lonely,  so  unpro- 
tected, would  oppose  them  utterly.  I 
need  only,  I  am  sure,  wilhout  comment, 
without  argument,  without  insistance, 
call  tliis  idea  to  your  recollection,  to 
see  you  willingly  relinquisli  an  imprac- 
ticable plan :  to  see  you  give  up  all 
visits ;  forego  every  species  of  corre- 
spondence, and  hasten,  yourself,  to  finish 
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an  intercourse  which,  in  the  eye  of  that 
world,  and  of  those  prejudices,  those 
connections,  to  which  you  appeal,  would 
be  regarded  as  dangerous,  if  not  inju- 
rious." 

"  What  an  inconceivable  position  !'* 
cried  Harlei^h,  passionately ;  "  how  in- 
compreliensible  a  state  of  things!  I 
must  admire,  must  respect  the  decree 
that  tortures  me,  though  profoundly  in 
the  dark  with  regard  to  its  motives,  its 
purposes,  —  I  had  nearly  said,  its  apolo- 
gies 1  for  not  trifling  must  be  the  cause 
that  can  instigate  such  determined  con- 
cealment, where  an  interest  is  excited 
so  warm,  so  sincere,  and,  would  you 
trust  it,  so  honourable  as  mine !" 

"  You  distress,  you  grieve  me,"  cried 
Ellis,  with  an  emotion  Vvhich  slie  could 
not   repress,   "  by  these  affecting,  yet 

fruitless  conflicts  !     Could  I  speak 

can  you  think  I  would  so  perseveringly 
be  silent  ?" 

"  1  tliink,  nay  I  am  convinced,  that 
vou  can  do  nothing?  but  what  is  dictated 
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by  purity,  what  is  intentionally  right ; 
yet  here,  I  am  persuaded,  'tis  some  right 
of  exaggeration,  some  right  stretched, 
by  false  reasoning,  or  undue  influence, 
nearly  to  wrong.  That  the  cause  of  the 
mystery  which  envelopes  you  is  substan- 
tial, I  have  not  any  doubt ;  but  surely 
the  effects  which  you  attribute  to  it 
must  be  chimerical.  To  reject  the  most 
trivial  succour,  to  refuse  the  smallest 
communication  — '* 

**  You  probe  me,  Sir,  too  painfully  !  — 
I  appear,  to  you,  I  see,  wilfully  obsti- 
nate, and  causelessly  obscure  :  yet  to 
be  justified  to  you,  I  must  incur  a 
harsher  censure  from  myself!  Thus  situ- 
ated, we  cannot  separate  too  soon. 
Think  over,  I  beg  of  you,  when  you  are 
alone,  all  that  has  passed  :  your  candour, 
I  trust,  will  shew  you,  that  my  reserve 
has  been  too  consistent  in  its  practice, 
to  be  capricious  in  its  motives.  I  can 
add  nothing  more.  I  entreat,  I  even 
supplicate  you,  to  desist  from  all  further 
enquiry ;  and  to  leave  me  !" 
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"  In  such  utter,  such  impenetrable 
darkness  ?  —  With  no  period  assigned  ? — 
not  even  any  vague,  any  distant  term  in 
view,  for  letting  in  some  little  ray  of 
light?—" 

He  spoke  this  in  a  tone  so  melancholy, 
yet  so  unopposingly  respectful,  that 
Ellis,  resistlessly  affected,  put  her  hand 
to  her  head,  and  half,  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously pronounced,  "  Were  my  destiny 
fixed  .  .  .  known  even  to  myself.  .  ." 

She  stopt,  but  Harleigh,  who,  slowly, 
and  by  hard  self-compulsion,  had  moved 
towards  the  door,  sprang  back,  with  a 
countenance  wholly  re-animated ;  and 
with  eyes  brightly  sparkling,  in  the  full 
lustre  of  hope  and  joy,  exclaimed,  "  It 
is  not,  then,  fixed?  —  your  destiny  — 
mine,  rather!  is  still  open  to  future 
events  ?  —  O  say  that  again  1  tell  me  but 
that  my  condemnation  is  not  irrevocable, 
and  I  will  not  ask  another  word  !  —  I 
will  not  persecute  you  another  minute  ! 
— I  will  be  all  patience,  all  endurance ; — 
if  there  be  barely  some  possibility  that  I 
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have  not  seen  and  admired  only  to  re- 
gret you ! —  that  I  have  not.known  and 
appreciated  —  merely  to  lose  you  !" 

"  You  astonish,  you  affright  me,  Sirl" 
cried  EJlis,  recovering  a  dignity  that 
nearly  amounted  to  severity :  "  if  any 
thing  has  dropt  from  me  that  can  have 
given  rise  to  expressions  —  deductions 
of  this  nature,  I  beg  leave,  immedi- 
ately, to  explain  that  I  have  been  utterly 
misunderstood.  I  see  however,  too 
clearly,  the  danger  of  such  contests  to  risk 
their  repetition.  Permit  me,  therefore, 
unequivocally,  to  declare,  that  here  they 
end!  I  have  courage  to  act,  though  I 
have  no  power  to  command.  You,  Sir, 
must  decide,  whether  you  will  have  the 
kindness  to  quit  my  apartment  immedi- 
ately ;  —  or  whether  you  will  force  me  to 
so  unpleasant  a  mc?asure  as  that  of  quit- 
ting it  myself.  Tlie  kindness,  I  say;  for 
how^everill  my  situation  accords  with  the 
painful  perseverance  of  your  ....  inves- 
tigations .  .  .  my  memory  must  no  longer 
"  hold  its  seat,'*    when  I  lose  the  im- 
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presslon  I  have  received  of  your  huma- 
nity, your  goodness,  your  generosity! 
.  .  .  You  will  leave  me,  Mr.  Harleigh,  I 
am  sure  !'* 

Harleigh,  as  much  soothed  by  these 
last  words,  as  he  was  shocked  by  all 
that  had  preceded  them,  silently  bowed  ; 
and,  unable,  with  a  good  grace,  to  ac- 
quiesce in  a  determination  which  he  v;as 
yet  less  entitled  to  resist,  slowly,  sadly, 
and  speechless,  with  concentrated  feel- 
ings, left  the  room. 

«  All  good  betide  you.  Sir!  —  and 
may  every  blessing  be  yours  !" — in  a 
voice  of  attempted  cheerfulness,  but  in- 
voluntary tremour,  was  pronounced  by 
Ellis,  as,  hastily  rising,  she  herself  shut 
the  door. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

'T'HE  few,  but  precious  words,  that 
marked,  in  parting,  a  sensibility 
that  he  had  vainly  sought  to  excite 
while  remaining,  bounded  to  the  heart 
of  Harleigh  ;  but  were  denied  all  ac- 
knowledgment from  liis  lips,  by  the  sight 
of  Miss  By  del  and  Mr.  Giles  Arbe,  who 
were  mounting  the  stairs. 

Miss  Bydel  tapt  at  the  door  of  Ellis  ; 
and  Harleigh,  ill  as  he  felt  fitted  for 
joining  any  company,  persuaded  himself 
that  immediately  to  retreat,  might 
awaken  yet  more  surmize,  than,  for  a 
few  passing  minutes,  to  re-enter  the 
room. 

He  looked  at  Ellis,  in  taking  this 
measure,  and  saw  that,  while  she  strug- 
gled to  receive  her  visitors  with  calm 
civility,  her  air  of  impatience  for  his  de- 
parture was  changed,  by  this  surprize, 
into  confusion  at  his  presence. 
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He  felt  culpable  for  occasioning  her 
so  uneasy  a  sensation  ;  and,  to  repair  it 
as  much  as  might  be  in  his  power,  as- 
sumed a  disengaged  countenance,  and 
treated  as  a  mark  of  good  fortune, 
having  chanced  to  enquire  whether 
Miss  Ellis  had  any  commands  for  town, 
at  the  same  time  that  Miss  Bydel  and 
Mr.  Giles  Arbe  made  their  visit. 

"  Why  we  are  come,  Mrs.  Elhs,"  said 
Miss  Bydel,  "  to  know  the  real  reason  of 
your  not  being  at  the  rehearsal  this 
morning.  Pray  what  is  it  ?  Not  a  soul 
could  tell  it  me,  though  I  asked  every 
body  all  round.  So  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  the  truth  from  yourself.  Was  it 
real  illness,  now  ?  or  only  a  pretext  ?" 

"  Illness,"  cried  Mr.  Giles,  "  with  all 
those  roses  on  her  cheeks  ?  No,  no ; 
she's  very  well ;  as  well  as  very  pretty. 
But  you  should  not  tell  stories,  my 
dear :  though  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see 
that  there's  nothing  the  matter.  But 
it's  a  bad  habit.  Though  it's  con- 
venient  enough,  sometimes.     But  when 
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you  don't  like  to  do  a  thing,  why  not 
say  so  at  once?  People  mayn't  be 
pleased,  to  be  sure,  when  they  are  re- 
fused;  but  do  you  think  them  so  ill 
natured,  as  to  like  better  to  hear  that 
you  are  ill  r'' 

Ellis,  abashed,  attempted  no  defence ; 
and  Harleigh  addressed  some  discourse 
to  Miss  Bydel,  upon  the  next  day's  con- 
cert ;  while  Mr.  Giles  went  on  with  his 
own  idea. 

"  We  should  always  honestly  confess 
our  likings  and  dislikings,  for  else  what 
have  we  got  them  for  ?  If  every  one  of 
us  had  the  same  taste,  half  the  things 
about  us  would  be  of  no  service;  and 
we  should  scramble  till  we  came  to 
scratches  for  t'other  half  But  the 
world  has  no  more  business,  my  dear 
lady,  to  be  all  of  one  mind,  than  all  of 
one  body." 

"  O  now,  pray  Mr.  Giles,"  cried  Miss 
Bydel,  "  don't  go  beginning  your  comi- 
cal talk  ;  for  if  once  you  do  that,  one 
can't  get  in  a  word." 
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«  But,  for  all  that,  we  should  all 
round  try  td  iielp  and  be  kind'cto  cm« 
another ;  what  else  are  we  put  all  togev 
ther  for  in  this  world?  V/e  might,  just 
as  well,  each  of  us  have  been  popt  upon 
some  separate  bit  of  a  planet,  one  by 
himself  one.  All  I  recommend,  is,  to 
tell  truth,  or  to  say  nothing.  We  wliip 
poor  pretty  children  for  telling  stories, 
when  they  are  little,  and  yet  hardly 
speak  a  word,  without  some  false  turn  or 
other,  ourselves,  when  we  grow  big!"  • 

"  Well,  but,  Mr.  Giles,"  said  Miss 
Bydel,  "  where's  the  use  of  talking  so 
long  about  all  that,  when  I'm  wanting  to 
ask  Mrs.  Ellis  why  she  did  not  come  tb 
the  rehearsal  ?" 

"  For  my  own  part,  Ma'am,"  continued 
Mr.  Giles,  "  if  any  body  puts  me  to  a 
difficulty,  I  do  the  best  I  can  :  but  I'd 
rather  do  the  worst  than  tell  a  fib.  So 
when  I  am  asked  an  awkward  question, 
which  some  people  can't  cure  them- 
selves of  doing,  out  of  an  over  curiosity 
in  their  nature,  as,  Giles,  how  do  you 
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like  Miss  such  a  one?  or  Mr.  such  a 
one  ?  or  Mrs.  such  a  one  ?  as  Miss  By- 
del,  for  instance,  if  she  came  into  any 
body's  head;  or^ " 

"  Nay,  Mr.  Giles,"  Interrupted  Miss 
Bydel,  "  I  don't  see  why  I  should  not 
come  into  a  person's  head  as  well  as 
another;  so  I  don't  know  what  you  say 
that  for.  But  if  that's  your  notion  of 
being  so  kind  one  to  another,  Mr.  Giles, 
I  can*t  pretend  to  say  it's  mine ;  for  I 
see  no  kindness  in  it." 

"  I  protest,  Ma'am,  I  did  not  thinly 
of  you  in  the  least!"  cried  Mr.  Giles, 
much  out  of  countenance :  '•  I  only 
took  your  name  because  happening  to 
stand  just  before  you  put  it,  I  suppose, 
at  my  tongue's  end  ;  but  you  were  not 
once  in  my  thoughts,  I  can  assure  you. 
Ma'am,  upon  my  word  of  honour!  No 
more  than  if  you  had  never  existed,  I 
protest!" 

Miss  Bydel,  neither  accepting  nor 
repelling  this  apology,  said,  that  she  did 
not  come  to  talk  of  things  of  that  sort, 
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but  to  settle  some  business  of  more  im- 
portance. Then,  turning  to  Ellis,  "  I 
hear,''  she  continued,  "  Mrs.  Ellis,  that 
all  of  the  sudden,  you  are  grown  verj 
rich.  And  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if 
it's  true  ?  and  how^  it  has  happened  ?" 

*'  I  should  be  still  more  glad.  Ma- 
dam," answered  Ellis,  "  to  be  able  to 
give  you  the  information !" 

"  Nay,  Mrs.  Ellis,  I  had  it  from  your 
friend  Mr.  Giles,  who  is  always  the  per- 
son to  be  telling  something  or  other  to 
your  advantage.  So  if  there  be  any 
fault  in  the  account,  it's  him  you  are  to 
call  upon,  not  me." 

Mr.  Giles,  drawn  by  the  silence  of 
Ellis  to  a  view  of  her  embarrassment, 
became  fearful  that  he  had  been  indis- 
creet, and  made  signs  to  Miss  Bydel  to 
«ay  no  more  upon  the  subject ;  but  Miss 
Bydel,  by  no  means  disposed,  at  this 
moment,  to  oblige  him,  went  on. 

"  Nay,  Mr.  Giles,  you  know,  as  well 
^s  I  do,  'twas  your  own  news.  Did  not 
you  tell  us  all,  just  now,  at  the  rehear- 
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sal,  when  Miss  Brinvilie  and  Miss  Syca- 
more  were  saying  what  a  monstrous  air 
they  thought  it,  for  a  person  that  nobody 
knew  any  thing  of,  to  send  excuses  about 
being  indisposed;  just  as  if  she  were  a 
fine  lady  ;  or  some  famous  singer,  that 
might  be  as  troublesome  as  she  would ; 
did  you  not  tell  us,  I  say,  that  Mrs. 
Ellis  deserved  as  much  respect  as  any  of 
us,  on  account  of  her  good  character, 
and  more  than  any  of  us  on  account  of 
her  prettiness  and  her  poverty?  Be- 
cause her  prettiness,  says  you,  tempts 
others,  and  her  poverty  tempts  herself; 
and  yet  she  is  just  as  virtuous  as  if  she 
were  as  rich  and  as  ordinary  as  any  one 
of  the  greatest  consequence  amongst 
you.  These  were  your  owa  words, 
Mr.  Giles.'* 

Harleigh,  who,  conscious  that  he 
ought  to  go,  had  long  held  by  the  lock 
of  the  door,  as  if  departing,  could  not 
now  refrain  from  changing  the  position 
of  his  hand,  by  placing  it,  expressively, 
upon  the  arm  of  Mr.  Giles. 
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•a^  And  if  all  this,*'  Miss  Bydel  con- 
tinued, "  is  not  enougli  to  make  you  re- 
spect her,  says  you,  why  respect  her  for 
the  same  thing  that  makes  you  respect 
one  another,  her  money.  And  when  we 
all  asked  how  she  could  be  poor,  and 
have  money  too,  you  said  that  you  had 
yourself  seen  ever  so  many  bank-notes 
upon  her  table." 

Ellis  coloured ;  but  not  so  painfully 
as  Harleigh,  at  the  sight  of  her  blushes, 
unattended  by  any  refutation ;  or  any 
answer  to  this  extraordinary  assertion. 

*•  And  then,  Mr.  Giles,  as  you  very 
well  know,  when  I  asked.  If  she  has 
money,  wdiy  don't  she  pay  her  debts? 
you  replied,  that  she  had  paid  them 
all.  Upon  which  I  said,  I  should  be 
glad  to  know,  then,  why  I  was  to  be 
the  only  person  left  out,  just  only  for  my 
complaisance  in  waiting  so  Jong?  and 
upon  that  I  resolved  to  come  myself, 
and:  see  how  the  matter  stood.  For 
though  I  have  served  you  v;ilh  such 
good  will,  Mrs.  Lliis,  while  I  thought 
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you  poor,  I  must  be  a  fool  to  be  kept 
out  of  my  money,  when  I  know  you 
have  got  it  in  plenty:  and  Mr.  Giles 
says  that  he  counted,  with  his  own  hand^, 
ten  ten. pound  bank-notes.  Now  I  should 
be  glad,  if  you  liave  no  objection,  to 
hear  how  you  came  by  all  that  money, 
Mrs.  Ellis;  for  ten  ten-pound  bank-notes 
make  a  hundred  pounds," 

Oh  !  absent — unguarded — dangerous 
Mr.  Giles  Arbe !  thought  Ellis,  how 
much  benevolence  do  you  mar,  by  a  dis- 
traction of  mind  that  leads  to  so  much 
mischief! 

"  I  hope  I  have  done  nothing  impro- 
per ?"  cried  Mr.  Giles,  perceiving,  wdth 
concern,  the  disturbance  of  Ellis,  "  in 
mentioning  this ;  for  I  protest  I  never 
recollected,  till  this  very  minute,  that 
the  money  is  not  your  own.  It  slipt 
my  memory,  somehow,  entirely.'^ 

*'  Nay,  nay,  how  will  you  make  that 
out,  Mr.  Giles  ?"  cried  .Miss  Bydel.  "  If 
it  were  not  her  own,  how  came  she  to 
pay  her  tradesmen  with  it,  as  you  told 
us  that  she  did,  Mr.  Giles?" 
s  3 
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ElUs,  in  the  deepest  embarrasstnent, 
knew  not  which  way  to  turn  her  head. 

"  She  paid  them,  Miss  Bydel/'  said 
Mr.  Giles,  "  because  she  is  too  just,  as 
v/eli  as  too  charitable,  to  let  honest 
people  want,  only  because  they  have  the 
good  nature  to  keep  her  from  wanting 
herself;  while  she  has  such  large  sums, 
belonging  to  a  rich  friend,  lying  quite 
■useless,  in  a  bit  of  paper,  by  her  side» 
For  the  money  was  left  with  her  by  a 
very  rich  friend,  she  told  me  herself/*  "^ 

"  No,  Sir,  — no,  Mr.  Giles,''  cried 
Ellis,  hastily,  and  looking  every  way  to 
avoid  the  anxious,  enquiring,  quick- 
glancing  eyes  of  Harleigh  :  "  I  did  not 
. .  .1  could  not  say , . ."  she  stopt,  scarcely 
knowing  what  she  meant  either  to  deny 
or  to  affirm. 

"  Yes,  yes,  'tw^as  a  rich  friend,  my  dear 
kdy,youowned  that.  Ifyouhadnotgiven 
me  that  assurance.,!  should  not  have  urged 
you  to  make  use  of  it.  Besides,  who  but  a 
rich  friendwould  leave  you  money  in  such 
a  way  as  that,  neither  locked,  nor  tied, 
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nor  in  a  box,  nor  in  a  parcel;  but  only  la 
a  little  paper  cover,  directed  For  Miss 
Ellis,  at  her  leisure  ?/' 

At  these  words,  which  could  leave  no 
doubt  upon  the  mind  of  Harleigh,  that 
the  money  in  question  was  his  own  ;.  and 
that  that  money^  so  often  refused,  had 
finally  been  employed  in  the  payment  of 
her  debts,  Ellis  involuntarily,  irresistibly, 
but  most  fearfully,  stole  a  hasty  glance 
at  him  ;  with  a  transient  hope  that  they 
might  have  escaped  his  attention  ;  but 
the  hope  died  in  its  birth  :  the  words,  in 
their  fuUei^t  meaning,  had  reached  him, 
and  the  sensation  which  they  produced 
filled  her  with  poignant  shame.  A  joy 
beamed  in  his  countenance  that  irra- 
diated every  feature  ;  a  joy  that  flushed 
him  into  an  excess  of  rapture,  of  which 
the  consciousness  seemed  to  abash  him- 
self; and  his  eyes  bent  instantly  to  the 
ground.  But  their  checked  vivacity 
checked  not  the  feelings  which  illu- 
mined them,  nor  the  alarm  which  they 
excited,  when  Eilis,  urged,  by  afiVight 
s.  4 
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to  «natch  a  second  look,  saw  the  brilli- 
ancy with  which  they  had  at  first  sought 
her  own,  terminate  in  a  sensibility  more 
touching ;  saw  that  they  glistened  with 
a  tender  pleasure,  which,  to  her  alarmed 
imagination,  represented  the  potent  and 
dangerous  inferences  that  enchanted 
ills  mind,  at  a  discovery  that  he  had  thus 
essentially  succoured  her;  and  that  she 
had  accepted,  at  last,  however  secretly, 
his  succour. 

This  view  of  new  danger  to  her  sense 
•of  independence,  called  forth  new  con- 
rage,  and  restored  an  appearance  of 
composure;  and,  addressing  herself  to 
Miss  Bydel,  "  I  entreat  you,'*  she  cried, 
•'  Madam,  to  bear  a  little  longer  with 
my  delay.  To-morrow  I  shall  enter 
upon  a  new  career,  from  the  result  of 
which  I  hope  speedily  to  acknowledge 
my  obligation  to  your  patience  ;  and  to 
acquit  myself  to  all  those  to  whom  I  am 
in  any  manner,  pecuniarily  obliged  ;  — • 
except  of  t!ie  lighter  though  far  more 
lasting  debt  of  gratitude.'^ 
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Harleigh  understood  her  determined 
perseverance  with  cruel  disappointment, 
yet  witli  augmented  admiration  of  her 
spirited  delicacy ;  and,  sensible  of  the 
utter  impropriety  of  even  an  apparent 
resistance  to  her  resolution  in  public,  he 
faintly  expressed  his  concern  that  she 
had  no  letters  prepared  for  town,  and 
with  a  deep;  but  stifled  sigh,  took  leave. 

Miss  Bydel  continued  her  interroga- 
tions, but  without  effect ;  and  soon, 
therefore,  followed.  Mr.  Giles  remained 
longer  j  not  because  he  obtained  more 
satisfaction,  but  because,  when  not  an- 
swered, he  was  contented  with  talking  to 
himself. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  passed  free 
from  outward  disturbance  to  Ellis ;  and 
what  she  might  experience  internally  was 
un  divulged. 
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iun  hiuoj  ant- 
CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

nPHE  day  now  arrived  which  Ellis  re- 
luctantly, yet  firmly,  destined  for 
her  new,  and  hazardous  essay.  Resolute 
in  her  plan,  she  felt  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  attaining  courage  and  calm- 
ness for  its  execution.  She  shut  her- 
self  up  in  her  apartment,  and  gave  the 
most  positive  injunctions  to  the  milli- 
ners, that  no  one  should  be  admitted. 
The  looks  of  Harleigh,  as  he  had  quitted 
her  room,  had  told  her  that  this  pre- 
caution would  not  be  superfluous  ;  and, 
accordingly,  he  came  ;  but  was  refused 
entrance  :  he  wrote  ;  but  his  letters  were 
returned  unread.  His  efforts  to  break, 
served  but  to  fix  her  purpose  ;  she  saw 
the  expectations  that  he  would  feed 
from  any  concession  ;  and  potent  as  had 
hitherto  been  her  objections  to  the 
scheme,  they  all  subsided,  in  preference 
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to  exciting,  or  passively  permitting,  any 
doubts  of  the  steadiness  of  her  rejection. 

Still,  however,  she  could  not  practise  : 
her  voice  and  her  lingers  were  infected 
by  the  agitation  of  her  mind,  and  she 
could  neither  sing  nor  play.  She  could 
only  hope  that,  at  the  moment  of  per- 
formance,  the  positive  necessity  of  exer- 
tion, would  bring  with  it,  as  so  often  is 
its  effect,  the  powers  which  it  requires. 

The  tardiness  of  her  resoUition  caused, 
however,  such  an  accumulation  of  busi- 
ness, not  only  for  her  thoughts,  but  for 
her  time,  from  the  indispensable  arrange- 
ments of  her  attire,  that  scarcely  a  mo- 
ment remained -either  for  the  relief  or 
the  anxieties  of  rumination.  She  set  off, 
therefore,  with  tolerable  though  forced 
composure,  for  the  rooms,  in  the  car- 
riage of  Miss  Arbe ;  that  lady,  once 
again,  chusing  to  assume  the  character 
of  her  patroness,  since  as  such  she  could 
claim  the  merit  of  introducing  her  to  the 
public,  through  an  obligation  to  her 
own  new  favourite,  M.  Vinstreigle. 
s  6 
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Upon  stopping  at  the  hotel,  in  which 
the  concert  was  to  be  held,  a  strange 
figure,  with  something  foreign  in  his 
appearance,  twice  crossed  before  the 
chariot,  with  a  menacing  air,  as  if  pur- 
posing to  impede  her  passage.  Easily- 
startled,  she  feared  descending  from  the 
carriage ;  when  Harleigh,  who  was 
watching,  though  dreading  her  arrival, 
came  in  sight,  and  offered  her  his 
hand.  She  declined  it ;  but,  seeing 
the  intruder  retreat  abruptly,  into  the 
«urroanding  crowd  of  spectators,  she 
alighted  and  entered  the  hotel. 

Pained,  at  once,  and  charmed  by  the 
striking  elegance  of  her  appearance,  and 
the  air  of  gentle  dignity  which  shewed 
such  attire  to  be  familiar  to  her,  Harleigh 
felt  irresistibly  attracted  to  followher,  and 
once  more  plead  his  cause.  "  Hear,  hear 
me!"  he  cried,  in  a  low,  but  touching 
voice :  "  one  moment  hear  me,  I  sup. 
plicate,  I  conjure  you !  still  it  is  not  too 
late  to  avert  this  blow!  Indisposition 
cannot  be  disputed  j  or,  if  doubted,  of 
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what  moment  would  be  the  suspIcroDj 
if  once,  generously,  trustingly,  you  re^ 
linquish  this  cruel  plan  ?" 

He  spoke  in  a  whisper,  yet  with  an 
impetuosity  that  alarmed,  as  much  as  his 
distress  alFected  her ;  but  when  she 
turned  towards  him,  to  call  upon  his 
forbearance,  she  perceived  immediately 
at  his  side,  the  person  who  had  already 
disconcerted  her.  She  drew  hastily 
back,  and  he  brushed  quickly  past,  look- 
ing round,  nevertheless,  and  evidently 
and  anxiously  marking  her.  Startled, 
uneasy,  she  involuntarily  stopt ;  but  was 
relieved  by  the  approach  of  one  of  the 
door  keepers,  to  the  person  in  question; 
who  haughtily  flung  at  him  a  ticket,  and 
was  passing  on ;  but  who  was  told  that  he 
could  not  enter  the  concert-room  in  a 
slouched  hat. 

A  sort  of  attendant,  or  humble  friend, 
who  accompanied  him,  then  said,  in 
broken  English,  That  the  poor  gentle- 
man only  came  to  divert  hiuiself^  by 
seeing  the  company,  and  would  disturb 
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nobody,  for  he  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
very  inoffensive. 
.  Re-assured  by  this  account,  Ellis 
again  advanced,  and  was  met  by  Mr. 
Vinstreigle  ;  who  had  given  instructions 
to  be  called  upon  her  arrival,  and  who, 
now,  telHng  her  that  it  was  late,  and 
that  the  concert  was  immediately  to  be 
opened,  handed  her  to  the  orchestra. 
She  insisted  upon  seating  herself  be- 
hind a  violencello-player,  and  as  much 
out  of  sight  as  possible,  till  necessity 
must,  of  course,  bring  her  forward. 

From  her  dislike  to  being  seen,  her 
eyes  seemed  rivetted  upon  the  music- 
paper  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  but 
of  which,  far  from,  studying  the  cha- 
racters,  she  could  not  read  a  note.  .She 
received,  with  silent  civility,  the  com- 
pliments of  M.  Vinstreigle  ;  and  those  of 
his  band,  who  could  approach  her ;  but 
her  calmness,  and  what  she  had  thought 
her  determined  courage,  had  been  so 
shaken  by  personal  alarm,  and  by  the 
agitated  supplications  of  Harleigh,  that 
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she  could  recover  them  no  more.  His 
desponding  look,  when  he  found  her 
inexorable,  pursued  her;  and  the  foreign 
clothing,  and  foreign  servant,  of  the 
man  who,  though  deaf  and  dumb,  had 
so  marked  and  fixt  her,  rested  upon  her 
imagination,  with  a  thousand  vague  fears 
and  conjectures. 

In  this  shattered  state  of  nerves,  the 
sound  of  many  instruments,  loud  how- 
ever harmonious,  so  immediately  close  to 
her  ears,  made  her  start,  as  if  electrified, 
when  the  full  band  struck  up  the  over- 
ture, and  involuntarily  raise  her  eyes. 
The  strong  lights  dazzled  them ;  yet 
prevented  her  not  from  perceiving,  that 
the  deaf  and  dumb  man  had  planted 
liimself  exactly  opposite  to  the  place, 
which,  by  the  disposition  of  the  harp,  was 
evidently  prepared  for  her  reception. 
Her  alarm  augmented  :  w^as  he  watcli- 
ing  her  from  mere  common  curiosity  ? 
or  had  he  any  latent  motive,  or  pur- 
pose  ?  His  dress  and  figure  were  equally 
remarkable.     He  was  wrapt  in  a  large 
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scarlet  coat,  \vhich  hung  loosely  over 
his  sbouiders,  and  was  open  at  the 
breast,  to  display  a  brilliant  waistcoat 
of  coloured  and  spangled  embroidery. 
He  had  o  small,  but  slouched  hat,  which 
he  had  refused  to  take  off,  that  covered 
his  forehead  and  eye-brows,  and  shaded 
liis  eyes  ;  and  a  cravat  of  enormous 
bulk  encircled  his  chin,  and  enveloped 
not  alone  his  ears,  but  his  mouth. 
Nothing  was  visible  but  his  nose,  which 
was  singularly  long  and  pointed.  The 
whole  of  his  habiliment  seemed  of  fo- 
reign manufacture;  but  his  air  had 
something  in  it  that  was  wild,  and  un- 
couth ;  and  his  head  was  continually 
in  motion. 

To  the  trembling  Ellis,  it  now  seemed 
but  a  moment  before  she  was  summoned 
to  her  place,  though  four  pieces  were 
first  perlbrmed.  M.  Vinstreigle  would 
Iiave  handed  her  down  the  steps  ;  she 
declined  his  aid,  hoping  to  pass  less 
observed  alone-,  but  the  moment  that 
she  rose,  and  became  visible,  a  violent 
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clapping  was  begun  by  Sir  Lyell  Syca- 
more, and  seconded  by  every  niaii 
present. 

What  is  new,  of  abnost  any  descrip- 
tion, is  sure  to  be  well  received  by  the 
public  ;  but  wdien  novelty  is  united  with 
peculiar  attractions,  admiration  becomes 
enthusiasm,  and  applause  .is  nearly  cla- 
mour. Such,  upon  the  beholders,  was  the 
effect  prodiiced  by  the  beauty,  the  youth, 
the  elegance,  and  the  timidity  of  Ellis, 
Even  her  attire,  which,  from  the  bright 
pink  sarsenet,  purchased  by  Miss  Arbe, 
she  had  changed  into  plain  white  satin, 
with  ornaments  of  which  the  simplicity 
shewed  as  much  taste  as  modesty,  con. 
tributed  to  the  interest  which  she  in- 
spired. It  was  suited  to  the  style  of  her 
beauty,  which  was  Grecian;  and  it  seem- 
ed equally  to  assimilate  with  the  charac- 
ter of  her  mind,  to  those  who,  judging 
it  from  the  line  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance, conceived  it  to  be  pure  and  noble. 
The  assembly  appeared  with  one  opinion 
to  admire  her,  and  with  dne-Bdsh  to  give, 
her  encouragement. 
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But,  unused  to  being  an  object  of 
tumultnous  delight,  the  effect  produced 
by  such  transports  was  the  reverse  of 
their  intention;  and  Ellis,  ashamed,  em- 
barrassed,  confused,  lost  the  recollection, 
that  custom  demanded  that  she  should 
postpone  her  acknowledgements  till  she 
arrived  at  her  post.  She  stopt ;  but  in 
raising  her  eyes,  as  she  attempted  to 
courtesy,  she  was  struck  with  the 
sight  of  her  deaf  and  dumb  tormentor^ 
who,  in  agitated  watchfulness,  was 
standing  up  to  see  her  descend  ;  and 
whose  face,  from  the  full  light  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  she  now  saw  to  be 
masked ;  while  she  discerned  in  his 
hand,  the  glitter  of  steel.  An  horrible 
surmise  occurred,  that  it  was  Elinor 
disguised,  and  Elinor  come  to  perpetrate 
the  bloody  deed  of  suicide.  Agonized 
with  terrour  at  the  idea,  she  would  have 
uttered  a  cry  ;  but,  shaken  and  dismayed, 
her  voice  refused  to  obey  her  ;  her  eyes 
became  dim  ;  her  tottering  feet  would 
2)0  longer   support  her  )k.  her  complexioa 
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wore  the  pallid  hue   of  death,  and  she 
sunk  motionless  on  the  floor. 

In  an  instant,  all  admiring  acclama- 
tion subsided  into  tender  pity,  and  not  a 
sound  was  heard  in  the  assembly  ;  while 
in  the  orchestra  all  was  commotion  ;  for 
Harleigh  no  sooner  saw  the  fall,  and  that 
the  whole  band  was  in  movement,  to 
offer  aid,  than,  springing  from  his  place, 
he  overcame  every  obstacle,  to  force  a 
passage  to  the  spot  where  the  pale  EUis 
was  lying.  There,  with  an  air  of  com- 
mand, that  seemed  the  offspring  of  right- 
ful authority,  he  charged  every  one  to 
stand  back,  and  give  her  air  ;  desired  M. 
Vinstreigle  to  summon  some  female  to 
her  aid  ;  and,  snatching  from  him  a  phial 
of  salts,  which  he  was  attempting  to 
administer,  was  gently  bending  down 
with  thern  himself,  when  he  perceived 
that  she  was  already  reviving  :  but  the 
instant  that  he  had  raised  her,  what  was 
his  consternation  and  horrour,  to  hear 
a  voice,  from  the  assembly,  call  out : 
"Turn,  Harleigh,  turn  !   and  see  thy- 
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willing  tnaityr !  —  Beliold,  perfidious 
Ellis  !  behold  tliy  victim  !" 

Instantly,  though  with  agony,  he 
f|uitted  the  sinking  Ellis  to  dart  forward. 

The  large  wrapping  coat,  the  half 
mask,  the  slouched  hat,  and  embroidered 
waistcoat,  had  rapidly  been  thrown 
aside,  and  Elinor  appeared  in  deep 
mourning ;  her  long  hair,  w^holly  unor- 
Jiamented,  hanging  loosely  down  her 
shoulders.  Her  complexion  was  wan, 
lier  eyes  were  fierce  rather  than  bright, 
and  her  air  was  wild  and  menacing. 

"  Oh  Harleigh!— adored  Harleigh!—" 
she  cried,  as  he  flew  to  catch  her  despe- 
rate hand; — but  he  was  not  in  time;  for, 
in  uttering  his  name,  she  plunged  a 
dagger  into  her  breast. 

The  blood  gushed  out  in  torrents, 
while,  with  a  smile  of  triumph,  and  eyes 
of  idolizing  love,  she  dropt  into  his 
arms,  and  clinging  round  him,  feebly 
articulated,  "  Here  let  me  endl  —  ac- 
cept the  oblation  —  the  just  tribute  —  of 
these  dear,  delicious,  last  moments  1" 
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Almost  petrified  with  horrour,  he  could 
with  difficulty  support  either  her  or 
himself;  yet  his  presence  of  mind  was 
sooner  useful  than  that  of  any  of  the 
company;  the  ladies  of  which  were 
hiding  their  faces,  or  running  away; 
and  the  men,  thougli  all  eagerly  crowd- 
ing to  the  spot  of  this  tremendous 
event,  approaching  rather  as  spectatoi's 
of  some  puhlic  exhibition,  than  as  actors 
in  a  scene  of  humanity.  Harleigh  call- 
ed upon  them  to  fly  instantly  for  a  sur- 
geon ;  demanded  an  arm-chair  for  the 
bleeding  Elinor,  and  earnestly  charged 
some  of  the  ladies  to  come  to  her  aid. 

Selina,  who  had  made  one  continued 
scream  resound  through  the  apartment, 
from  tlie  moment  that  her  sister  disco- 
vered  herself,  rapidly  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, with  Ircton,  who,  being  unable  to 
detain,  accompanied  her.  Mrs.  Maple, 
thunderstruck  by  the  apparition  of  her 
niece,  scandalized  by  her  disguise,  and 
wholly  unsuspicious  of  her  purpose, 
though  sure  of  some  extravagance,  had 
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pretended  sudden  indisposition,  to  escape 
the  shame  of  witnessing  her  disgrace; 
but  ere  she  could  get  away,  the  wound 
was  inflicted,  and  the  public  voice,  which 
alone  she  valued,  forced  her  to  return. 

A  surgeon  of  eminence,  who  was  ac- 
cidentally in  the  assembly,  desired  the 
company  to  make  way ;  declaring  no 
removal  to  be  practicable,  till  he  should 
have  stopt  the  effusion  of  blood. 

The  concert  was  immediately  broken 
up  ;  the  assembly,  though  curious  and 
unwilling,  dispersed ;  and  the  apparatus 
for  dressing  the  wound,  was  speedily 
at  hand  :  —  but  to  no  purpose.  Elinor 
w^ould  not  suffer  the  approach  of  the 
surgeon  ;  would  not  hear  of  any  opera- 
tlon,  or  examination  ;  would  not  receive 
any  assistance.  Looks  of  fiery  disdain 
were  the  only  answers  that  she  bestowed 
to  the  pleadings  of  Mrs.  Maple,  the 
shrieks  of  Selina,  the  remonstrances  of 
the  surgeon,  and  the  entreaties  of  every 
other.  Even  to  the  supplications  of 
Harleigh  she  was  immovable  ,    though 
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still  she  fondly  clang  to  him,  uttering 
from  time  to  time,  *•  Long — long 
wished  for  moment!  welcome,  thrice 
welcome  to  my  wearied  soul  !*' 

The  shock  of  Harleigh  was  unspeak- 
able ;  and  it  was  aggravated  by  almost 
indignant  exhortations,  ejaculated  from 
nearly  every  person  present,  that  he 
would  snatch  the  self-devoted  enthusiast 
from  this  untimely  end,  by  returning  her 
heroic  tenderness. 

Mrs.  Maple  was  now  covered  with 
shame,  from  apprehension  that  this  con- 
duct might  be  imputed  either  to  any 
precepts  or  any  neglect  of  her  own. 
"  My  poor  niece  is  quite  light-headed, 
Mr.  Harleigh,"  she  cried,  "  and  knows 
not  what  she  says.'* 

Fury  started  into  the  eyes  of  Elinor 
as  she  caught  these  words,  and  neither 
prayers  nor  supplications  could  silence 
or  quiet  her.  "  No,  Mrs.  Maple,  no  1" 
she  cried,  "  I  am  not  light-headed  !  I 
never  so  perfectly  knew  what  I  said,  for 
I  never  so  perfectly  spoke  what  I 
thought.     Is    it    not    time,    even    yet. 
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to  have  done  witli  the  puerile  tram- 
mels of  prejudice?  —  Yes!  J  here  cast 
them  to  the  winds  !  And,  in  the  daunt- 
less hour  of  willing  death,  I  proclaim 
my  sovereign  contempt  of  the  whole 
race  of  mankind !  of  its  cowardly  sub- 
terfuges, its  mean  assimilations,  its 
heartless  subtleties  !  Here,  in  the  sub- 
lime act  of  voluntary  self-extinctioUa^l 
exult  to  declare  my  adoration  of  thee,— 
of  thee  alone,  Albert  Harleigh !  of  thee 
and  of  thy  haughty, —  matchless  vir- 
tues 1" 

Gasping  for  breath,  she  leant,  half 
motionless,  yet  smiling,  and  with  looks 
of  transport,  upon  the  shoulder  of  Har- 
leigh ;  wlio,  ashamed,  m  the  midst  of 
his  concern,  at  his  own  situation,  thus 
publicly  avowed  as  the  object  of  this 
desperate  act ;  earnestly  wislied  to  re- 
treat from  the  gazers  and  remarkers, 
with  whom  lie  s!;ared  the  notice  and 
the  wonder  excited  by  Elinor.  But 
her  danger  wa5  too  eminent,  and  tlie 
scene  was   too   critical,    to   sutler    self 
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to  predomina4:e.  Gently,  therefore^  and 
with  tenderness,  he  continued  to  sup- 
port''hSJ";  carefully  forbearing  either 
to  irritate  her  enthusiasm,  or  to  ex- 
cite her  spirit  of  controversy,  by  utter- 
ing, at  such  a  crisis,  the  exhortations 
to  which  his  mind  and  his  principles 
pointed  :  or  even  to  soothe  her  feel- 
ings too  tenderly,  lest  misrepresentation 
should  be  mischievous,  either  with  her- 
self or  with  others. 

The  surgeon  declared  that,  if  tlie 
wound  were  not  dressed  without  delay^ 
no  human  efforts  could  save  lier  life. 
fc>^-^»)  My  life?  save  my  life?"  cried 
Elinor,  reviving  from  indignation  :  "  Do 
you  believe  me  so  ignoble,  as  to  come 
hither  to  display  the  ensigns  of  death, 
but'  a^  scare  crows,  to  frighten  lookers 
on  to  court  me  to  life  ?  No !  for  v/hat 
should  I  live  ?  To  see  the  hand  of  scorn 
point  at  me  ?  No,  no,  no  I  I  come  to 
die  :  I  bleed  to  die ;  and  now,  even 
now,  I  talk  to  die!  to  die  —  Oh  Albert 
Harleighl   for  thee!  —  Dost  thou  sigh', 
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Harleigh  ?  —  Do  I  hear  thee  sigh?  — 
Oh  Harleigh  !  generous  Harleigh  !  — 
for  me  is  it  thou  sighest? — " 

Deeply  oppressed,  "  Elinor,'*  he 
answered,  "  you  make  me  indeed 
wretched  !" 

"  Ebb  out,  then,  oh  life!"  cried  she> 
"  in  this  extatic  moment !  Harleigh  no 
longer  is  utterly  insensible  !  —  Well  have 
I  followed  my  heart's  beating  impulse ! 
•i— .  Harleigh  !  Oh  noble  Harleigh  ! — " 

Spent  by  speech  and  loss^  qf  blood, 
she  fainted.  ''^'''  t«d:t  ,?R^^lacK^r>» 

Harleigh  eagerly  whispered  Mrs.  Ma- 
ple, to  desire  that  the  surgeon  w^ould 
snatch  this  opportunity  for  examining, 
and,  if  possible,  dressing  the  w'ound. 

This,  accordingly,  was  done,  all  who 
were  not  of  some  use,  retiring.  ^^>  ^d  ol 

Harleigh  himself,  deeply  interested  in 
the  event,  only  retreated  to  a  distant 
corner ;  held  back  by  discretion,  ho- 
nour, and  delicacy,  from  approaching 
the  snot  to  which  his  wishes  tended. 

The   surgeon    pronounced,    that  the 
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wound  was  not  in  its  nature  mortal ; 
though  the  exertions  and  emotions 
which  had  succeeded  it,  gave  it  a  cha- 
racter of  danger,  that  demanded  the 
extremest  attention,  and  most  perfect 
tranquillity. 

The  satisfaction  with  which  Harleigh 
heard  the  first  part  of  this  sentence, 
though  it  could  not  be  counterbalanced, 
was  cruelly  checked  by  its  conclusion. 
He  severely  felt  the  part  that  he  seemed 
called  upon  to  act;  and  had  a  con- 
sciousness,  that  was  dreadful  to  himself, 
of  his  power,  if  upon  her  tranquillity 
Itjone  depended  her  preservation. 

She  soon  recovered  from  her  fainting 
fit ;  though  she  was  too  much  weakened 
and  exhausted,  both  in  body  and  spirits, 
to  be  as  soon  restored  to  her  native 
energies.  The  moment,  therefore, 
seemed  favourable  for  her  removal : 
but  whither  ?  Lewes  was  too  distant ; 
Mrs.  Maple,  therefore,  was  obliged  to 
apply  for  a  lodging  in  the  hotel  j  to 
•which,  with  the  assiduous  aid  of  Har- 
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leigb,    Elinor,    after   innumerable  diffi- 
culties,  and  nearly  by  force,  was  con- 

The  last    to    quit   the  aj^artment  in 
\vhich  this  bloody  scene  had  been  per- 
formed, was  Ellis  ;  who  felt  restored  by 
fright  for   another,  to   the   strength  of 
which  she  had  been  robbed  by  affright 
for  herself.     Her  sufferings,  indeed,  for 
Elinor,  her  grief,  her  horrour,  had  set 
self  wholly  aside,  and  made  her  forget 
all  by  which,  but  the  moment  before, 
she  had  been  completely  absorbed.     She 
durst  not  approach,  yet  could  not  endure 
to  retreat.     She  remained  alone  in  the 
orchestra,  from  which  all  the  band  had 
been  dismissed.      She  looked  not  once 
at  Harleigh  ;  nor  did  Harleigh  once  dare 
turn  her  way.      In    the   shock  of  this 
scene,  she  thought  it  would  be  her  duty 
to  see  him  no  more  ;  for  though  she  was 
unassailed  by  remorse,  since  unimpeach- 
^d  by  self-reproach  —  for  when  had  she 
wilfully,  or  even  negligently,  excited  jea- 
lousy ?.--:,  still  she  could  not  escape  the 
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ine:Cpressi1)le  shock,  of  knowing  herself 
tti^  cause,  though  not,  like  Harleigl),- 
the  object  of  this  dreadful  deed. 
"When  Elinor,  however,  was  gone,  she 
aesired  to  hurry  to  her  lodgings.  Miss 
Arbe  had  forgotten,  or  neglected  her, 
and  she  had  no  carriage  ordered.  But 
itiU'  ;Tt6rrific  magnitude  of  the  recent 
eVent,  divested  minor  difficulties  of  their 
6sual  powers  of  giving  disturbance, 
'lis  only  when  we  are  spared  great  cala- 
mities, that  we  are  deeply  affected  by 
small  circumstances.  The  pressing 
around  her,  whether  of  avowxd,  or  dis- 
creet admirers ;  the  buzz  of  mingled 
compliments,  propositions,  interroga- 
tories or  entreaties  ;  which,  at  another 
time,  would  have  embarrassed  and  dis- 
tressed her,  now  scarcely  reached  her 
ears,  and  found  no  place  in  her  attention ; 
and  she  quietly  applied  for  a  maid-ser- 
vant of  the  hotel  ;  leaning  upon  whose 
arm  she  reached,  sad,  sliaken,  and  agi- 
tated, the  house  of  Miss  Matson. 

Before  ^he  would  even  attemj^t  to  go 
T  3 
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to  rest,  she  sent  a  note  of  enquiry  to 
Mr.  Naird,  the  surgeon,  whom  she  had 
seen  at  Mrs.  Maple's :  his  answer  was 
consonant  to  what  he  had  already  pro- 
nounced to  Harleigh. 
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...J  yb^CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

N 


OTHING  now  appeared  so  urgent 


to  Ellis,  as  flying  the  fatal  sight  of 
Harleigh.  To  wander  again  alone,  to 
seek  strange  succour,  new  faces,  and 
unknown  haunts ;  to  expose  her  help- 
lessness, plead  her  poverty,  and  confess 
her  mysterious,  nameless  situation;  even 
to  risk  delay  in  receiving  the  letter  upon 
which  hung  all  her  ultimate  expecta- 
tions, seemed  preferable  to  the  danger 
of  another  interview,  that  miglit  lead  to 
the  most  horrible  of  catastrophes;  —  if, 
already,  the  danger  were  not  removed 
by  a  termination  the  most  tragic. 

To  escape  privately  from  Brighthelra- 
stone,  and  commit  to  accident,  since 
she  had  no  motive  for  choice,  the  way 
that  she  sliould  go,  was,  therefore,  her 
determination.  Her  debts  were  all  paid, 
save  vvhat  their  discharge  had  made  her 

T    4 
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I^i^Sb  with  tl.at  very  Harleigh^  fVom 
:f^lvonl'abe  must  now  escape;  tJiough  to 
4he  jesoiirces  iwhich  he  had. ;]>laced  m 
iver  h an ds,. . sh e  owed  the  liberation  from 
her  creditors,  that  gave  her  power  to  be 
^pei ^:  and:  ii>u<^i^W6, lalso,  the  means 
.fe>cl?i5§r*Meny:  flight  which  she  projected 
j[^|>ii%c  bjiiisejf. _ ..;;  Severely  she,  felt  the 
almost  culpability  of  an-  action,  that 
^'i§P;ed  implications  of  encouragement  to 
^i: persevering  though  rejected  man.  Bivt 
-tfoe  horrour  of  instigating  seif-murder 
x20iK|uered  every  other;  even  the  hard 
iieeessity  of  appearing  to  a£t  v/rong, 
:at  the  very  moment  when  she  was  brav- 
ing every  evil,  in  the  belief  that  she  was 
doing  right. 

She  ordered  a  post-chaise,  in  which 
she  resolved  to  go  one  stage  ;  and  then 
to  wait  at  some  decent  house  upon  the 
road,  for  the  first  passing  public  vehicle; 
in  which,  whithersoever  it  might  be 
destined,  she,  would  proceed. 
*jJ'.At  an  early  hour  the  chaise  was 
ready;  and  she  was  finishing  her prepa- 
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rations  for  removal,  when  a  tap  at  her 
chamber-door,  to  wliich,  imagining  it 
given  by  the  maid,  she  answered,  "  Come 
in,"  presented  Harleigh  to  her  affrighted 
yiew, 

"Ah  heaven!'*  she  cried,  turning 
pale  v/ith  dismay,  "  are  you  then  fixed, 
Mr.  Harleigh,  to  rob  me  of  peace  for 
life  ?" 

"Be  not,"  cried  he,  rapidly,  «'  alarm- 
ed! I  will  not  cost  you  a  moment^s 
ilanger,  and  hardly  a  moment's  uneasi- 
ness. A  few  words  will  remove  every 
fear;  but  I  must  speak  them  myself. 
Elinor  is  at  this  instant  out  of  all  but 
wilful  danger ;  wilful  danger,  however, 
being  all  that  she  has  had  to  encounter, 
it  must  be  guarded  against  as  sedulously 
as  if  it  were  inevitable.  To  this  end,  I 
must  leave  Brighthelmstone  immedi- 
ately—"    ..,-   i^:.;-;;:|  .:  .l  -:;j  'tc:  ^:,;:o, 

"  No,  Sir,**  intei^r^pted  Ellis ;  ^*'it  lis 

I    who    must    leave    BrightheimstOEhe^; 

your  going  would  be  the  -height ipfiAhu- 

manity."  sjaiilginrt  eBv/ad^  bna  jvbBSi 
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jrB "  Pardon  me,  but  it  is  to  clear  this 
mistake  that,  once  more,  I  force  myself 
into  jour  sight.  I  divined  your  design 
when  I  saw  an  empty  post-chaise  drive 
up  to  your  door ;  which  else,  at  a  time 
such  as  this,  I  should  unobtrusively 
have  passed." 

"  Quick  !  quick  1"  cried  Ellis,  "  every 
moment  affiights  me!"  ...uj^.c:  i>i. 

"  I  am  gone.  I  cannot  oppofe,  "for 
I  partake  your  fears.  Elinor  has  de- 
manded to  see  us  together  to-morrow 
morning." 

*'  Terrible !"  cried  Ellis,  trembling  ; 
"  what  may  be  her  design  ?  And  what 
is  there  not  to  dread !  Indeed  I  dare 
not  encounter  her !" 

"  There  can  be,  unhappily,  but  one 
opinion  of  her  purpose,"  he  answered  : 
'"  She  Is  wretched,  and  from  impatience 
of  life,  wishes  to  seek  death.  Never- 
theless, the  cause  of  her  disgust  to 
existence  not  being  any  intolerable  ca- 
lamity, though  the  most  probing,  per- 
haps, of  disappointments,  life,  with  all 
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its  evils,  still  clings  to  her ;  and  she  as 
little  knows  how  to  get  rid  of,  as  hov/  to 
support  it.'*     ^diVib  -   ujoi^.  onii 

'*  A^oii  cannot,  Sir,  mean  to  doubt  her 
sincerity  r" 

"  Far  from  it.  Her  mind  is  as  noble 
as  her  humour  and  taste  are  flighty ;  yet, 
where  she  has  some  great  end  in  view, 
she  studies,  in  common  with  all  those 
with  whom  the  love  of  fame  is  the  rulins: 
passion,  Effect,  public  Effect,  rather  than 
what  she  either  thinks  to  be  right,  or 
feels  to  be  desirable." 
;  ."  Alas,,  poor  Miss  Joddrel  !  You  are 
still,  then.  Sir,  unmoved  — "  She  stopt, 
and  blushed,  for  the  examining  eyes  of 
Harleigh  said,  "  Do  you  wish  to  see  me 
conquered  ?'' 

Pleased  that  she  stopt,  enchanted  that 
she  blushed,  an  expression  of  pleasure 
illumined  his  countenance,  which  in- 
stantly drew  into  that  of  Ellis  a  cold 
severity,  that  chilled,  or  ratlier  that 
punished  his  rising  transport.  Ah ! 
thought  he,  was  it  then  but  conscious 
T  6 


rnpdesty^  not  anj^ious  doMbt,  that  mantled 
iOihexxheek  irnib'io  £9bi  wsa  9(iio8  .t> 
^jPj*>  jpity,"  he  returned,  "in  a  woman  to 
a  man,  is  grateful,  is  lenient,  is  consoHng. 
It  seems  an  attribute  of  her  sex,  and  the 
haughtiest  of  ours  accepts  it  from  her 
without  disdain  or  disgrace;  but  pity 
from  a  man  —  upon  similar  causes  — : 
must  be  confined  to  his  own  breast.  It's 
expression  always  seems  insolent.  Who 
is  the  female  that  could  wisb,  that  could 
even  bear  to  excite  it  ?  Not  EHnor,  cer- 
tainly! with  all  her  excentricities,  :ish^' 
would  consider  it  as  an  outrage.'^n  oe  "gnl 

"  Give  it  her,  then,"  cried  Ellils,  with 
involuntary  vivacity^  "  the  sooner  toicure 
her!"  :-:  -^ 

*'  Nay,  who  knows,"  he  smiHngly 
jeturned,  "  since  extremes  meet,  that 
absconding  may  not  produce  the  same 
effect  ?  At  all  events,  it  will  retard  the 
execution  of  her  terrible  project ;  and 
to  retard  an  act  of  voluntary  violence^\ 
whi^re  the  imagination  is  as  ardent,  thep 
mind  as  restless,  and  the  will  as  despotic  ; 
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as  those  of  Elliibr,  is  commohly  io  "avet't 
it.  Some  new  idea  ordinarily  succe^ti^^^ 
and  the  old  one,  in  losing  its  first  moment 
of  effervescence,  generally  evaporates  iif 
disgust/'  '  "^  " 

"  Do  not,  Sir,  trust  to  this^^'^o*  fiot 
be  so  cruel  as  to  abandon  her  !  Think  of 
the  desperation  into  which  you  will  cast 
her^  a»d  if  you  scruple  to  avow  your  pity^ 
act  at  least  with  humanity,  in  w^atching,^ 
soothing,  and  appeasing  her,  while  you 
suffer  me  quietly  to  escape  ;  that  neither 
the  sound,  nor  the  thought,  of  my  exist- 
ing so  near  her,  may  produce  fresh  irri- 
tation,^ii^  b^iiD  ^*^ft^»ia  ^iSii  w  :;Viv> 

*'  I  see,  —  I  feeT,  -^^'  ci'fed  he,  with 
emotion,  "  how  amiable  for  her,  —  yet 
h-ow  barbarous  for  me,  —  is  your  recom- 
mendation   of  a  conduct,  that,  if  pur- - 
sued,  must  almost  inevitably  involve  my^* 
honour,  from  regard  to  her  reputation/'^ 
in  a  union  to  which    every   word   thaif'^ 
you  utter,  and  every  idea  to  which  you-' 
give  expression^  make  me  more  and  more'''' 
averse! *^^  ^hv/  ^di  bnc  ^^s^h'<i^1  ?s>  bnixc 
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Ellis  blushed  and  paused ;  but  pre- 
sently, with  strengthened  resolution, 
earnestly  cried,  "  If  this.  Sir,  is  the  sum 
of  what  you  have  to  say,  leave  me,  I 
entreat,  without  further  procrastination  ! 
Every  moment  that  you  persist  in  stay- 
ing presents  to  me  the  image  of  Miss 
Joddrel,  breaking  from  her  physicians, 
and  darting,  bloody  and  dying,  into  the 
room  to  surprize  you  !*' 

"  Pardon,  pardon  me,  that  I  should 
have  given  birth  to  so  dreadful  an  ap-' 
prehension !  I  will  relieve  you  this  in- 
stant :  and  omit  no  possible  precaution 
to  avert  every  danger.  But  the  least 
reflexion,  to  a  mind  delicate  as  yours, 
will  exculpate  me  from  blame  in  not  re- 
maining at  her  side,  —  after  the  scene  of 
last  night, — unless  Tpurposed  to  become 
her  permanent  guardian.  The  tatthng 
w^orld  would  instantly  unite  —  or  calum- 
niate us.  But  you,  who,  if  you  retreat, 
will  be  doubted  and  suspected.  You,  must, 
at  present,  stay,  and  openly,  clearly, 
and  unsought,    be    seen.     Elinor,    who 
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breathes  but  to  spur  her  misery  by  de- 
spair, that  she  may  end  it,  reserves  for 
me,  and  for  my  presence,  —  to  astonish, 
to  shock,  or  to  vanquish  me,  —  every 
horrour  she  can  devise.  In  my  absence, 
rest  assured,  no  evil  will  be  perpetrated, 
'Tis  for  her,  then,  for  her  sake,  that  you 
must  remain,  and  that  I  must  depart.'' 

^'Ellis  could  not  contest  a  statement 
which,  thus  explained,  appeared  to  be 
just ;  and,  gratified  by  her  concurrence, 
he  no  longer  resisted  her  urgent  injunc- 
tions that  he  would  be  gone.  Ho  tried, 
in  quitting  her,  to  seize  and  kiss  her 
hand ;  but  she  drew  back,  with  an  air 
not  to  be  disputed  ;  and  a  look  of  re- 
proach, though  not  of  displeasure.  He 
submitted,  with  a  look,  also,  of  reproach; 
though  expressive,  at  the  same  time,  of 
reverence  and  admiration  mixt  with  the 
deepest  regret. 

Mechanically,  rather  than  intentionally, 
she  went  to  the  window,  when  he  had  left 
her,  whence  she  saw  him  cross  the  way, 
and  then  wistfully  look  up.     She  felt  the 
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most'.;  painful  blushes  mount  into  her 
cheeks^  upon  obsen^ing  that  he  perceived 
libp;'>oSile  retreated  like  lightning ;  yet^ 
could  not  escape  remarking  the  ani- 
mated pleasure  that  beamed  from  his 
countenance  at  this  surprise. 

She  sat  down,  deeply  confused,  and 
wept,  r//onyin 

The  postilion  sent  in  the  maid  for 
orders.  /kn  joit 

She  satisfied  and  discharged  him ;  atid* 
then,  endeavouring  to  dismiss  all  rumi- 
nation upon  the  past,  deliberated  upon 
the  course  which  she  ought  immediately 
to  pursue.  nioy^^' 

Her  musical  plan  once  more  became 
utterly  hopeless;  for  what  chance  had  she 
now  of  any  private  scholars?  w^hat  pro^ 
babiiity  of  obtaining  any  new  protection, 
when,  to  the  other  mysterious  disadvan- 
tkgfes'  tinder  which  she  laboured,  would 
be  allded  an  accusation  of  perjury,  de- 
nounced at  the  horrible  moment  of  self- 
destriictioh?-^'  ^^^^  doidw  aanslia  edL 

While*  suggesting  innumerable    new 
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STdiemes,  whichv  presented  kyn  tiesperafti 
tion,  died,  in  proj ection ,  she  i observed  or^ 
sinall  packet  upon  the  ground,  directed i 
to  herself.  The  inside  was  sealed,  but> 
upon. the  cover  she  found  i\\^& Awv^^iv.rn 

Biii  Xfak  packet  was  prepared  to  reach 
you  by  an  unknown  messenger ;  but  I 
m&  that  you  'are  departing,  and  I  must 
not  risk  its  missing  you.  As  a  friend 
only,  a  disinterested,  though  a  zealous 
one,  I  have  promised  to  address  you.. 
Hepel  not,  then,  my  efforts  towards 
acquiescence,  by  withholding  the  confi- 
dence, and  rejecting  the  little  offices, 
which  should  form  the  basis  of  that 
friendship.  'Tis  as  your  banker,  only, 
that  I  presume,  to  jaiidose  these  notes. 
ti\o\]'j'j'(y{(\  Wj-i!  v^HB  ^niniflv     "  A^  H.*1 

*ni:/l»..^ib  ^uorisiayfrK '1^;;  )i  ^nodw 

jf)i  Ellis  concluded  that,  upon  seeing  the 

chaise  at  the  door,  he  l^ad  e^Jterc^dj^pii^g 

sliop  to  write  these  lines,  ^ji  i  j  ;,,,.,.,.j,.^^ 

The  silence  which  she  haci  gu,ar;dj?^ 

velj^tiv^  tp  jijs  former  packet,  fronv^^^r- 
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rour  of  the  conflicts  to  which  such  a 
subject  might  lead,  had  made  him  now, 
she  imagined,  suppose  it  not  partially 
but  completely  expended.  And  can  he 
think,  she  cried,  that  not  alone  I  have 
had  recourse,  —  unacknowledged,  yet 
essential  recourse,  —  to  his  generosity  in 
my  distress,  but  that  I  am  contented  to 
continue  his  pensioner?  fg  ^^Y 

She  blushed;  but  not  in  anger:  she 
felt  that  it  was  from  his  viev/  of  her  situ- 
ation, not  his  notions  of  her  character, 
that  he  pressed  her  thus  to  pecuniary 
obligation.  She  would  not,  however, 
even  see  the  amount,  or  contents,  of 
what  he  had  sealed  up,  which  she  now 
enclosed,  and  sealed  up  herself,  with  the 
remaining  notes  of  the  first  packet. 

The  lines  which  he  had  written  in  the 
cover,  she  read  a  second  time.  If,  in- 
deed, she  cried,  he  could  become  a  dis- 
interested friend !  .  .  .  She  was  going  to 
read  them  again,  but  checked  by  the 
suggested  doubt, — -the  if,  — she  paused 
a   moment,   sighed,  felt   herself  blush, 
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and,  with  a  quick  motion  that  seemed 
the  effect  of  sudden  impulse,  precipi- 
tately destroyed  them;  murmuring  to 
herself,  while  brushing  off  with  her 
hand  a  starting  tear,  that  she  would 
lose  no  time  and  spare  no  exertions, 
for  replacing  and  returning  the  whole 
sum. 

Yet  she  was  forced,  with  whatever  re- 
luctance, to  leave  the  development  of 
her  intentions  to  the  chances  of  oppor- 
tunity ;  for  she  knew  not  the  address  of 
Harleigh,  and  durst  not  risk  the  many 
dangers  that  might  attend  any  enquiry. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  she  received 
a  letter  from  Selina,  containing  a  sum- 
mons from  Elinor  for  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  Naird,  the  surgeon,  had  induced 
Mrs.  Maple  to  consent  to  this  measure, 
which  aione  deterred  Elinor  from  tear- 
ing open  her  wound;  and  which  had 
extorted  from  her  a  promise,  that  she 
would  remain  quiet  in  the  interval.  She 
had  positively  refused  to  admit  a  cler- 
gyman ;  and  had  affronted  away  a  phy- 
sician. 
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.Ellis  could  not  hesitate  to  comi)]f 
%i3fch,tliis  demand,  however  terrified  ^IVe 
felt  .at  the  prospect  of  the  storm  whiclr 
slie  might  have  to  encounter. 

■  The  desperate  state  of  her  own  af- 
fairs, called,  nevertheless,  for  immediate 
attention  ;  and  she  decided  to  begin  a 
new  arrangement,  by  relinquishing  the 
far  too  expensive  apartment  which 
Miss  Arbe  had  forced  her  to  occupy. 

In  descending  to  the  shop,  to  give 
notice  of  her  intention,  she  heard  the 
voice  of  Miss  Matson,  uttering  some 
sharp  reprimand ;  and  presently,  and 
precipitately,  she  was  passed,  upon  the 
stairs,  by  a  forlorn,  ill-dressed,  and 
weeping  female;  whose  face  was  covered 
by  her  handkerchief,  but  whose  air  was 
so  conspicuously  superiour  to  her  garb 
of  poverty,  that  it  was  evidently  a  habit 
of  casual  distress,  not  of  habitual  indi- 
gence. Ellis  looked  after  her  with 
quick-awakened  interest;  but  she  has- 
tily inQunied,  palpably  anxious  to  escape- 
remark. 
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Miss  Matson,  softened  in  her  man- 
ners since  she  had  been  paid,  expressed 
tlie  most  violent  regret,  at  losing  so  gen- 
teel a  lodger.  Ellis  knew  well  how  to 
appreciate  her  interested  and  wavering 
civility  ;  yet  availed  herself  of  it  to  beg 
a  recommendation  to  some  decent  house, 
where  she  might  have  a  small  and  cheap 
chamber;  and  again,  to  solicit  her  as- 
sistance in  procuring  some  needle- work. 
._^.A  room,  Miss  Matson  replied,  with 
immediate  abatement  of  complaisance, 
of  so  shabby  a  sort  as  that,  might  easily 
enough  be  found ;  but  as  to  needle- 
woVjky  all  that  she  had  had  to  dispose  of 
JiDr  some  lime  past,  had  been  given  to 
her  new  lodger  up  two  pair  of  stairs,  who 
had  succeeded  Mr.  Riley ;  and  who  did 
it  quicker  and  cheaper  than  any  body; 
which,  indeed,  she  had  need  do,  for  she 
was. extremicly  troublesome,  and  always 
wanting  her  money.    ,001    i^iUci       .o'>ni:>-^ 

>' And  for  what  else,  Miss  M^tsrfti;^^> 
Jiaidlillis,  dryly,  *' can  you  imagine-sUfe^ 
gives  you  her  work  ?*'  -  ^.inc^.^ 
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"  Nay,  I  don't  say  any  thing  as  to 
that,"  answered  Miss  Matson,  surprised 
by  the  question  :  "  I  only  know  it's 
sometimes  very  inconvenient." 

Ah !  thought  Ellis,  must  we  be  credi- 
tors, and  poor  creditors,  ourselves,  to 
teach  us  justice  to  debtors  ?  And  must 
those  who  endure  the  toil  be  denied  the 
reward,  that  those  who  reap  its  fruits 
may  retain  it  ? 

Miss  Matson  accepted  the  warning, 
and  Ellis  resolved  to  seek  a  new  lodging 
the  next  day.  «  *^f!* 


^j^f  ^^'  n^   hi-:i)m 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

A  T  five  o'clock,  on  the  following 
morning,  the  house  of  Miss  Matson 
was  disturbed,  by  a  hurrying  message 
from  Elinor,  demanding  to  see  Miss 
Ellis  without  delay.  Eilis  arose,  with 
the  utmost  trepidation  :  it  was  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  and  brightly  light ;  and 
she  accompanied  the  servant  back  to  the 
bouse. 

She  found  all  the  family  in  the  greatest 
disorder,  from  the  return  of  another 
messenger,  who  had  been  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Harleigh,  with  the  unexpected  news 
that  that  gentleman  had  quitted  Bright- 
helmsione.  The  intelligence  w^as  con- 
veyed in  a  letter,  which  he  had  left  at 
the  hotel,  for  Mrs.  Maple  ;  and  in  which 
another  was  enclosed  for  Elinor.  Mrs. 
Maple  had  positively  refused  to  be  the 
bearer   of  such    unwelcome   tidings   to 
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tlie  sicic  room ;  protesting  that  she  could 
not  risk,  before  the  surgeon  and  the 
nurse,  the  rude  expressions  which  her 
poor  niece  might  utter;  and  could  still 
less  hazard  imparting  such  irritating 
information  tete  d  tete, 

<«  Why,  then/*  said  Ireton,  "  should 
not  Miss  Ellis  undertake  the  job  ?  No- 
body has  had  a  deeper  share  in  tlie 
business." 

This  idea  was  no  sooner  started,  than 
it  was  seized  by  Mrs.  ^Japle ;  who  was 
over-joyed  to  elude  the  unpleasant  task 
imposed  upon  her  by  Harleigh  ;  and  al- 
most equally  gratified  to  mortify,  or  dis- 
tress,  a  person  whom  she  had  been  led, 
by  numberless  small  circumstances, 
which  upon  little  minds  operate  more 
forcibly  tlian  essential  ones,  to  consider 
as  a  source  of  personal  disgrace  to  her 
own  dignity  and  judgment.  Deaf,  there- 
fore,  to  the  remonstrances  of  Ellis,  upon 
whom  she  forced  the  letter,  she  sent  for 
Mr.  Naird,  charged  him  to  watch  care- 
fully  by   the   side   of  her    poor  niece. 
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jiiesired  to  be  called  if  any  thing  unhappy 
should  take  place ;  and,  complaining  of 
a  violent  head-ache,  retired  to  lie  down. 

Ellis,  terrified  at  this  tremendous  com- 
mission, and  convinced  that  the  feelings 
and  situation  of  Elinor  were  too  publicly 
known  for  any  attempt  at  secresy,  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Naird  for  counsel  how  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  Naird  answered  that,  in  cases 
wl^ere,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the 
imagination  was  yet  more  diseased  than 
the  body,  almost  any  certainty  was  less 
hurtful  than  suspense.  "  Nevertheless, 
with  so  excentrical  a  genius,"  he  added, 
"  nothing  must  be  risked  abruptly :  if, 
therefore,  as  I  presume,  this  letter  is 
to  acquaint  the  young  lady,  with  thd 
proper  modifications,  that  Mr.  Harleigh 
will  have  nothing  to  say  to  her^';  you 
must  first  let  her  get  some  little  inkling 
of  the  matter  by  circumstances  and  sur- 
mizes, that  the  fact  may  not  rusli  upon 
her  without  warning :  keep,  therefore, 
wholly  out  of  her  way,  till  the  tumult  of 
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her  wonder  and  her  doubts,  will  make' 
any  species  of  explication  medicinal." 

She  had  certainly,  he  added,  some 
new  project  in  contemplation  ;  for,  after 
extorting  from  her,  the  preceding  even- 
ing, a  promise  that  she  would  try  to 
sleep,  he  heard  her,  when  she  believed 
him  gone,  exclaim,  from  Cato's  soliloquy: 

**  Sleep?  Ay,  yes, — This  once  I'll  favour  thee, 
That  my  awaken'd  soul  may  take  its  flight 
Replete  with  all  its  pow'rs,  and  big  with  life, 
An  offering  fit  for. .  .Glory,  Love, .  ..and  Harleigh!" 

"  Our   kind-hearted  young  ladies  of 
Sussex,"  continued  Mr.  Naird,  "  are  as 
much     scandalized     that    Mr.  Harleigh 
should   have    the   insensibility  to  resist 
love   so   heroic,  as  their  more   prudent 
mammas  that  he  should  so  publicly  be 
made  its  object.   No  men,  however,  —  at 
least  none  on  this  side  the  Channel,  —  can 
wonder  that  he  should  demur  at  ventur- 
ing upon  a  treaty  for  life,  with  a  lady  so 
expert  in  foreign  politics,  as  to  make  an 
experiment,  in  her  own  proper  person, 
of  the  new  atheistical  and  suicidical  doc- 
trines, that  those  ingenious  gentlemen,  on 
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toother  side  the  water,  are  now  so  busilj 
preaching,  for  their  fellow-countrymen's 
destruction.*  This  mode  of  challenging 
one's  existence  for  every  quarrel  with 
one's  Will;  and  running  one's  self 
through  the  Body  for  every  affront  to 
one's  Mind;  used  to  be  thought  peculiar 
to  the  proud  and  unbending  humour  of 
John  Bull ;  but  John  did  it  rarely  enough 
to  make  it  a  subject  of  gossipping,  and 
news-paper  squibs,  for  at  least  a  week. 
Our  merry  neighbours,  on  the  contrary, 
now  once  they  have  set  about  it,  do  the 
job  with  an  air,  and  a.  grace,  that  shew 
us  we  are  as  drowsy  in  our  desperation, 
as  we  are  phlegmatic  in  our  amuse- 
ments. They  talk  of  it  wherever  they 
go  ;  write  of  it  whenever  they  hold  a 
pen  ;  and  are  so  piqued  to  think  that  we 
got  the  start  of  them,  in  beginning  the 
game  first,  that  they  pop  off  more  now 
in  a  month,  thaia  we  do  in  a  year  :  and 
I  don*t  in  the  least  doubt,  that  their  in- 
tention is  to  go  on  with  the  same  brisk- 

*  During  the  dominion  of  Robespierre* 
U   2 
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4iess,  till  they  have  made  the  balance 


even."  ,i  > 


ot 


Looking  then  archly  at  Ellis,  '*  How- 
ever clever,"  he  added,  "  this  young 
iady  may  be  ;  and  she  seems  an  adept  in 
their  school  of  turning  the  world  upside 
down;  she  did  not  shew  much  skill  in  hu- 
man nature,  when  she  fired  such  a  broad- 
side at  the  heart  of  the  man  she  loved,  at 
the  very  instant  that  he  had  forgotten  all 
the  world,  in  his  hurry  to  fire  one  himself 
upon  the  heart  of  another  woman." 

Ellis  blushed,  but  was  silent;  and 
Mrs.  Golding,  Ehnor's  maid,  came,  soon 
after,  to  hasten  Mr.  Naird  to  her  mis- 
tress ;  who,  persuaded,  she  said,  by  their 
non-appearance,  that  Mr.  Harleigh  had 
eloped  with  Miss  Ellis,  was  preparing 
to  dress  herself ;  and  was  bent  to  pursue 
them  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  the 
earth. 

Mr,  Naird,  then,  entering  the  room, 

heard    her  in    the    agitated    voice   of 

feverish  exultation,  c<ill  out,  "  Joy  !  Joy 

and  peace^  to  my  soul !  They  are  gone 
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off  'together  !  —  'Tis  just  what  I  '  re- 
quired, to  '  spur  my  ahuost  blunted 
purpose  !  —  *  " 

Ellis,  beckoned  by  Mr.  Naird,  now 
appeared. 

Elinor  was  struck  with  astonishment ; 
and  her  air  lost  something  of  its  wild- 
ness.  "  Is  Harleigh/*  she  cried,  "  her« 
too  r 

Ellis  durst  not  reply;  nor,  stillless,! 
deliver  the  letter  j  which  she  dropt  un- 
seen upon  a  table. 

Amazed  at  this  silence,  Elinor  repeated 
her  enquiries :  "  Why  does  he  not  come 
to  me  ?  Why  will  he  not  answer  me  ?" 

"  Nay,  I  should  think  it  a  little  odd, 
myself,"  said  Mr.  Naird,  "  if  I  did  not 
take  into  consideration,  that  our  hearing 
requires  an  approximation  that  our 
wishes  can  do  without." 

"  Is  he  not  yet  arrived,  then?  —  Im- 
penetrable riarleigh  !  And  can  he  sleep? 
O  noble  heart  of  marble  !  polished, 
white,  exquisite  —  but  unyielding !  — 
Ellis,  send  to  him  yourself!  Call  him  to 

^'  3 
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me  immediately  i  It  is   but  for  an   in- 
stant I  Tell  him  it  is  but  for  an  instant/' 

Ellis  tremblingly  drew  back.  The  im- 
patience of  Elinor  was  redoubled,  and 
Mr.  Naird  thought  proper  to  confess 
that  Mr.  Harleigh  could  not  be  found. 

Her  vehemence  was  then  converted 
into  derision,  and,  with  a  contemptuous 
laugh,  "  You  would  make  me  believe, 
perhaps,"  she  cried,  "  that  he  has  left 
Brighthelmstone  ?  Spare  your  ingenuity 
a  labour  so  absurd,  and  my  patience  so 
useless  a  disgust.  From  me,  indeed,  he 
may  be  gone !  for  his  soul  shrinks  from 
the  triumph  in  which  it  ought  to  glory ! 
^Tis  pity !  Yet  in  him  every  thing 
seems  right ;  every  thing  is  becoming. 
Even  the  narrow  feelings  of  prudence, 
that  curb  the  expansions  of  greatness, 
in  him  seem  graceful,  nay  noble  !  Ah  ! 
-who  is  like  him  ?  The  poor  grovelling 
wretches  that  call  themselves  his  fellow- 
creatures,  sink  into  nothingness  before 
him,  as  if  beings  of  another  order! 
"Where  is  he  ?  My  soul  sickens  to  see 
him  once  more,  and  then  to  be  extinct  1'* 
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No  one  venturing  to  speak,  she  again 
resolved  to  seek  him  in  person  ;  con- 
vinced, she  said,  that,  since  Ellis  re- 
mained, he  could  not  be  far  off.  This 
appeared  to  Mr.  Naird  the  moment  for 
producing  the  letter. 

At  sight  of  the  hand-writing  of  Har- 
leigh,  addressed  to  herself,  every  other 
feeling  gave  way  to  rapturous  joy.  She 
snatched  the  letter  from  Mr.  Naird, 
blew  it  all  around,  as  if  to  disperse  the 
contagion  of  any  foreign  touch,  and 
then,  in  a  transport  of  delight,  pressed 
it  to  her  lips,  to  her  heart,  and  again  to 
her  lips,  with  devouring  kisses.  She 
would  not  read  it,  she  declared,  till 
night :  all  she  experienced  of  pleasure 
was  too  precious  and  too  rare,  not  to  be 
lengthened  and  enjoyed  to  its  utmost 
possible  extent;  yet,  nearly  at  the  same 
moment,  she  broke  the  seal,  and  ordered 
every  one  to  quit  the  room  ;  that  the  air 
which  would  vibrate  with  words  of 
Harleigh,  should  be  uncontaminated  by 
any  breath  but  her  own.  They  all 
u  4  riid 
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obeyed.5  though  Mr.  Naircl,  fearing  what 
might  ensue,  stationed  himself,  where, 
unsuspectedly,  he  could  observe  her 
motions.  Eagerly,  rapidly,  and  without 
taking  breath  till  she  came  to  the  con-, 
elusion,  she  then  read  aloud  the  following 
lines :  .  •  n 

"  To  Miss  JODDREL. 

"  I  %  you,  O  Elinor,  not  to  irritate 
those  feelings  I  dare  not  hope  to  soothe ! 
My  heart  recoils,  with  prophetic  terrour, 
from  the  summons  which  you  have  issued; 
for  this  morning.  I  know  .you  too  noble 
to  accept,  as  you  have  shewn  yourself 
too  sincere  to  present,  a  heartless  hand  5 
but  will  you,  therefore,  blight  the  rest  of 
my  existence,  by  making  me  the  cause 
of  your  destruction  ?  Will  you  only 
seek  relief  to  your  sufferings,  by  means 
that  must  fix  indelible  horrour  on  your 
survivors?  Will  you  call  for  peace  and 
rest  to  yourself,  by  an  action  that  must 
nearlv  rob  me  of  both  ? 

"  Where  deatli  is  voluntary,  without 
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considering  our  ultimate  responsibility, 
have  we  none  that  is  immediate?  For 
ourselves  only  do  we  exist?  No,  gene- 
rous Elinor,  such  has  not  been  your  plan. 
For  ourselves  alone,  then,  should  we 
die?  Shall  we  seek  to  serve  and  ta 
please  merely  when  present,  that  we 
may  be  served  and  pleased  again  ?  Is 
there  no  disinterested  attachment,  that 
would  suffer,  to  spare  pain  to  others  ? 
that  would  endure  sooner  than  inflict  ? 

"  If  to  die  be,  as  you  hold,  though  as 
I  firmly  disbelieve,  eternal  sleep,  w^ould 
you  wish  the  traces  that  may  remain  of 
that  period  in  which  you  thought  your- 
self avvake^    to  be  marked,  for    others, 
by  blessings,  or  by  misfortunes  ?   Would ' 
you  desire  those  whom  you  have  known 
and    favoured    whilst     amongst     them, 
gratefully  to  cherish  your  remembrance, 
or  to  slu'ink  with  horrour  from  its  recol- 
lection ?     Would  you  bequeath  to  them  ' 
the  pleasing  image  of  your  liberal  kind-  " 
ness,  or  the  terrific  one  of  your  despair-'* 
ing  vengeance?  "^^  ''^^'^' 
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"  To  you,  to  whom  death  seems  the 
termination  of  all,  the  extinguisher,  the 
absorber  of  unaccounted  life,  this  airy 
way  of  meeting,  of  invoking  it,  may  ap- 
pear suitable  : — to  me,  who  look  forward 
to  corporeal  dissolution  but  as  to  the 
opening  to  spiritual  being,  and  the  pe- 
riod of  retribution  for  our  past  terrestrial 
existence ;  to  me  it  seems  essential  to 
prepare  for  it  with  as  much  awe  as  hope, 
as  much  solicitude  as  confidence. 

"  Wonder  not,  then,  that,  with  ideas 
so  different,  I  should  fly  witnessing  the 
crisis  w^hich  so  intrepidly  you  invite* 
Would  you  permit  your  cooler  reason  to 
take  the  governance  of  your  too  animated 
feelings,  with  what  alacrity,  and  what 
dehght,  should  I  seek  your  generous 
friendship  ! 

"  The  Grave,  you  say,  is  the  end  of 
All;  of  soul  and  of  body  alike  \ 

"  Pause,  Elinor  !  —  should  you  be 
mistaken ! 

"  Pause  !  —  The  less  you  believe 
yourself  immortal,  the  less  you  should 
deem  yourself  infallible. 
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"  You  call  upon  us  all,  in  this  en- 
lightened age,  to  set  aside  our  long,  old, 
and  hereditary  prejudices.  Give  the 
example  with  the  charge,  in  setting 
aside  those  that,  new,  wilful,  and  self- 
created,  have  not  even  the  apology  of 
time  or  habit  to  make  them  sacred ;  and 
listen,  O  Elinor,  to  the  voice  and  dic- 
tates of  religion !  Harden  not  your 
heart  against  convictions  that  may  pour 
balm  into  all  its  wounds  ! 

"  Consent  to  see  some  learned  and 
pious  divine. 

"  If,  upon  every  science,  every  art, 
every  profession,  you  respect  the  opi- 
nions of  those  who  have  made  them  their 
peculiar  study  ;  and  prefer  their  autho- 
rity, and  the  result  of  their  researches, 
to  the  sallies,  the  loose  reasoning,  and 
accidental  knowledge  of  those  who  dis- 
pute at  large,  from  general,  however 
brilliant  conceptions  ;  from  partial,  how- 
ever ingenioug  investigations  ;  why  in 
theology  alone  must  you  distrust  the 
fruits  of  experience  ?  the  proofs  of  ex- 
u  6 
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Ruination  ?    the  judgment   of  habitual 
reflexion  ? 

"  Consent,  then,  to  converse  with 
some  devout,  yet  enh'ghtened  clergy- 
man. Hear  him  patiently,  meditate 
upon  his  doctrine  impartially  ;  and  you 
will  yet,  O  Elinor,  consent  to  live,  and 
life  again  will  find  its  reviving,  however 
chequered,  enjoyments. 

"  Youth,  spirits,  fortune,  the  liveliest 
parts,  the  warmest  heart,  are  yours. 
You  have  only  to  look  around  you  to  see 
how  rarely  such  gifts  are  thus  con- 
centrated ;  and,  grateful  for  your  lot, 
you  will  make  it,  by  blessing  others,  be- 
come a  blessing  to  yourself:  and  you 
will  not,  Elinor,  harrow  to  the  very  soul, 
the  man  who  flattered  himself  to  have 
found  in  you  the  sincerest  of  friends,  by 
a  stroke  more  severe  to  his  peace  thaa 
he  could  owe  to  his  bitterest  enemy. 

"  Albert  Harleigh.'' 

The  excess  of  the  agitation  of  Elinor, 
when  she  cam.e  to  the  conclusion,  forced 
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Mr.  Naird  to  return,  but  rendered  her 
insensible  to  his  re-appearance.  She 
flung  off  her  bandages,  rent  open  her 
wound,  and  tore  her  hair ;  callings 
screaming  for  death,  with  agonizing 
UTath.  "  Is  it  for  this,''  she  cried,  «>  I 
have  thus  loved  —  for  this  I  have  thus 
adored  the  flintiest  of  human  hearts?  to 
see  him  fly  me  from  the  bed  of  death  ? 
Refuse  to  receive  even  my  parting  sigh? 
Make  me  over  to  a  dissembling  priest  r" 

Ellis,  returning  also,  urged  Mr.  Naird, 
who  stood  aloof,  stedfastly,  yet  quietly 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  ids  patient,  to  use 
his  authority  for  checking  this  danger- 
ous violence. 

Without  moving,  or  lowering  his  voice, 
though  Ellis  spoke  in  a  whisper,  he  drily 
answered,  "  It  is  not  very  material,"^  : 

"How  so?"  cried  Ellis,  extremely 
alarmed  :  "  What  is  it  you  mean,  Sir  ?" 

"  It  cannot,  now,"  he  replied,  «  occa- 
sion much  difference." 

Ellis,  shuddering,  entreated  him  to 
make  some  speedy  effort  for  her  pre- 
servation. 
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He  thoughtfully  stroked  his  chin,  but 
as  Elinor  seemed  suddenly  to  attend  to 
them,  forbore  making  further  reply. 

"  What  have  you  been  talking  of 
together?"  cried  she  impatiently,  "  What 
is  that  man's  opinion  of  my  situation  ?  — 
When  may  I  have  done  with  you  all  ? 
Say !  When  may  I  sleep  and  be  at  rest? 
—■When,  when  shall  I  be  no  longer  the 
only  person  in  this  supine  world,  awake  ? 
He  can  sleep  1  Harleigh  can  sleep, 
W'hile  he  yet  lives  !  —  He,  and  ail  of  you! 
Death  is  not  wanted  to  give  repose  to 
hearts  of  adamant  !*' 

Ellis,  in  a  low  voice,  again  applied  to 
Mr.  Naird ;  but  Elinor,  watchful  and 
suspicious,  insisted  upon  hearing  the 
subject  of  their  discourse. 

Mr.  Naird,  advancing  to  the  bed-side, 
said,  "  Is  there  any  thing  you  wish,  my 
good  lady?  Tell  me  if  there  is  any 
thing  we  can  do,  that  will  procure  you 
pleasure  ?'^ 

In  vain  Ellis  endeavoured  to  give  him 
an  hint,  that  such  a  question  might  lead 
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her  to  surmise  her  danger  :  the  percep- 
tions of  Elinor  were  too  quick  to  allow 
time  for  retraction  or  after  precaution  : 
the  deepest  damask  flushed  her  pallid 
cheeks;  her  eyes  became  wildly  dazzling, 
and  she  impetuously  exclaimed,  "  The 
time,  then,  is  come !  The  struggle  is 
over!  —  and  I  shall  quaff  no  more  this 
*  nauseous  draught  of  life  *?'  " 

She  elapsed  her  hands  in  an  extacy, 
and  vehemently  added,  "  When — when 

—  tell  me  if  possible,  to  a  moment!  when 
eternal  stillness  may  quiet  this  throbbino- 
breast  ?  —  when  I  may  bid  a  final,  glad 
adieu  to  this  detestable  world,  to  all  its 
servile  customs,  and  all  its  despicable 
inhabitants  ?  —  Why  do  you  not  speak  ? 

—  Be  brief,  be  brief!" 

Mr.  Naird,  slowly  approaching  her, 
silently  felt  her  pulse. 

"  Away  with  this  burlesque  dumb 
shew !"  cried  she,  indignantly.  "  No 
more   of  these   farcical  forms  !    Speak  ! 

*  Dry  den. 
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When  may  your  successor  close  these 
professional  mockeries  ?  lit  only  for  weak> 
patients  who  fear  your  sentence  :  to  me, 
who  boldly,  eagerly  demand  it,  speak 
reason  and  truth.  When  may  I  become 
as  insensible  as  Harleigh  ?  —  Colder, 
deaU)  itself  has  not  power  to  make  me  [" 

Again  he  felt  her  pulse,  and,  while 
her  eyes,  with  fiery  impatience,  called 
for  a  prompt  decision,  hesitatingly  pro- 
nounced, that  if  she  had  any  thing  to 
settle,  she  could  not  be  too  expeditious. 

Her  countenance,  her  tone,  her  whole 
appearance,  underwent,  now,  a  sudden 
change  ;  and  she  seemed  as  powerfully 
struck  as  if  the  decree  which  so  earnestly 
she  had  sought,  had  been  internally  un-  . 
expected.  She  sustained  herself,  never- 
theless, with  firmness;  thanked  him, 
though  in  alow  and  husky  voice,  for  his 
sincerity  ;  and  crossing  her  arms,  and 
shutting  her  eyes,  to  obviate  any  dis- 
traction  to  her  ideas  by  surrounding 
objects,  delivered  herself  up  to  rapt 
meditation  :  becoming,  in  a  moment,  as 
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calm,   and     nearly  as  gentle,    as  if   a 
stranger  by   nature   to  violent  pai^sions,^^ 
or  even  to  strong  feelings. 

:^An  impression  so  potent,  made  by  the 
no  longer  doubted,  and  quick  approxima- 
tion of  that  Death,  which,  in  the  vigour 
and  pride  of  Life,  and  Health,  she  had 
so  passionately  invoked,  forcibly  and 
fearfully  affected  Ellis  ;  who  uttered  a 
secret  prayer,  that  her  own  preparations 
for  an  event,  which  though  the  most  in- 
dispensably common,  could  never  cease 
to  be  the  most  universally  tremendous 
of  mortality,  rnight  be  frequent  enough,*" 
and  cheerful  enough,  to  take  off  horrour 
from  its  approach,  without  substituting 
presumption. 

After  a  long  pause,  Elinor  opened  her 
eyes;  and,  in  a  subdued  voice  and  man- 
ner, that  seemed  to  stifle  a  struggling 
sigh,  softly  said,  "  There  is  no  time, 
then,  it  seems,  to  lose  ?  My  short  race 
is  already  run,  — yet  already  has  been 
too  long !  O  Harleigh  !  had  I  been  able 
to  touch  your  heart !. —  *' 
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Tears  gushed  into  her  eyes :  she  dis- 
persed them  hastily  with  her  fingers  f 
and,  looking  around  her  with  an  air  of 
inquietude  and^shame,  said,  with  studied 
composure,  "  You  have  kindly,  Mr. 
Naird,  offered  me  your  services.  I 
thankfully  accept  them.  Pursue  and 
find,  without  delay,  Mr,  Harleigh  ;  re- 
peat to  him  what  you  have  just  pro- 
nounced,   and    tell    him "      She 

blushed  deeply,  sighed  ;  checked  her- 
self, and  mildly  went  on,  "  This  is  no 
season  for  pride!  Tell  him  my  situa^ 
tion,  and  that  I  beg,  I  entreat,  I  con- 
jure, I  even  implore  him  to  let  me  once 
more — **  Again  she  stopt,  almost 
choaked  with  repressed  emotions;  but 
presently,  with  a  calmer  accent,  added, 
"  Say  to  him,  he  will  not  merely  soften, 
but  delight  my  last  moments,  in  being 
then  the  sole  object  I  shall  behold,  as, 
from  the  instant  that  I  first  saw  him,  he 
has  been  the  only  one  who  has  engaged 
my  thoughts  ;  —  the  imperious,  constant 
master  of  my  mind  1" 
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Mr.  Naird  respectfully  accepted  the 
tommission  ;  demanding  only,  in  return, 
that  she  would  first  permit  him  once 
more  to  dress  her  wound.  This  she  op- 
posed ;  though  so  faintly,  that  it  was 
evident  that  she  was  more  averse  to 
being  thought  cowardly,  or  inconsistent, 
than  to  stopping  the  quicker  progress  of 
dissolution.  When  Mr.  Naird,  there- 
fore represented,  that  it  was  sending 
him  upon  a  fruitless  errand,  if  she  meant 
to  bleed  to  death  in  his  absence^  she 
complied.  He  then  enjoined  her  to  be 
quiet  J  and  went  forth, 
i  With  the  most  perfect  stillness  she 
awaited  his  return  ;  neither  speaking  nor 
moving;  and  holding  her  watch  in  her 
hand,  upon  v.hich  she  fixed  her  eyes 
without  intermission;  except  to  observe, 
from  time  to  time,  whether  Ellis  were  in 
sight. 

When  he  re-appeared,  she  changed 
colour,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hand  ;  but,  soon  removing  it,  and  shew- 
ing a  steady  countenance,  she  raised  her 
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head.  When,  however,  she  perceived 
that  he  was  alone  ;  and,  after  looking 
vainly  towards  the  door,  found  that  no 
one  followed,  she  tremulously  said, 
"Will  he  not,  then,  come?" 

Mr.  Naird  answered,  that  it  had  not 
been  possible  to  overtake  him  ;  a  note, 
how^ever,  had  been  left  at  his  lodgings, 
containing  an  earnest  request,  that  a 
daily  written  account  of  the  patient,  till 
the  danger  should  be  over,  might  be  for- 
warded to  Cavendish  Square  ;  where  it 
would  certainly  find,  or  whence  it  would 
follow  him  with  the  utmost  expedition. 

Elinor  now  looked  almost  petrified. 
*'  Danger !"  she  repeated  :  "  He  knows 
me,  then,  to  be  in  danger,  —  yet  iiies 
me  !  And  for  Him  I  have  lived  ;  —and 
for  Him  I  die  1'' 

This  reflexion  destroyed  all  h&i'  com- 
posure ;  and  every  strong  passion,  every 
turbulent  emotion,  resumed  its  empire 
over  her  mind.  She  commanded  Mr. 
Naird  from  the  room,  forced  Golding  to 
drqsajier,  and  ordered  a.  chaise  and  four 
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liorses  immediately  to  the  door.  She 
was  desperate,  she  said,  and  careless 
alike  of  appearances  and  of  consequences. 
She  would  seek  Harleigh  herself.  His 
icy  heart,  with  all  its  apathy,  recoiled 
from  the  sound  of  her  last  groan  ;  but 
she  v/ould  not  spare  him  that  little  pain, 
since  its  infliction  was  all  that  could 
make  the  end  of  her  career  less  intoler- 
able than  its  progress. 

She  was  just  ready,  when  Mrs.  Maple, 
called  up  by  Mr.  Naird,  to  dissuade  her 
niece  from  this  enterprize,  would  have 
represented  the  impropriety  of  the  in- 
tended measure.  But  Elinor  protested 
that  she  had  finally  taken  leave  of  all 
fatiguing  formalities.;  and  refused  even 
to  open  the  chamber-door. 

She  could  not,  however,  save  herself 
from  hearing  a  warm  debate  between 
Mrs.  Maple  and  Mr.  Naird,  in  which  the 
following  words  caught  her  ears:  "Shock- 
ing, Madam,  or  not,  it  is  indispensable, 
if  go  she  will,  that  you  should  accom- 
pany lier  'y  for  the  motion  of  a  carriage 
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in  her  present  inflamed,  yet  enfeebled 
state,  may  shorten  the  term  of  your 
solicitude  from  a  few  days  to  a  few 
liours.  I  am  sorry  to  pronounce  such  a 
sentence  5  but  as  I  find  myself  perfectly 
useless,  I  think  it  right  to  put  you  upon 
your  guard,  before  I  take  my  leave." 

Elinor  changed  colour,  ceased  her 
preparations,  and  sunk  upon  the  bed. 
Presently,  however,  she  arose,  and  com- 
manded Golding  to  call  Mr.  Naird. 

"  I  solemnly  claim  from  you,  Mr. 
Naird,"  she  cried,  "  the  same  undis- 
guised  sincerity  that  you  have  just  prac- 
tised with  Mrs.  Maple."  Then,  fixing 
her  eyes  upon  his  face,  with  investigating 
severity,  "  Tell  me,"  she  continued, "  in 
one  word,  whether  you  think  I  have 
strength  yet  left  to  reach  Cavendish 
Square  ?" 

"  If  you  go  in  a  litter.  Madam,  and 
take  a  week  to  make  the  journey — " 

"  A  v;eek  ?  —  I  would  arrive  there  in 
a  few  hours  1  —  Is  that  impossible  ?" 

"  To  arrive?  —  no;  to  arrive  is  cer- 
tainly—  not  impossible." 
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«^  Dead,  you  perhaps  mean?  — To 
arrive  dead  is  not  impossible?  —  Speak 
clearly!'' 

"  A  medical  man.  Madam,  lives  in  a 
constant  rou'id  of  perplexity ;  for  either 
he  must  ri.sk  kiliing  his  patients  by  tell- 
ing them  ur.ple.  sant  truths  ;  or  letting 
them  kill  themselves  by  nourishmg  false 
hopes.'* 

"  Take  some  other  time  for  bewailinir 
your  own  difficulties,  Sir !  and  speak  to 
the  point,  without  that  hateful  official 
cant" 

"  Well,  Madam,  if  nothing  but  rough 
honesty  will  satisfy  you,  bear  it,  at  least, 
with  fortitude.  The  motion  of  a  car- 
riage is  so  likely  to  open  your  wound, 
that,  in  all  probability,  before  you 
could  gain  Cuckfield  — or  Riegate,  at 
furthest,  — " 

He  stopt.     Elinor  finished  for  him: 
"  I  should  be  no  more  ?'* 
He  was  silent. 

"  I  thank  you,  Sir  !'*  she  cried,  in  a 
firm   voice,  though   with   livid  cheeks. 
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"  And  pray,  liow  long,  —  supposing  I 
do  just,  and  only,  what  you  bid  nie, — ■ 
how  long  do  you  think  it  likely  I  should 
linger  ?" 

"  O,  some  days,  I  have  no  doubt. 
Perhaps  a  week." 

The  storm,  now,  again  kindled  in  her 
disordered  mind :  "  How !"  she  cried, 
"  have  I  done  all  this  —  dared,  risked, 
braved  all  things  human,  —  and  not 
human  —  to  die,  at  last,  a  common 
death? — to  expire,  in  a  fruitless  journey, 
an  unacknowledged,  and  unofFered  sacri- 
fice?—  or  to  lie  down  tamely  in  my  bed, 
till  I  am  extinct  by  ordinary  dissolu- 
tion  ?  — " 

Wringing  then  her  hands,  with  mingled 
anguish  and  resentment,  "  Mr.  Naird,'* 
she  cried,  "  if  you  have  the  smallest 
real  skill ;  the  most  trivial  knowledge  or 
experience  in  your  profession  ;  bind  up 
my  wound  so  as  to  give  me  strength  to 
speed  to  him!  and  then,  though  the  lamp 
of  life  should  be  instantly  extinguished; 
though  the  same   moment    that    bless 
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annihilate  me,  I  shall  be  content  —  O 
more  than  content!  I  shall  expire  with 
transport  [** 

Mr.  Naird  making  no  reply,  she  went 
on  yet  more  impetuously:  "  Oh  snatch 
me/'  she  cried,  "  snatch  me  from  the 
despicable   fate    that   threatens   me!  — 
With  energies  so  pure,  with  affections  so 
genuine,  with  feelings  so  unadulterated, 
as  mine,  let  me  not  be  swept  from  the 
^arth,  with  the  undistinguished  herd  of 
common  broken-hearted5broken-spirited, 
love-sick  fanatics !     Let  me   but   once 
inore  join  Harleigh  !  once  more  see  that 
countenance  which  is  life,  light,  and  joy 
to  my  soul !  hear,  once  more,  that  voice 
which  charms  all  my  senses,  which  thrills 
every  nerve!  —  and  then,  that  parting 
breath  which    rapturously  utters,  Har- 
leigh, I  come  to  die  in  beholding  thee  ! 
shall  bless  you,  too,   as  my  preserver, 
and   bid   him   share   with  you  all   that 
Elinor  has  to  bequeath !" 

She  uttered  this  wuth  a  rapidity  and 
agitation  that  nearly  exhausted  her  rem- 
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nant  strength ;  and,  tamed  by  feeling 
her  dependance  upon  medical  skill,  she 
listened  patiently  to  the  counsels  and 
propositions  of  Mr.  Naird ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  an  express  was  sent  to 
Harleigh.  explaining  her  situation,  her 
inability  to  be  removed,  her  request  to 
see  him,  and  her  immediate  danger,  if 
not  kept  quiet  both  in  body  and  mind. 

This  done,  satisfied  that  Harleigh 
could  not  read  such  a  letter  without 
hastening  back,  she  agreed  to  all  the 
prescriptions  that  were  proposed  5  and 
even  suffered  a  physician  to  be  called  to 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Naird,  in  her  fear 
lest,  if  Harleigh  should  not  be  found  in 
Cavendish  Square,  she  might  expire, 
before  the  sole  instant  for  which  she 
desired  either  to  live  or  to  die,  should 
arrive. 
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